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“TOWN” AND “ COUNTRY.” 


We continually hear of a “ town interest” and of a “country 
interest ;” of manufactures being opposed to agriculture, or vice 
versa; and of the views and opinions of ‘ Manchester” as of 
necessity clashing with those of the rural districts. But with the 
irrevocable settlement of the Corn-law question, it is time that 
these idle and mischievous distinctions should disappear, not only 
from the hearts and understanding, but from the mouths of men, 
No one in the position of a statesman and legislator, or that of a 
leader of public opinion, seriously believes that there is, or can be 
in this country, any interest, however great or powerful in itself 
that is disconnected with the general interest of the nation. 
Agriculture is an ancient and honourable art—the most ancient 
and the most renowned of all the industrial pursuits that occupy 
the time and the skill of reasonable beings. Without agriculture 
all other arts would avail us little or nothing. No man of 
common sense seeks to undervalue or despise it. Above all, no 
man out of Bedlam advocates the oppression of those who gain their 
subsistence by it, or would wilfully do anything to cause the fertile 
fields of his native land to remain untilled, and the sheep 
and cattle to remain untended upon the hills, for the sake 
of manufactures or commerce—or any other “interest” still 
greater, if any greater there can possibly be. On the other hand, 
the large body of intelligent men interested in agriculture, either 
as owners or occupiers of the soil, are not so utterly unreasonable 
as to underrate the importance of manufactures or commerce. 
The farmers and farm-labourers know full well that—unless their 
wives and daughters will knit and spin, like the maids of 
Penelope, in old Homeric fashion; and unless they will themselves 
renounce their tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, spice, and many 
other luxuries, if not necessaries, for the due supply of which 
countless fleets make the circuit of the globe—there must be such 


persons as handicraftsmen and mariners; and that, the more these 
prosper, the better for agriculture, and for all engaged in it. 

But these things are truisms; although a stranger to our habits 
might imagine, after attendance at some of our public meetings, 
and after perusal of some of our daily and weekly disseminators 
of opinion, that the British public had not yet arrived at the dis- 
tinct knowledge of them. ‘The old cry is still kept up, though it 
has long ceased to serve its purpose, and become obsolete; and a 
yenerable absurdity still totters about the earth, and will not die; 
although its time has long since expired, and it only exists upon 
sufferance. 

We are, therefore, glad to see that Mr. Disraeli—the leader of a 
party which has long made, and whenever it has a chance, con- 
tinues to make, unreasonable demands on behalf of those engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, as if they were a race apart, and 
privileged and entitled to receive more favour and protection from 
the State than their fellow-citizens engaged in other avocations— 
has at length deemed it necessary to administer a gentle reproof 
to these, and to all others who would set class against class and 
interest against interest. “There is,” said the right honour- 
able gentleman, “no difference of material interests between 
town and country. I am told,” he continued, “that between 
the great towns and the country gentlemen there is a 
difference of material interests. Iam told that there are moral, 
social, and political differences between them also. I should be 
very loth to believe it.” Some moral and social differences there 
are, notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli’s unwillingness to believe in 
them. The dwellers in towns are necessarily quicker and better 
informed than those who inhabit purely rural districts. The towns- 
man rubs more frequently against his fellows than the peasant. 
He is nearer the centres of intelligence and of opinion, He has 
greater opportunities of learning and hearing the march of the 
world. The daily intercourse of life is more favourable to the 


| take this view of a statesman’s duties and responsibilities, 


development of his mind ; and as his circle of observation:is more 
extended, his means of self-instruction and elevation are more nu- 
merous. The peasantis cut off from much, ifnotall, ofthis sharpening 
and invigorating influence, and his bright faculties but too often 
go to rust for want of exercise. Our foolish taxes upon literature 
and upon knowledge aggravate the loneliness of his position, and 
keep his mind darker than it need be, by depriving him of 
the current history of his country and his time. But these 
differences are not political ones, Going on to argue that 
it was neither our manufactures, nor our commerce, nor our 
own agriculture, separately or combined, that made this country 
pre-eminent among the nations of the world, but the force of the 
national character, our long assured liberties, and the sterling 
worth of our venerable institutions, Mr. Disraeli denounced 
those who showed political hostility to the land; and, with- 
out intending it, denounced in the same breath all those who 
would express political hostility to the towns. Mr. Disraeli’s 
position as the leader of what is called the “ country” or agri- 
cultural party—a party that we hope will very speedily change 
its name—thinks it incumbent upon him to be more severe upon 
those who fancy themselves opposed to the landed interest than 
upon such of his followers as imagine their interests irreconcile- 
able with those of traders and manufacturers. Yet we know 
enough of Mr. Disraeli’s career as a Minister to be certain that 
were he again in the possession of the power which he covets, he 
would not incur the risk of damaging the general interests of the 
nation for the purpose of showing undue favour to the cultivators 
of the soil. And it is not only Mr. Disraeli, but those whose ge- 
neral views on politics are diametrically opposed to his own, who 
Were 
it possible by any turn in the wheel of politics that Mr. Cobden or 
Mr. Bright should next week become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is morally certain that neither of these gentlemen would seek 
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for an instant to discourage or oppress agriculture, or confer upon 
the towns and their industrious people any privilege or immunity 
whatsoever, that would render the business of the farmer less 
profitable than it now is. We may be sure, too, that they would 
not even inflict a moral hardship upon the estimable men to whom 
we are mainly indebted for all the first necessaries of existence. 
‘They would not consider themselves the ministers of Manchester, 
or ignore the feelings and the rights of all who were not cotton- 
spinners, wool-manufacturers, or workers in brass and iron; but 
would do impartial justice, like men of common sense and com- 
mon honesty. 

We could have wished that Mr. Disraeli’s reprimand had been 
somewhat stronger; but, such as it is, it may afford a proof that 
a foolish distinction is beginning to be discountenanced by the 
leaders of the party that was formerly most zealous in insisting 
upon it. They are at length aware to the fallest extent of the 
fact that the interests of all cJasses are identical. Who is there 
who does not know that nothing causes such ruin to trade and 
manufactures as a bad harvest? and that the non-arrival of 
one year’s supply of cotton from the United States of 
America would be felt as a calamity in the remotest 
hamlet and village of the empire, as well as in Manchester, 
and that it would affect the “many-acred squires” of Buck- 
inghamshire, Wiltshire, and Devonshire almost as seriously as it 
would the mill owners of the West Riding ? In the practice of 
statesmanship it is now found to be utterly impossible to legislate 
for a class, however powerful and pertinacious. Such legislation, 
as history records, was attempted by the original framers of the 
Corn-laws. The result—after thirty years of discontent and suf- 
fering—would, in all probability, have been a revolution, if it had 
not been for the sagacity and self-sacrificing patriotism of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. That struggle has happily ended. Not only all 
the “ best heads,” but even the inferior heads that formerly believed 
in the policy and necessity of taxing foreign corn, have gone over 
to the other side, and the political differences between the plough 
and the spinning-jenny, and between the country and the town, 
are Virtually at an end. It will be wise policy not to revive the 
remembrance of them. The division of Monday night, and the 
large majority in fayour of the Budget, show that the present 
Parliament will not countenance them any longer, and that the 
future policy of Parliament will, in the words of Lord John Rus- 
sell, be such “as will neither neglect the interests of the land, nor 
the interests of trade, but consult all together ; showing no undue 
favour to any class, but adopting a course which each will acknow- 
ledge to be just.” 


A BUSH FIRE IN AUSTRALIA, 


BY AN AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

My companion and myself breakfasted when the sun was little more 
than half an hour high; and, mounting our horses, we crossed the river on 
a punt which does duty for a bridge, and directed our horses’ heads 
towards Melbourne. For the first hour we rode slowly, to allow our 
horses to come to their wind, of which they were likely to have need ; for 
we had determined on sleeping in an inn on the Melbourne side of the 
Big Hill, which gave us about ninety miles of a ride to do. An hour 
elapsed, and then we began to canter gently: the canter became quicker 
until we had increased our pace to a hand-gallop. Perhaps there are no 
horses in the world more deserving of repute for what is termed bottom 
than those reared in New Holland; and certainly none which receive 
worse treatment or do harder work. Who would think of riding an unfor- 
tunate grass-fed beast ninety miles in Europe, with nothing by the way 
but two feeds of oats, or an hour and a half’s liberty, to feed on grass? 
This, however, is what we proposed to do, and had often done before. 
Nor was this our first day’s journey on the same beasts, as the day before 
‘we had come twenty, and the day before that thirty-five miles, across 
the bare plains of the Edwards’s River. 

The miles began to diminish as we kept on at a long steady hand- 
gallop, pulling up our beasts for a few moments every mile anda half, or 
two miles, toa walk. The white bleached plains of the Campaspe, were 
left behind. The heavy, sandy she-oak and box forests, also were passed. 
The M'Ivor Creek was gained; and in the roadside inn of the same name 
our horses had an_hour’s respite. We again mounted and passed on. 
But what avails ittoname hills, creeks, or plains, that so few know. Let 
us suppose ourselves within four miles of the little township of Kilmore. 
A bush fire was raging on either side of us as we descended into the rich 
flats which lie to the north-west of that township. As we advanced we 
noticed that the hills around us in every direction were enveloped in a 
dense smoke, and mostly to the southward, rising thickly from the 
summits of the Big Hill, across which lay our route. The heat was 
intense ; huge surges of fire were visible in the distance, rolling with re- 
sistless impetus over the plains, leaping on the wooded hills, blackening 
all that it passed over, and causing affright and destruction in its course. 

Coming in view of a station which is situated in this fine undulating 
park-like country, a disastrous scene presented itself to our eyes. The 
hills, as I have said, in every direction were enveloped in a dense lurid 
smoke. Huge trees—like gigantic funnels of steam-engines—were 
belching forth flames thirty, forty, and even fifty feet in height, which 
waved and curled in the wind. Horses were galloping affrighted over 
the plain, and cattle in long lines were rushing before us, bellowing as 
they poured into the flats. Shepherds were to be descried as they 
hurried their flocks for protection towards those epots where the grass 
was shortest. Here and there was a horseman galloping at headlong 
speed to his home in the forests: all were seeking safety from the merci- 
Jess element. 

A wild dog, which had been dislodged, came to the edge of the forest. 
Loath to abandon his cover, he stood for a moment uncertain, lifted up 
his voice in a long piteous howl, scoured across the plain, and, in a 
moment was hid from our sight by the tall green reeds on the banks of 
the creek. Below us was a station; near the house were a barn and 
wool-shed, and many stacks of oats and wheat. The fire was creeping 
gradually and slowly towards them; a thread of fire—if I may use the 
expression—like a thing endued with life, like a brilliant serpent—was 
winding its way amongst the grass to the fated stacks and buildings, 
We ata distance at once saw that the struggles of the proprietor and 
several of his men to arrest the flames were utterly hopeless; and, there- 
fore, did not move to assist them, but“alighted from our horses to view 
the catastrophe. They were as children on the shores of the sea who 
would fain bar back the tide. In vain they plied their green boughs, 
beating out for aninstant the point of the flames most in advance. The 
luminous monster, as if forecasting a prey, noiselessly stole on. There 
was but little smoke from this part of the fire as the grass 
was short, but it was very dry, and a wind was breathing on the fire. In 
vain were struggles! in vain were hopes! but man will struggle: even 
death is met with less regret, doing. And the hardy Britons wrestled 
with their foe ; but in every direction it over-lapped them, and without a 
check kept on, and at every point they were beaten back. They did 
their duty well, and retired slowly, leaving nothing untried. And 
now the fence which enclosed the stack-yard was almost gained. I 
saw the master throw down his bough, and could fancy I heard him 
exclaim, “ It’s useless ;” for his men all imitated his example, and it 
was time, unless they had resolved to conquer their foe or be roasted. 
They had just time, and time only, to escape from their perilous position, 
all blackened and begrimed with the smoke and ashes: a minute more 
and it would have been too late. 

The fire had conquered : it leaped on its prey, it reared its gorgeous 
¢rest upon the stacks, a dense smoke arose, a mimic volcano spouted 
its flames, and in two minutes all was reduced to ashes. 
ith ut, proffering useless condolence, we mounted our horses and 
ed. For three miles we metno fire, and were about to quit the 
sed farms, which on a bright spring morning have sometimes 
my mind the green fields of England, where I passed some of 
sh years; when, before us to the southward, and on our left, 
east, we met the advancing flames. The stubble was on fire. 
e-fences:which separated the various farms were glaring red; the 
ante 5 g roaring as they swept over these lands, reducing to ashes in 

ae e stucks of the poor farmers. Here we met a woman and 
drén on the road; she was crying, and told us yon burning 
= se ape been her home. I pointed to her in which direction to fly, 
= galloped on. The two fires were now meeting and burning the 
la cs daree 2 sh fences on each side of the very wide road. Four hundred 
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yards would see us in the township, and we clapped spurs to our horses, 
but soon repented. I happened to be leading, and pulled up. “I cannot 
stand this,” said I. ‘“ Nor I,” answered my companion. Not another word 
was spoken. We returned at a gallop, our horses evidently much 
frightened. I felt as if I was suffocated. Escaped from the flames, we 
kept alittle to the right, headed the fire, and passed by a hut as yet 
distant from danger. The owner of it asked me to tell some of the 
people of Kilmore to come to his assistance. It was perfectly useless, 
such a fire brooks not resistance. We hurried on, and passed a little 
boy erying as he ran along—he was not on the road, but going in the 
right direction. I was sorry afterwards that we had not seen him out of 
danger, I hope he found his home. 

We had now passed the worst of it, and were soon in the town, 
where ourselves and horses were glad of a little refreshment after 
our hot work. Who can tell the amount of ginger-beer we drank, or 
the number of pipes we smoked, as we listened to the various accounts, 
rumours, and opinions concerning the fire; for the fire, of course, was 
the general topic of conversation. It extended over many miles of 
country ; I cannot at this moment recollect how many, but if I say 
sixty or seventy I am within the mark. Indeed, bush fires are often 
mucl; more extensive. Some of the squatters in the inn related how 
several thousand sheep had been overtaken and burnt in one direc- 
tion; others spoke of houses and huts; and another of a woman and 
four children, who had fallen victims to the flames ; and all concurred 
in the opinion that to cross the Big Hill on the road to town was 
impossible. ‘Lhat, however, we had determined to essay, though there 
were two people present, who had made the attempt, been forced to 
return. Business, however, of an urgent nature forbade our delaying ; 
besides, we were heated by what we had passed, and screwed up to 
the right pitch for doing whatever was possible. Indeed, had we been 
cool and unexcited, 1 am not sure but that the smoke and flames 
which were visible from the windows of the inn, would have taken away 
all hopes of pursuing our road. As it was, they only urged us on to try 
what we could do. 

An hour passed, and we were again in the saddle. Thesun was getting 
low, and had lost some of his power; but it was most plentifully made 
up for by the scorching breeze, which blew over the burnt and smoulder- 
ing plains and forests. A few yards from our inn-door was the com- 
mencement of our forest-road ; and, shoving our feet home in the stirrups, 
and drawing our straw hats tightly over our brows, we struck in our 
spurs, and gave our horses the rein. And truly it was clear to us that 
those who had described the road had neither exaggerated its dangers 
nor its inconveniences. Hundreds of hollow trees were on fire ; their in- 
teriors, when visible, appeared perfect furnaces, and they sent forth a 
heat which, when we were obliged to pass near them, was truly terrific. 
At times I thought I should fall from my saddle, which I could not but 
think began to feel very crisp beneath me. The wind every now and 
then roared through the burning waste, carrying with it dense clouds of 
ashes, obscuring everything nearly to the darkness of night. In these 
moments we were obliged to pull up, as the road became quite invisible, 
though at other times so distinct that on ordinary nights I have gal- 
loped along it without inconvenience, Trees, a moment before spouting 
cataracts of flame caught by the wind, were falling with heavy crashes 
around us, filling the smoky air with sparks and hot ashes. We had 
nothing but Providence to rely on, and knew not the moment that one 
might fall on ourselves. Our horses, though long urged in this furnace- 
like atmosphere to asmart gallop, were quite dry ; the sweat, no doubt, 
carried off by the intense heat of the atmosphere. Several times I 
thought it very problematical whether we should ever make our exit ; 
and yet there was an excitement about the thing that did not 
make me regret haying made the attempt. But the road seemed dread- 
fully long, and the various objects which recalled our “* whereabouts” 
were burnt or invisible. Here and there a fallen tree, like a pillar of fire, 
lay across our path, obliging us to lezve the road and go roundit; and 
when off the beaten track, our horses, in the obscurity, sometimes trod 
on spots where fire had crept into the earth, along the rotten roots of 
trees destroyed by former fires, burning their feet, and covering them- 
selyes and riders with hot ashes. My face, too, had just that sort of 
feeling which made me almost fancy that a rub of my hand would bring 
the skin off. It certainly was the hottest job I was ever engaged in. 

At last we saw some clear ground before us. This was the summit of 
the hill; and on the last rise, as we emerged from the thickest of the fire, 
we saw before us several bullock-drays, and their teams, std@nding on the 
side of the hill. The drivers were, like us, begrimed with the ashes and 
smoke which proceeded from the burning forest; they were seated on 
the ground in silence, their heads resting in their hands; nor did they 
perceive us until we were within a few yards of them. When they saw 
us, they all rose toask about the road. Our reply, of course, put an end 
to their hopes of proceeding ; and we recommended them to chain their 
beasts to the surrounding trees, in order to ayoid the hazard of their 
wandering in search of water and getting burnt. 

Our troubles were now past; ‘twelve miles of unobstructed road lay 
bejore us, and eight of a burning forest were in our rear. Our horses, in 
the comparatively cool atmosphere, became quite refreshed; and we 
pushed on to the Kenlochewe, where, like Jack Falstag’,we might ask 
each other, ‘‘ Shall we not take our eage in our inn?” 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETING OF THE RoyaLt AGRicuLTURAL Society at Lin- 
COLN IN 1854.—A deputation from Lincoln, consisting of the present 
Mayor of Lincoln, Robert Gardener HilJ, Esq., F.S.A.; the Hon. A. L. 
Melville, and other gentlemen, waited on the council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, praying that the meeting of 1854 should be held at Lin- 
coln. ‘The council of the Society graciously acquiesced in the request of 
the deputation. 


Tue Bupcer at Mancuester.—In answer to a memorial 
from the Manchester Commercial Association in support of the Budget, 
Mr. Gladstone has written an autograph letter, in which he says :—‘I 
have read this memorial, proceeding from a aie of such intelligence and 
weight, with much gratification, and I am confi ent, I may say, on the 
part of my colleagues and on my own, that it will ehcourage us to _per- 
severe, as opportunity may offer, in the promotion of measures conform- 
— by the policy on which the proposals new before Parliament are 

ased.”” 


SournHampron.—The steam-ship Magdalena, Captain Chap- 
man, arrived here on Tuesday afternoon, with the usual West India and 
Mexican mails. She brings the large number of 125 passengers; and 
also on freight 3,000,000 dollars on merchants’ account, 8000 dollars’ worth 
of pearis, £3523 platina and gold, £2065 precious stones, 77 serons of 
cochineal, 22 ditto of jalana, 54 barrels of coffee, 94 cases of cigars, 166 
bales of tobacco, 23 bales of sarsaparilla, 8 packages of succades, and 49 
tierces of coffee. 


Tue Price or Woor.—The Galway Packet says:—‘TIt is 
worthy of remark that the price of wool, which was only 18s. 6d. last 
October, is now run up to £1 3s. 6d. This extraordinary rise is attributed 
to the short supplies from Australia, where stock farming has been neg- 
lected for the more exciting and profitab.e occupation of gold-digging.” 


Tur Harr-noripay Movement.—A successful meeting has 
taken place in Birmingham, upon the subject of closing places of business 
at mid-day on Saturdays. Several firms declared their readiness to join 
the movement, and it was stated that nearly 9000 people in Birmingham 
participated in the boon. 


Tur Fraups on THE Is_e oF Wicur Savines-Banx.—Yelf, 
the fraudulent savings-bank aetuary, has been fully committed on 
charges of forgery and larceny. He robbed the bank chiefly by forged 
cheques during the eleven years to above £8000. Had the directors, 
when Yelf presented a forged cheque, looked at the index of the bank 
ledger to see if the drawer’s name appeared there, or that he had any 
effects, the fergery must have been detected. After the frauds in the 
Rochdale savings-bank were known, Government ordered an examina- 
tion throughout the country, the directors of the Isle of Wight savings- 
bank entrusted Yelf with the examination, who aaneet accounts of 
course correct, and the directors were satisfied! Yelf is £1450 in debt to 
the Stamp-eflice, and the authorities have seized upon his property, so 
there will not be a farthing for his sayings-bank creditors. A poor old 
Isle of Wight shepherd, named Cass (all his lifetime economical), is a suf- 
erer from Yelf’s defalcations. In early life Cass had saved £200. This he lost 
through the failure of the party where it was placed. By renewed efforts 
he scraped together £100, and placedit in a private bank. The bank broke, 
and he lost all again. He once more saved and deposited in the Newport 
bank, and the poor old man is again a loser. Yelf was a bookseller and 
savings-printer, and had a tolerably good business; and during the time 
the forgeries were going on, did duty as a religious preacher. 


Fuicnt or A SUPERINTENDENT AND INSPECTOR OF POLICE. 
—On Saturday last information was received from Tunbridge-wells, of 
the sudden disappearance of Superintendent Morton and Inspector Dad- 
son, of their town police—two oflicers upon whom the greatest confidence 
was reposed on account of their extreme activity in routing out one of 
the most notorious gangs of thieves in the county, and in connection with 
the Frimley murderers. Morton has been nearly nine years superintendent 
at Tunbridge-wells. It is supposed that he is a considerable defaulter, 
and that most serious charges can be brought against both the runaways. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Paris, Thursday. 
Tux work of embellishment goes on more actively than ever in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; and such is the interest displayed by the Emperor 
in its execution, th at he superintends, personally and on foot, the work- 
men employed in it. No less energetic are the labours bestowed on 
and about the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli: not only houses but 
whole streets are being swept away and rebuilt with an astonishing 
rapidity—to the extreme inconvenience and even distress of the inhabi- 
tants, who are often left houseless, being unable, in consequence of the 
immense rise of rents, to find lodgings on terms suited to their means. 

Within a few days the Palais Royal is to be given up to the ex-Rot 
Jéréme, for whose reception it has been for so many months preparing. 
The apartments once occupied by Cambactres are designed for the Prince 

Napoleon: who, however, is, we believe, disposed to remain for the pre- 
sent in the appartement he has arranged with no less taste than luxury 
in the Rue de l'Université. 

The principal gaieties of the past week have been the Ministerial re- 
ceptions, most of which were very brilliant; probably, because they are 
almost the last grand entertainments of the season. There was M. Bil- 
lault’s dinner: an Archbi-hop and a Cardinal, senators, members of the 
Corps @Etat, and the Corps Legislatif, to the number of about forty 
guests. M. de Persigny (Madame de Persigny was not visible, on 
account of indisposition, to which it is a matter of remark, she is very 
subject on reception nights, though her general health is happily good), 
M. Fartoul, M. Baroche, M. Maupas—in shor, all the Ministers, with 
the exception of M. St. Arnaud, whose health, though much improved, 
does not as yet permit him to entertain or to go into society—followed 
in the wake; and almost every evening in the week was thus employed. 

M. de Lamartine has just placed in the hands of the editor of the 
Siecle the first volume of his “ Histoire de la Constituante.” It is 
said that this book will not only sustain but increase the reputa- 
tion of its gifted author. A society has recently been formed for the 
exploitation of M. de Lamartine’s works, in order to relieve him from the 
pecuniary difficulties into which unfortunate circumstances, united to 
his too generous liberality, and his inattention to his affairs, consequent 
on his uncertaiv health and ceaseless literary occupations, had plunged 
him. Almost all the shares are already placed, numbers having been 
subseribed four by the peasan:s of Sadne-et-Loire, and other depart- 
ments, in token of the popular esteem and regard in which the home 
of the poet, historian, and politician is held. M. de Lamartine has just 
quitted the appartement he recently occupied in the Rue de l'Université, 
fir asmall house with a garden, in the Rue de la Vilie l’Evéque, for 
greater repose and tranquillity, to continue his literary labours. 

A variety of theatrical and musical novelties are in preparation. At. 
the Francais, “‘ Mirabeau,” by M. A. Pouroy ; at the Gaité, “‘ Le Pirate,” 
by M. B. Lossey; and M. Pousard is, it is whispered, writing a comedy 
on a most impressive and novel subject for Mdlle. Rachel. The con- 
cert of M. Jaques Offenbach, announced for the éth instant, promises, 
from the pregramme, to be the most brilliant and attractive of the sea- 
son, uniting the first talents of the day, performing some of the best 
music. Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, whom report has already jiangé some 
half-dozen times, is, we are assured, to be married—pour de bon this 
time—to a M. Huchard, on her return from her London engagement. 

The arrival of spring is opening all the summer féies in and about 
Paris. Onthe Ist, the Hippodrome commenced its season, with a mag- 
nificent carrousel militaire, “the Chariot of the Birth of Venus,” and a 
variety of other brilliant spectacles. The Park and Chateau d’Asniéres, 
Ranelagh, and all the other public gardens, are hanging up their 
coloured lamps and decorations, tuning their fiddles, and making their 
preparations for the reception of the thousands of guests of all ages, 
fortunes, grades, and positions who, in the course of the next four or 
five months, will frequent them. These public fétes have in France a 
charm not confined to the trading or lower classes. Of course, these 
are their principal supporters; but there is generally, especially on 
particular occasions, a considerable sprinkling of the higher grades of 
society, many men and some women—the former dancing and amusing 
themselves with all their hearts; the latter in a sort of half incognita, 
which, however, they take little pains to preserve, walking about on the 
arm of some steadier cavalier, enjoying the coup d’eil, the gaiety, the 
dancing, the music—almost always good—and the taste and ingenuity 
with which some half-dozen acres of unpromising ground are made to 
represent garden, grove, shrubbery, wood, and wilderness. 

‘We hope in our next letter to be able to entertain our readers with an 
account, from our own personal experience, of some of the extraordi- 
nary table-moving experiments daily taking place here. The pheno- 
menon is become too general to admit of contradiction, but we will say 
nothing on the subject till we can speak from our own observation. 


The Moniteur announces that her Majesty the Empress, who has 
been enceinte for two months, and who has been unwell for the last few 
days, miscarried on the evening of the 29th of April. Her Majesty’s 
health is, however, as satisfactory as can be expected under the circum- 
stances. It was said that she sustained sericus injury from the fatigue 
of standing five hours during the ceremony of presenting Archbishop 
Morlot with the red hat of a cardinal. Wednesday’s letters state that 
the Empress is considerably better in health, but that she still, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Dubois, keeps her bed. 

It is stated that the Empress has decided on not accepting the dota- 
tion which the Senate is disposed to offer her Majesty. 

The Marquis de Valdegamas, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, died on 
Tuesday. The Marquis de Valdegamas, better known as Juan Donoso 
Cortes, had been the warm advocate of liberal institutions in Spain ; 
but recoiled with disgust from the excesses which followed the reyo- 
lutionary outbreak of 1848. From that period his political opinions 
underwent a change, which he carried to an extreme. 

A private letter from Toulon gives sad details reapecting the recent 
departure of 200 political convicts for Cayenne. These unhappy pri- 
soners uttered the most lamentable cries on going on board, and some 
were in such an excited state that they had to be bound, and borne in 
that condition on board the vessel. 

The Emperor has commuted the sentence of death passed on the in- 
dividuals named Mercadies, Galzy, Delpech, Denis Carrier, Barthez, 
Gardy, Triadon, by court-martial on the 24th December, 1852, into hard 
labour for life. Those persons were engaged in the insurrectionary 
movements which took place at Bedarieux after the coup d'état in De- 
cember, 1851. i 

A communication by electric telegraph is now open between Paris 
and Evreux, and Paris and Bayonne. 

The rise in public securities made further progress at the Bourse on 
Wednesday. This improvement is attributed to the result of the divi- 
sion in the House of Commons on the Budget in favour of Ministers, 
and to the expectation that a number of the holders of Three per Cent 
Consols will transfer their capital to the French rentes. The Three per 
Cents opened at S8If. 50c., rose to 81f. 75c., and closed at 81f 70c. for 
the end of the month; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents closed at 
103f. 90c. 

BELGIUM. 


The French Cabinet has despatched to Belgium M. His de Butenval 5 
who recently proved himself at Turin to be one of their most unscrupulous 
agents. It is stated that some weeks sgo an intimation reached the 
little Court of Brussels to the effect that any serious acquisition made 
by Russia in the East would be held by France to constitute a 
sufficient ground or pretext for the abolition of existing terri- 
torial treaties on her own immediate frontier. At any rate, 
the language of M. His de Butenval has revived the ready appre- 
hensions of the Belgian Government ; and, perhaps, it is in connection 
with this circumstance that the young Duke de Brabant, whose majority 
was recently celebrated as a national festival by the whole of Belgium, 
is shortly to proceed to Vienna to pay his respects to the Austrian 
Court. “Meanwhile, King Leopold proceeds to Berlin, and the Emperor 
of Russia to Warsaw, whence it is probable that these Sovereigns will 
repair with the King of Prussia to Vienna. 


HOLLAND. 

Our readers are aware that the Pope has repeated, with aggravating 
circumstances, the affront already offered to England, by the establish- 
ment of a Papal hierarchy without the assent or knowledge of the 
Crown. The King has availed himself of the energy displayed by the 
ultra-Protestant party to eject a Ministry to which he was not warmly 
attached ; and, by the dissolution of the Second Chamber of the States, 
the new Cabinet has thrown itself upon the high Orange and Protestant 
party in the country, by which it will be warmly supported. 


May 7, 1853.] 


DENMARK. 


We announced last week the rejection of the bill regulating the suc- 
cession, and the appointment of a new Ministry. The Constitution 
framed in 1848 has virtually placed the supreme power in the hands of 
the minority, by requiring on certain questions that resolutions should be 
carried by three-fourths of the votes given. The Government is now 
once more thrown into agitation by the refusal of the Assembly to 
accede to the conditions to which the very existence and integrity of the 
Danish monarchy are attached. This absurd conduct of the minority 
tends unhappily to undermine the Constitution itself, and, possibly, to 
affect the independence of the State. 


GERMANY. 


The Bishop of Ripon will visit Berlin next June, for the purpose of 
confirming such youthful members of the Church of England as are 
prevented from celebrating this rite in England. 

The question of the political refugees in England has been brought 
before the German Bund; and the declaration of the Prussian Govern- 
ment is published. It amounts to this. Prussia has full reliance that 
the British Government will do everything in its power to assist in the 
punishment of past and the prevention of fu ure outrages; and there- 
fore it is held, that any «: monstration which might make it appear that 
foreign powers influenced the British Government would impede the ful- 
filment of this expectation. 

A letter from Vienna, of the 29th ult., says :— 

The Emperor this day held his first public reception since his re- 
covery. It is said that the Emperor of Russia, the King of the Belgians 
and the Duke de Brabant, the Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, Greece, and 
Naples, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, are to arrive here in the course of 


the month of May. 
SWITZERLAND. 


The investigation into the late sedition at Freiburg is being actively 
prosecuted. The effect of the Austrian Minister’s last note at Berne was 
such that the Swiss Federal Council was on the point of sending him his 
passports; and France holds herself in readiness to make a counter 
demonstration on the western frontier. : 


ITALY. 


A private letter from Rome of the 21st ult. says that the Pope has sent 
a‘ special blessing” to Dr. Newman in his own handwriting, which is 
not usually done. “ I had the document in my hands,” adds the writer, 
** and I give you the translation as well as my memory serves me :— 


May the Almighty and merciful God bless him, and give him grace 
and strength to withstand the attacks of his enemies, and to resist the 
assaults of the evil one; and may he remember that, being acceptable to 
God, he must be well proved by temptation. 


The Papal Government continues to exhibit the total and irretrievable 
decay of its temporal authority in direct connection with unlimited and 
unprecedented claims to spiritual supremacy. A French brigade is its 
only defence in Rome; but, in France, it prohibits books, impugns the 
ecclesiastical law, suspends the clergy from their functions, and pub- 
lishes edicts, which are received by French Bishops “on their knees,” 
with the fulsome ejaculation, “ Peter has spoken by the lips of the 
immortal Pius IX. !” 

In Piedmont, the Government struggles manfully in defence 
of the rights of the house of Savoy, the independence of 
the State, and the constitutional franchises of the people. But, 
with all its ability and zeal, it is the Government of an 
intelligent minority, detested by a large portion of the upper 
classes and of the clergy, ill-supported in some parts of the 
King’s dominions, and liable to be betrayed in an emergency by the 
Italian people. Between Austria and Piedmont, as well as between 
Austria and Switzerland, the seeds of hostility and ill-neighbourhood 
have been sown by Mazzini’s mischieyous insurrection, and the Cabinet 
of Turin has once more been led to expose itself to peril by a spirited 
defence of men who have done nothing to win the respect of the 
country. 

The Austrian army which occupies Tuscany is to be lessened by 
2000 men, who are to be detached into the Romagna, 


SPAIN. 


The present Cabinet is said to be one of transition merely. M. Ber- 
mudez de Castro, Minister of Finance, gave in his resignation on the 
29th ; but the Queen did not accept it, and the Ministerial crisis still 
continued. That there exists in the highest quarter a determination to 
aim « fatal blow at constitutional government in Spain there can now 
be no doubt whatever, and it is equally certain that no Ministry can ex- 
pect to hold its place in quiet, or for any long period, who will not con- 
sent to become accomplices in the act. The real danger to the 
crown of Isabella II. will proceed, not from the excesses of the 
Liberal party, but from the attempts to introduce an abso- 
lute system of Government in place of a Constitutional one. 
Every man of eminence in politics is arrayed against the extraordinary 
and destructive policy of the Court. Narvaez is still kept in banishment 
and in disgrace. The Palace is the scene of intrigues between Christina, 
Munoz, and their creatures, which can only be compared to the scan- 
dalous excesses of Godoy. The Queen herself has more than once been 
on the point of destroying that Constitutional Charter, which is her best 
title to the throne ; and the house of Bourbonseems only te have pro- 
longed its existence in Spain to exhibit to the world the degradation of 


arace of kings. 
PORTUGAL. 


We have Lisbon letters to the 29th ult. The Chamber of Deputies 
had approved all the dictato ial decrees of 1851 and 1852 by eighty 
votes against twenty. The declining health of Marshal Saldanha seems 
likely, ere long, to renew the contest of parties for that power which he 
obtained by a military revolt, though he has since exercised it with 
moderation. 

The railroad bad not been opened, and difficulties appeared still to 
impede the project; the excuse now being that a bill had to be passed 
through the Cortes before the works could commence. 


TURKEY. 


A despatch from Constantinople, dated the 25th ult., says that the 
question of the Holy Places is settled, and great concessions have been 
made to Russia. M.de Lacour, the French Minister, is said to have 
displayed a very conciliatory spirit in the negotiations. The only 
negotiations now pending are relative to the question of the Greek 
Patriarch. All the armaments have been suspended. The exchange on 
London has risen. The blockade of the Albanian coast has been raised, 
and the fleet employed on that service has returned to Constantinople. 


PERSIA. 


Persia is preparing for another expedition against Herat. The 
British Ambassador, Colonel Shiel, had declared that he would demand 
his passports if the projected expedition were carried out. 


CHINA, 


The precise claims of the rebel leader, and the grounds of disaffection 
with the Imperial Government which influence his followers, are not 
clearly stated in any of the ordinary communications from China. 
Those communications would lead to the supposition that the weakness 
of the reigning dynasty had invited an attempt at its expulsion from 
the immense empire which its more vigorous founders subdued two cen- 
turies ago. But a Californian journal contains a statement relative to 
the rebel leader and his objects, which, if true, casts an entirely new 
light on the circumstances of the case. This statement is as follows :— 


The Rey. J. J. Roberts, a native of North Carolina, who has been re- 
siding some years in China, writes a remarkable letter to a friend in Cali- 
fornia relative to the Chinese rebellion. He says—‘ The chief leader 
in the affair turns out to be, as 1 learned at Hong-Kong, a man whose 
surname is Hungname Saw-Chuen. He came to Canton and studied 
Christianity for several months, some five or six years ago, and instead 
of seo a rebellion to upset the Government, he seems rather struggling 
for religious liberty, and is upsetting idolatry. He is a man of no extra- 
ordinary appearance, about 5 feet 4 or 5 inches high, well built, round 
faced, regular in his features, rather handsome, about middle-aged, 
and of gentlemanly manners. While here, he applied himself 
to the study of the Scriptures, daily committing them to memory; 
and maintained a blameless deportment. e requested to be 
bee but left for Kwangsi before he was fully satisfied of his fitness. 
When he first came to us, he brought some pieces of try and other 
essays which he had written respecting the Christian religion, the know- 
ledge of which he professed to have derived—first, from a tract received 
at one of the examinations in Canton; and, secondly, from a vision he 
had while sick, which, he said, corroborated the doctrines learnt out of 
the book; and hence he believed in the true God, and came to Canton 
expressly to be instructed, and to learn the will of the Lord more per- 
fectly from his own Word. . . . I am informed that about 100,000 are 
now numbered on the side of the chief; that he is popular among the 
people, treating them with respect, generosity, and kindness. 


In addition to this singular story, it is said in other quarters that the 


Empress of China is a Christian, and the Emperor himself more than 
half a convert. 


sent known, the advices only giving the shipments from Geelong, which 


| of Madame Ronconi as Maria; and this untoward event led to a disunion 
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in the company, exceedingly uxlucky for the interests of the establish- 
ment, then in the first year of its existence. The revival of the work was 
not fortunate in former seasons; for one capital mistake has always been 
made, namely, not securing for the character of the heroine of the story— 
which is so familiar to the frequenters of the French theatres, under 
the title of “Un Duel sur Richelieuw”—such an actress as could 
play up to Ronconi in the last thrilling act. The amateurs who recollect 
Grisi as Maria, in Paris, will not easily forget the fact; and there are 
those who have seen Viardot in St. Petersburgh, who are equally 
rapturous in their praises of her acting and singing. The most interest 
ing representative here, has been Madame Fiorentini, at her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; but the tide of success, was interrupted by her illness. There 
must be a first-rate Maria, if Ronconi’s sublime effects are to be adequately 
developed; and it is doing a glaring injustice to Donizetti, to fasten on him 
the biame of a failure, which is not to be ascribed to any deficiency of 
musical inspiration on his part. What did “ William Tell” effect here, 
until Tamberlik’s genius was found to embody the leading part? Let 
Grisi resume her part of Maria, and then let us judge whether the opera 
be as weak as its detractors have hastily assumed. From these observa- 
tions, it will be gathered that Mdle. Albini, the new prima donna, was a 
failure. Such was the case, a more uninteresting vocalist pretending to the 
highest rank was never met with ; and Ronconi had the up-hill labour of 
having to remove the most disagreeable sensations she created whilst she 
was on the stage. Tamberlik’s Chalais one suffered from the same cause ; 
and the new contralto, Mdlle. Didiée—although decidedly successful in 
her début—is not yet artiste sufficient to turn the scale in point of interest. 
What renders the mishap of the intended new prima donna more vexa- 
tious was, that she is the daughter of a once-celebrated singer in Italy ; 
and there was, consequently, Abd | sympathy for the new-comer. Malle. 
Didiée sung at the Italian Opera-house in Paris. Her organ is not equal 
in quality ; and it appears, in fact, to appertain to distinct registers ; but 
there is sentiment about her; and the “Son leggiero” won a deserved 
encore. 

When the French claim their Talma, and the English vaunt their 
Garrick, Kemble, or Kean—Italy, sunk as she is in fine art, in the present 
age, may raise her drooping lyre, and, as she sweeps the strings, may ex- 
ultingly exclaim, ‘“ Ronconi!” Such singing and such acting as are com- 
bined in his Chevreuse must be recorded as the most marvellous exhibition 
of power and passion that can ever be hoped to be seen on a lyric stage. 

On Thursday, for the extra night, Donizetti’s “ Lucrezia Borgia” was 
revived—glorious Grisi resuming her grand impersonation of Victor 
Hugo’s terrible heroine ; Mario singing with his fiute-like mellifiuousness, 
the noble and romantic Gennaro; and Ronconi enacting the revengeful 
Duke with tiger like stealthiness and ferocity. Mdlle. Didiée was the 
generous Maio Orsini. The new contralto made a favourable impression. 
She is not an Alboni, noris she an Angri. She is a better actress, but is 
not so good a singer, as De Meric ; and is assuredly an improvement on Se- 
guin. She won the encore for the brindisi more by her energy than by her 
style. Her method is, in fact, peculiar, and she lacks refinement. After 
all, a “ Lucrezia” with such a triad of artists as Grisi, Mario, and Ronconi— 
what more can be required? The trio was, of course, rapturously re- 
demanded, by a house filled to overflow, in every part. Altogether, it was 
a magnificent representation—band and cherus striving to keep pace with 
the distinguished talents of the leading performers. 

Next Thursday the first act of “ Norma” and the whole of the “ Puritani” 
will be given; and next Saturday Verdi’s “ Rigoletto” will be produced. 


ST. JAMES'S. 

On Monday much excitement was produced by the début of Mdlle. Ma- 
deline Brohan in MM. Scribe and Legouvé’s historical comedy, ** Les 
Contes de la Reine de Navarre.” which was performed for the first time 
here ; and in which Malle. Brohan made her first appearance on the Pa- 
risian stage in 1850. The play is in five acts, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, makes wild werk of the historical materials. The principal aim 
of the structure is to present an attractive symbol of its brilliant hereine, 
Marguerite de Valois (Mdlle. Brohan). The subject of the plot is the 
liberation, by her agency, of her brother, Francis 7. (M. Lafont), from 
his imprisonment in Madrid. Her devices towards this object include 
much comic espiéglerie as well as pathetic earnestness ; her talent, also, 
for story-telling, and the resources of personal fascination, are brought 
distinctly out in the course of the action, aud render the development of 
the character one of uncommon artistic interest. The action itself 
is reduced to the utmost simplicity and unity by the dramatists; 
the time comprising merely a day and night; and the scene 
being confined to the Royal garden at Madrid. The play com- 
mences with the appeintment, by Charles V., of Guattinara, his 
Prime Minister, but also lover of Isabelle of Portugal, then present at the 
Spanish Court, as the betrothed of the Emperor. Soon after her arrival, 
Marguerite throws her spells over the Spanish despot, and obtains his con- 
sent to visit her brother ; whom she finds self-doomed to starvation. But 
she succeeds in persuading him st:]l to live. A scene in which Marguerite 
wins on his affectionate reminiscences, and induces him to pledge the 
health of his mother and friends, and to partake of wine and fruits, was 
admirably acted both by Md le. Brohan and M. Lafont. For securing his 
release, however, it is needful that Francis should cede the Duchy of 
Burgundy ; but with this his honour forbids compliance. Instead, he pro- 
poses to abdicate in favour of his son ; but this act must be done secretly, 
and they are carefully watched. Marguerite hits on an expedient. She 
had already interested Charles by one of the tales of her celebrated 
“Heptameron,” and proposes to obtain his permission, in which 
she succeeds, to send a specimen of the work, among his own 
despatches, to Louise of Savoy, her mother. Of course the in- 
strument of abdication is substituted for the supposed novel. The 
trick is, however, discovered. For the attempt, nevertheless, Charles would 
appear to admire her the more, and offers to the spirited and ingenious 
woman his hand ; which she, considering the political advantages of such 
an union, is not indisposed to accept, notwithstanding an inclination in 
favour of Henri @ Albret, Comte de Navarre, which the Hmperor discovers, 
and accordingly changes his intentions. A union, however, is effected 
between the captive Francis, and ZLleanora, sister of Charles, who, by 
means of a secret door, contrives to visit the prisoner. While the mar- 
riage ceremony is proceeding, Marguerite, by reciting one of her tales to 
the Emperor, prevents him from entering until allisover. Charles then 
gallantly acknowledges his defeat, releases Francis, and permits the mar- 
riage of Marguerite with Henri, while Isabella is free to wed the Count 
Guattinara. The imbroglio throughout the play is neatly managed; and 
the quiet yet pointed action of MdJle. Brohan singularly attractive. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the most interesting and effective productions of the 


season. — 
LYCEUM. 

Under the title of “ Trying it On,” an adaptation of ‘‘ Une Riviére dans 
le Dos” has been produced. Mr. C. Mathews enacting the part of the 
fidgetty pilferer with the success that mise have been expected. Mr. 
William Brough, as the modifier of the play, has shown much ingenuity 
in the manner of recasting the materials; and the curtain fell to the 
decided approbation of the audience. 


OLYMPIC. 


“ The Miller of Derwent Water,” is the title of anew melodrama at this 
theatre. It has the merit of evolving astory. Sir Marcus Lister (Mr. 
Cooke), a capitalist and monopolist, desires to purchase from one Ambroise 
(Mr. H. Farren), his hereditary mill; and, on his refusal, erects a mill in 
opposition, and ruins him by underselling. To crown all, the miller’s 
daughter, Mercy (Miss Anderton), elopes with Lister's son, who has an 
independent fortune. Thus all ends happily; and the piece has the fair 
promise of becoming somewhat popular. This end was promoted by the 
introduction of some subordinate comic characters, as usual in Mr. 
Fitzball’s pieces, and in which Mr. Robson bore a prominent part. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Statesman has arrived from Port Phillip, having sailed on the 
30th of January. The total amount of gold she brings is not at pre- 


were 10,339 ounces, valued at about £42,000. The intelligence by this 
opportunity is two days later, but comprises few points of interest. An 
arrival by private escort of 20,204 ounces of gold had been announced ; 
and the latest accounts from the mines were satisfactory. New discoveries 
had been made at Ballarat, the value of which appeared to be undoubted. 
‘Lhe quotation of gold in Melbourne was £3 12s. 6d. perounce. Sales of 
real property continued to be made at advanced prices. It is stated in 
private advices from Sydney that the net profits of the Scottish Aus- 
tralian Investment Company for the half year ending December 
amount to £8700. 


MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The sensation produced at the Quartet Association by the performance 
of a quartet by Cherubini; and, more recently, at the New Philharmonic 
Society, by the execution of his sublime ‘‘ Requiem,” in C minor, gave to 
the programme of Monday’s Philharmonic Concert peculiar interest, as it 
was stated that a symphony by the Italian composer, expressly composed 
for the society, would be revived. At length, then, justice is to be done to 
one of the most distinguished composers of his Se pea and gradually is 
the period approaching when the “ agitation” made in the columns of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, on behalf of Cherubini’s lyric produc- 
tions, will meet with the success which attended our efforts to make the 
works of Meyerbeer known in this country. *‘* Lodoiska,” ‘‘ Medea,” “ Les 
Deux Journées,” &c., have yet to be tried here ere the Florentine’s fame 
rests chiefly on his overtures. In the meanwhile, prejudices are being 
dispelled—exclusiveness in schools is becoming extinct—and it may be 
really believed that, some day, even English musicians will have their 
chance, especially if they will throw off their bigotry and aapery. and 
become liberal and tolerant in their strictures on “ foreigners and foreign 
art.” 

Cherubini’s Symphony (which was ghia veg asa quartet, and played 
last season by the association) is not of the grandest scale. Its pro- 
portions, indeed, if compared with those of Beethoven, are small; but 
there is a liveliness in the ideas, and a richness in the orchestration, 
which impress the hearer with the most pleasurable sensations. In the 
slow movement, the passion of the south sings forth in melodious strains ; 
in the minuetto, there is a quaintness and vivacity quite piquant and 
even exciting ; the dialogue in the wood band was delicious—the players 
seemed to revel in it, and the auditors to sympathise most cordially with 
them. The Symphony was cautiously received—Philharmonic hearers 
are so fearful of their idols-being disturbed, as if there was not room for 
any one (ig Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. Another 
novelty in the scheme was Molique’s violoncello concert, played by 
Piatti: here the admiration was equally divided between composer 
and executant; the slow moyement was heard with enthusiasm. 
The concerto is a fine conception from one of the greatest of living 
musicians; and, with the exception of a little triviality in the finale, may 
be pronounced to be admirably constructed, and fancifully scored. The 
cantabile of Piatti was divine, and his passage playing a wondrous display 
of executive perfection. Next in interest and importance was Halle’s 
noble reading of Beethoven’s passionate Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 
He reads his composer like a true and conscientious artist, thoroughly re- 
solved to be identified with, and not to be distinct from, the conceptions 
of the master he is rt, we to interpret. He was immensely applauded 
at the end of his grateful task, which he accomplished from memory. 

It was universally remarked that the “ Pastorale” symphony and 
“Puryanthe” overture never “went” more finely; even the sforzando 
critics were struck dumb by Costa’s poetic readings. 

Mrs. Endersohn and Herr Staudigl were the vocalists; but both were 
out of voice, and very unfortunate in their selections. 

The fifth concert will be on the 16th inst. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The pitiless rain and murky — at one time last Tuesday en- 
vege the executants at Willis’s Rooms in darkness, did not prevent 
upwards of 500 amateurs from assembling at the third meeting. The 
plogramme was rich in materials, and the players comprised the greatest 
talent that could be collected. The quartets—Haydn’s 59, in E; Beet- 
hoven’s, in D (No. 3)—magnificently interpreted by Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, 
Hill, and Piatti; Beethoven’s quintet in E flat, for Pci (Hallé), oboe 
(Barret), clarionet (Lazarus), bassoon (Baumann), an horn (Jarrett), was 
perfectly rendered by the great pianist and his most accomplished co- 
adjutors. WVieuxtemps then delighted his auditory with a “ Reverie,” in 
which his grand tone and exquisite phrasing were fully developed, and 
with the “ perpetual motion” of Paganini, which for rapidity of touch 
and articulation was quite astounding. This solo was cheered to the 
echo; Hallé gloriously terminating the sitting with “Lieder ohner 
Worte,” and solos by Chopin. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Aguilar, an English pianist and composer of great ability, 
gave his annual concert on Wednesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
In the scheme was his new trio in G minor, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello: a composition which will imcrease the composer’s reputation. 
The solo instrumentalists were Vieuxtemps, Hausmann, Regondi, Prat- 
ten, Lazarus, Baumann, and Jarrett ; and the vocalists were Mdlle. Anna 
Zerr, Madame Doria, Herr Reichart, and Herr Hoelzel. Merr Kuchler 
and Mr. F. Mori were the conductors. The selection of music did 
credit to Mr. Aguilar’s classic taste. ee 

Signor and Madame Ferrari, well-known professors of singing, 
assembled their friends and patrons at the Hanover Rooms, on Tuesday, 
and presented an interesting programme, under the able direction of Mr. 
F. Mori and Mr. W. Dorrell, the clever pianist. The La Sterndale 
Bennett, Miss Coles, Herr Pauer, Signor Giulio Regondi, Watson (violin), 
Piatti, Miss Bassano, Miss K. Fitzwilliam, Messrs. Benson and Ransford, 
aided the benéficiares, so that a goodly array of vocal and instrumental 
talent was congregated. * 

Haydn’s “Creation,” and Mr. H. Leslie’s very clever “Festival 
Anthem.” were performed at Exeter-hall on Wednesday night, by the 
Harmonic Union, under Benedict’s admirable conductorship ; the vocalists 
were Miss L. Pyne, Miss F. Rowland (a singer of much promise), Sims 
Reeves, and Staudigl 5 Ags 

Mr. Holmes, the pianist and composer, who quaintly “ invited 
the musical public to witness the performance of his sons, Alfred and 
Henry, as violin artists,” to the Queen Anne-street Rooms, on Thursday 
night, called also into play the talents of Mrs. I’. Crook, and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper (piano), Mr. Webb (viola), Piatti, the Misses Brougham, Miss 
Birch, and Miss Clara Holmes; Herr Rummel and Mr. G. F. Flowers 
officiating as accompanyists. — 2 

Amongst the musical arrivals are Madame Angri, the contralto, 
Herr Sobolewski, a composer, from Germany, highly recommended by 
Meyerbeer, with Mdlle. Sobolewski, a vocalist; Mdlie. Graever, a 
pianiste of distinction from Paris; Herr Reichardt, the Viennese tenor; 
and Emile Prudent, the pianist. - 2 

In addition to the Gloucester Musical Festival, in the autumn, 
there will be the opening of St. George’s Hall (under the patronage of the 
Queen and Prince Albert), in September, at that wonderfully-increasin, 
town, Bradford, in Yorkshire, under Costa’s direetion. Next week wi 
be the fourth New Philharmonic Concert, at Exeter-hall; the performance 
of “Elijah ” (under Costa’s direction), by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; 
the concerts of the ‘‘ Harp Union ;” and of Miss Arabella Goddard, &c. 

In this age of innovation and improvement, let it be notified 
that a long-wished-for reform in the music at our public dinners is in 

ress. At the anniversary festival of that admirable institution, the 

** Westmoreland Society,” last Tuesday, at the London Tavern—the Hon. 
Colonel Lowther, M.P., in the chair—we were much struck with the pur- 
pose exhibited in the programme, and with the judicious balance dis- 
layed in the selection of the pieces. The singers were—Mr. Francis, 

r. Benson, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. J. L. Hatton ; and when such works 

are heard, .as those of the last-mentioned professor, who combines within 
himself the varied abilities of a pianist, vocalist, and composer, it is 
certainly to be regretted that a wider sphere of action is not open to such 
writers. 

Duprez’s new two-act opera, “ La Lettre au Bon Dieu,” just 
roduced at the Opéra Comique in Paris, the libretto by Scribe and De 
‘ourcy, has been successful ; the daughter of the great tenor, Mdlle. Ca- 

roline Duprez, was the prima donna. M. Montfort has produced a new 
one-act opera at the same establishment, “ L’Ombre d’Argentine ;” and 
M. Hignard, a new eomposer, has brought out at the Théatre Lyre a one- 
act work, * Le Colin-Maillard.” There are four theatres in Paris at 
which French composers can introduce their lyric productions. In Lon- 
don there is not one! 


Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” has been given this week at the 
Strand Theatre ; with Miss R. Isaacs as Polly, Miss Featherstone as Lucy, 
and Lefiler as Macheath. 


THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
New York, April 20th. 

Most of the exciting accompaniments of the Great Exhibition year in 
London seem likely to be re-enacted here, with fitting variations, as 
may suit the different bent of the two nations. With the exception of 
what may be called the heavier handicrafts, from engineers to teamsters 
—who are all “on strike” for higher wages—the remaining part of the 
population seems active and looking forward to an unusually brilliantshop- 
ping campaign. Already (thanks to the Great Exhibition) the Broad- 
way stores have assumed more than their wonted splendid appearance ; 
though the delicate wares, whether for apparel or otherwise, seem ter- 
ribly the worse for the dust arising from a score of upstart hotels rear- 
ing their heads in every direction. The Crystal Palace and its minor 
rival, Franconi’s Hippodrome, must be supposed to swell the human tide 
of New Yorkers prodigiously, if they are to attract as many visitors as 
would fill the hotels, whose yawning brick halls will, in a brief month or 
two, be ready to shelter and welcome any amount of excursionists. 

The great iron frame of the Industrial Palace is complete, save the 
dome, which may be expected to rear its colessal head in a few 
days; meanwhile, the sound of the granite’s blast is incessant, as well 
the hammering of rivets. and the duller sound of the pick-axe. Like 
its London forerunner, the New York structure has for a while thrown 
some rather conspicuous pieces of masonry in the shade. — It is placed 
close by the Croton Reservoir; from the parapet of which crowds of 
eager promenaders watch the progress of the work (a glimpse of the 
reservoir is seen at the right side of the Sketch). On the other side a 
monster Babel-like wooden tower will soon rear its head some two or 
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‘ THE THEATRES. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
There seems to be a fatality attendant on the performance of Donizetti's 
“ Maria di Rohan” in this country. Its first production, in May, 1847— 
although signalised by one of the greatest yocal and histrionic triumphs 
ever witnessed on any stage, in Roneconi’s masterly delineation of 
Chevreuse, a part written expressly for his powers, for the Italian Opera 
House, in Vienna, in 1843—was exceedingly disastrous, owing to the failure 
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three hundred feet high. This is Barnum’s addition to forthcoming 
amusements. The galleries are already commenced. One fancies an 
elephant striding up to its summit, as in some towers of Hindostan, 
Barnum is precisely the man to revive that eccentric feat. 

But all the menageries which have ever appeared here must fade be- 
fore th- troupe of Franconi, who has just arrived. The private view of 
his equestrian spectacle takes place on the 25th; till then, every one is 
on the tenter-hooks of expectation. People gape at the very announce- 
ments of what is in store for them in the big booth of Madison-square. 
Imagine announcements comprising “daring feats and animated 
splendours,” the Pentathlon and Stadium, and other athletic entertain- 
ments; the whole to be thrown open to the public on the 2nd of May. 
With one or two exceptions scarce worth mentioning, there has been, as 
yet, no representative of Ducrow or Astley in America; so that Mons. 
Franconi will have a clear field before him. 

These coming spectacles of the gymnasts have been forestalled by 
Exhibitions, which appeal to quite other sensations and faculties; we 
here allude to the New York Academy of Paintings, which was last 
night opened to private view. The American school of art may 
safely be said to have considerably progressed, since the time 
(some score or more years) when Basil Hall pronounced it 
“hard, flat, and woodeny,” though these three adjectives might 
even now not inaptly suit some of the crudities hung so uncharitably 
for their owners here. The whole collection impresses you as an ave- 
rage one in Suffolk-street would do. With no aims at historical com- 
position worth noticing, portraits and landscapes hold the line. 
Amongst the former, the portrait of Eastlake, the President of the 
Royal Academy, stands conspicuous, as a carefully elaborated and 
characteristic likeness, which was duly appreciated at the Trafalgar- 


PRESENT STATE OF “ THE CRYSTAL PALACE,” AT NEW YORK, 


square salon last year. A lady’s head by the same painter (Hunting- 
don) is also of considerable merit. 

Landscapes evidently are the forte of the rising American school. 
There is something very striking in the general novelty of the scenery, 
the totally different scale of harmony from which the British painters 
have made their own, which shows that, in landscape even, endless 
monotony of tone and subject might occasionally be departed 
from. That a little effort is mecessary, the works ef Durand 
seem to show: perhaps the effort in his compositions is a trifle too 
obvious. Eclecticism in matter as well as style, tends to give an over- 
drawn and unnatural character to otherwise meritorious works. Fancy 
the twelve cantos of ‘“ Paradise Lost” thrown into one pictorial illus- 
tration! The very thought is oppressive, and one feels that the dimen- 
sions of Banvard’s last panorama of 12,000 feet would hardly suffice for 
its development : yet that is the complaint of Durand’s fine picture of 
the “ Progress of Civilisation.” Not amenable to this charge, but a 
downright bold piece of scenic painting, is Cropsey’s ‘‘ Niagara Falls”— 
the best approach to the sublime we have seen of this volume of waters. 
Kenseth has some exquisitely mellow mountain scenes: his is a pleasant 
medley of Both and Ruysdael, whom he has studied without merging 
his originality in either. Pre-Raphaelitism finds its champion in Mr. 
Tait, whose “ Hunting Party” closely reminds one of Hunt’s later 
works. Evidently Ruskinism has in the future of American art a de- 
terminate stronghold. 


A BURMESE DANCE. 
A scENE of peace from a seat of war may be an agreeable variety in 
our Illustrations of our contest with the Burmese. 


The Engraving, from a sketch by a recent traveller, correctly repre- 
sents the dresses and musical instruments, and the style of houses (built 
of wood) and the temples (of stucco) common in Burmah. 

The dress of the women, consisting merely of a coloured silk handker- 
chief worn as a waist-cloth, exposes the leg as high as the knee when 
the wearer walks. The white jacket of the women is only worn by those 
that are married; and a simple scarf is folded across thé breast by the 
unmarried. The hair, of glossy blackness, is never covered by cap or 
bonnet ; and the women use a chattah (umbrella), of the Talipat palm. 

The lower part of the dress of the men is always of silk, of gay and 
varied patterns, and is worn as shown in the Sketch. The jacket is of 
fine white cloth. The hair is dressed in a knot on the top of the head. 
Round the temples is worn a piece of book-muslin, of very fine quality, 
the arrangement of which occupies much of the time of those who are 
inclined to coxcombry. A singular custom prevails of wearing as an 
ear-ring, the box in which is contained the “ pau,” which they chew. 
The lower lobe of the ear is distended frightfully, so as to allow the in- 
sertion of the box, which unscrews in the middle for that purpose. 

The musical instruments consist of banjo, drum, and triangle. The 
music is, to English ears, very monotonous. The mode of dancing, 
though quite suited to the natives of a hot country, where exertion is dis- 
liked, and activity in exercise unnecessary, is very peculiar. It consists 
of what we should call posturing—the men balancing themselves in ex- 
traordinary positions, with such contortions of the fingers, arms, and 
legs, as are most painful for an Englishman to witness. When any ex- 
traordinary feat is accomplished, the spectators express their approval 
by significant grunts, “ughs,” “ hahs,” &c. 
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Bath stone. The contractors are Messrs. 
Holland, of Duke-street. 

The ecclesiastical district of St. John’s is 
detached from St. Matthew’s, Brixton, the 
Incumbent of which (Dr. Vaughan) has 
given £1000 towards the several erections; 
and his son, the Rey. Matthew Vaughan, is 
the appointed minister of this new church. 

As the name of the new town is one of 
much interest in the county of Surrey, we 
may be induced to refer to the subject ina 


subsequent Number. 


RESTORATION OF 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD CROSS. 


AmonG the fine old market crosses which 
the wear of centuries has spared for the 


admiration of the lovers of art is the Cross 


at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, sup- 


posed to be the work of five centuries since, 


at one of the best periods of our architec- 


ture. In this long interval time had, how- 


ever, reduced the monument to a very di- 


lapidated condition: this was a subject of 


much concern to the townspeople, who fre- 


quently expressed a wish for the restoration 


of the olden work; when Colonel Hanmer, 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD CROSS, RESTORED, 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, ANGELL-TOWN, NORTH 
BRIXTON. 


Tus beautiful structure was consecrated on Saturday last, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, assisted by the Rey. Dr. Vaughan, and upwards 
of twenty of the neighbouring clergy. The Bishop, attended by his 
chaplain, was received shortly before eleven o’¢lock, at the door of the 
church, by the Commissary, the Registrar, the clergy, and others at. 
tendant upon the occasion. The right rey. prelate immediately pro- 
ceeded to the Communion-table, where a petition was presented praying 
for the consecration of the church. The petition having been read, the 
Bishop signified his consent, and commenced the consecration service by 
walking in procession down one of the aisles, and returning up the other 
aisle, attended by the Commissary and the clergy ; the Bishop and clergy 
alternately repeating the 24th Psalm. After the usual prayers, the 
Bishop being seated, the Commissary read the sentence of consecration, 
which was signed by the Bishop, and ordered by him to be duly re- 
gistered among the muniments of the Registry-office. The usual 
prayers for morning service were read by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan; after 
which an eloquent sermon was preached by the right rev. prelate. The 
sacred edifice was crowded in every part by a congregation who mani- 
fested great interest in the event. 

The church is capable of holding 1150 persons, and has been built at 
the sole expense of William Stone, Esq., of the Casino, Herne-hill, on 
ground liberally granted by B.J. A. Angell, Esq., of Rumsey-house, 
near Calne, Wilts, who has also given the site for the parsonage-house, 
and for schools, and dwellings for the teachers, built on another part of 
this large estate, shortly to be entirely covered with houses. The cost, 


of the church (designed, by Mr, Ferrey) has been upwards of £5000. It 
is in the Perpendicular style: the plan consists of a lofty and massive 
west tower, with octangular pinnacles at the angles; there are a nave, 
north and south aisles, and a conspicuous north porch, chancel, and 
vestry. 

The seating is entirely of oak; the paving of encaustic red and black 
tiles. The roofs are stained deal, and the spaces between the timbers 
tinted in azure colours. An organ remains to be provided. 

The materials of the building are Kentish rag facing, varied with 
Devonshire rag-stone in the ornamental parts ; the dressings being of 


of Stockgrove-house, having purchased the 
manor—held many years by the family of 
Lord Leigh—by his liberality, aided by 
several influential’ gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood, the restoration of the 
Cross was. commenced in September last, 
and. has lately been completed, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Cox, of Leighton. 

From its architectural details, we may at- 
tribute this cross to the reign of Edward ITI. 
It consists of two stories, the lower covered 
with a stone groining, which, in its turn, 
forms the base of the second story. The 
tracery of this lower portion is remarkably 
good. It rests upon five buttresses, and a 
centre shaft, with small shafts and caps 
at the angles, internally; the cornice is 
charged with gurgoiles and grotesque heads, 
and is surmounted by a pierced parapet, 
embattled. 

The second story contains five statues, ar- 
ranged in the following order:—Looking 
down the chief street of the town, and to- 
wards the parish church, you perceive the 
Virgin with the Child; on her right, a 
bishop, possibly the bishop of the diocese for 
the time being; on her left is a venerable 
crowned and bearded figure, whom we may 
conjecture to be King Edward III.; on the 
right of the bishop stands St. John the Bap- 
tist, with the Agnus Dei and a book ; on the 
left of the king is Christ, having risen from 
the tomb. 

The five outer buttresses are also affixed 
to the jambs by tracery work, forming flying 
buttresses at the angles. The centre of the 
cross is a large crocketed pinnacle, sur- 
mounted until recently by a wrought-iron vane, over which stood a 
cross and crown. Whether this formed part of the original structure 
is uncertain. 

In the foundation-stone, which was deposited by Colonel Hanmer, is 
engraved the following inscription ;— . 


Mth. 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


This ancient Gothic ¢ is sai ected A.D. 1350. Temp- 
Edward lil, Toss is said to have been er 0. Temp 

A.D. 1620 it was repaired by a rate of fourpence levied upon each inha- 
bitant, and it has since received several imperfect restorations. 

At the present date, 1852, its very dilapidated state being much de- 
plored, the Lord of the Manor, aided by some of the wealthier inhabitants 
ofthe town, raised the following liberal subscriptions :— 


Colonel Hanmer, K.H., Mr. Joseph Proctor ..£26 5 0 

Lord ofthe Manor ., £140 0 0| Mr.C. Ridgway .. « 26 5 0 

Mrs. Grant 5 +» 6210 0; Mr. E. Lawford .. «- 2 50 

Mr. Bassett = + 65210 0 ——— 

Mr. F. Bassett ..  ¢. 96 5 0| Total cost ee -- 350 0 0 
Mr. W. Cox, Dunstable, Architect and Sculptor. 


And it was restored to its former beauty and original state. 


There has been an additional £75 subscribed for a new iron palisade 
by the Lord of the Manor and J. D. Bassett, Esq. 

Mr. Cox, the architect, has faithfully carried out the design of the 
restoration. The figures of the old cross, which were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, have been placed round the Market-house—a very ex- 
cellent arrangement ; and those on the present structure have been 
beautifully executed by Mr. Cox, who was also the sculptor of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. 


Exuisition oF Caniner Work.—Four yan-loads of highly 
valuable specimens for'this Exhibition were removed last week from Wind 
sor Castle to Gore House, Kensington. Besides the contributions of her 
en 8 the Dukes of Hamilton, Buccleuch, Devonshire, and Northum- 
berland, the Earls Spencer and Amherst, the Lords Willoughb d’Eresby 
and de I’'Isle, Sir Anthony Rothschild, Mr. Charles Mills, Mr. C. B. Wali 
M.P., Mr. H. Magniac, Mr. James Morrison, Mr. George Field, Mr. I. K’ 
Brunel, Mr. E. Pownall, Mr. John Auldjo, Mr. J. Swabey, Mr. D. M. Da. 
vison, the Rey. M. Taylor, Mr. H. Farrer, and other gentlemen have libe- 
rally consented to lend valuable examples for public instruction in the 
production of cabinet work. 


NEW CHURCH OF ANGELL-TOWN, NORTH BRIXTON. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO COLONEL HIGGINS, R.A. 


On Saturday last several influential Canadians, on a visit to England, 
in the name of the hon. the Mayor and citizens of Quebec, presented 


to Colonel Higgins a superb piece of plate, designed and manufactured 
pi oe Garrard, of the Haymarket, and bearing the following in- 
ription ;— 


TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO COLONEL HIGGINS, R.A. 


Presented to Colonel Gordon Higgins, Royal Artillery, b 
and Councillors, the Magistrates, fo the Citizens of Gushee. prion ad 
of their regard and esteem for one who, while holding the distinguished 
position of Commandant of the Garrison for a period of five years 
evinced, in his frequent intercourse with them, public and social qualities 
which, eliciting their highest approbation, induced in all a feeling of re- 
spect for him as an officer and a gentleman. 

Prior to Colonel Higgins quiting Quebec, he was presented by the 
Mayor, on behalf of the principal inhabitants, and in the presence of an 
influential meeting, with an address, expressive of their sincere regret 
at the termination of the gallant Coloncl’s period of service in Canada. 
To the address is attached the names of the Chief J ustice of the Pro- 
vince, the Hon. Sir James Stuart, Bart., of other Judges, of some of the 
members of the Provincial Administration, of the principal merchants, 
and of some hundred other gentlemen. Colonel Higgins thanked the 
meeting for this distinguished honour; and the plate here engrayed is 
the handsome testimonial of esteem, the presentation of which awaited 
the arrival of the gallant Colonel in England. 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


MR. CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, M.P. FOR NEW ROSS, 
IRELAND. 


THE distinct personal interest attaching to Mr. Duffy’s appearance in 
the Imperial Parliament, is peculiar and great. The man, who in 1852 
was returned to serve in Parliament for the small but thoroughly in- 
dependent borough of New Ross, Wexford, was, not five years ago, 
tried as a rebel—as the chief organiser in the partial Irish outbreak 
of that period against the English connection—and he has entered Par- 
liament without, in any respect, having compromised or contradicted 
the convictions in conformity with which “ Young Ireland ” entered on 
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MR, CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, MP. FOR NEW ROSS.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH RY BEARD. 


that final struggle, which resulted in the deportation, to Van Diemen’s 
Land, of O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell; but in the acquittal (upon 
legal and constitutional grounds) of their friend, Mr. Duffy. Could a better 
evidence be referred to of the thorough “ freedom ” of the English Consti- 
tution? And beyond the personal interest there is now an extensive 
public interest... Mr. Duffy, as a member of Parliament, took his position 
in Imperial politics, as the representative of the “ party of independence ”— 
as the leader of the party, which not only all English politicians, 
but the governing classes of Ireland, regard as peculiarly impractical ; 
and, as an isolated individuality in the Legislature, there could, in his 
case, be none but the personal importance arising from the protests of a 
highly intellectual man, upon grounds which he could urge, as a 
foreigner, against the continuance of the English connection with Ire- 
land. The recent confusion, however, thrown into Irish politics, by some 
utterly unexpected combinations, compels a new career for Mr. Dutfly ; 
and the probability would seem to be, that the “ ex-rebel” will be the 
leader in the English House of Commons of the par excellence “ Irish 
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party”—that party, including men who have little or no sympathy 
with Young Ireland, and with whom Mr. Duffy’s ultimate purposes 
can only allow a temporary agreement. 

In England, hitherto, Mr. Dutly’sname has been best known in connection 
with the celebrated Nation newspaper—a journal which is historical for 
its influence in reforming the newspaper press of Ireland, creating a new 
Trish literature ; and, politically. for the results of its influence in break- 
ing down the power of O'Connell over his countrymen. The political 
tendencies and fortunes of the Nation are matters of the news 
of to-day; and the more agreeable portion of its character to 
dwell upon in our columns is that which relates to its literary 
fruits. Mr. Duffy was the founder of the Nation, the originator 
of its peculiarly systematized nationalism of policy, and has been the 
sustainer of its ceaseless work from 1848 up to this moment, when, direct 
appeals to independence being now suppressed, it is as powerful as ever 
in directing the younger minds of Ireland, not only in regard to current 
politics, but in regard to general literary and social philosophy. The 
Nation was the centre of the political movement of Young Ireland ; 
around it gathered all the aspiring men who had grown weary of 
O'Connell; and to its teachings men like Mr. Meagher owed 
all their oratorical inspiration. In the Nation grew up that 
“ballad poetry of Ireland” to the striking vigour, beauty, and 
originality of which men like the late Jeffreys pay the warmest and 
heartiest tribute; and, from the appearance of its first number, the 
marked modern intellectual movement of Ireland—so far as it is a 
scientific attempt to discover and to analyse the native element of Irish 
literature—conspicuously dates. Mr. Duffy is entirely self-educated—a 
singular fact in connection with the founder of a literature; and he is 
sprung from the peasant class—as singular a circumstance in regard to 
aman who was famous as a ledder of the young scholars of Ireland 
before he was forty. He is the son of a Monaghan farmer; but though 
an “ Ulster man,” who are of as much Scotch as Irish blood, he is essen- 
tially Celtic in race, as his appearance sufficiently testifies. A common 
ethnographical observation in the House of Commons during the short 
session before Christmas, when he made his first appearance being that 
there must necessarily be some affinity between Irish celts and “ pure Se- 
phardim,” seeing that Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Duffy might be taken for one 
another. He appears to havedeveloped unusually early his literary tastes, 
for it would seem that in his eighteenth year he went to Dublin 
friendless and unknown, but determined on being an author. As 
with many others who have started with the same ambition, he 
found the great avenue to fame was through a newspaper office. 

After the ordinary gradations on the Dublin press, Mr. Duffy, probably 
finding abject acquiescence in O'Connellism uneasy, and no other policy 
then possible on the Liberal papers, proceeded to Belfast, where he be- 
came editor of aninfluential newspaper. He returned to Dublin in 1841, 
became connected with the “ Mountain” of the O'Connell party; and in 
1842 he started the Nation, announcing that he had begun an educational 
journal; and electrifying the political and literary circles of the Irish 
metropolis by the unreserve and the originality of his tone and topics. The 
motto, which, in imitation of the English Hxaminer, he adopted and 
placed over his leading articles was a phrase from Chief Baron Woulfe 
— To create and foster public opinion in Ireland, and to make it racy 
of the soil;” and that sentence is the text of all he has done since, 
both with respect to politics and to literature. In five years he had 
created a public opinion; collected a party; and the contest with 
O'Connell and the artificially-forced “rebellion” of 1848 were the re- 
sults. But up to1847 he had acted in concert with O’Connell; and in 
1844 was a fellew-prisoner with O'Connell, for “ sedition,” in Richmond 
Gaol, Dublin: being liberated, it will be remembered, after the “ delu- 
sion-and-mockery-and-snare” speech of Lord Denman, by the House of 
Lords, The struggle between Old and Young Ireland was, perhaps, 
precipitated by events, but it was inevitable, sooner or later. O'Connell 
had worked the people up to the highest pitch of expectancy ; and, in fact, 
the country which witnessed the monster meetings was already ina revolu- 
tionary state. When “ agitation” had done all that agitation could, the 
young followers of the old leader asked if all was not “ready;” and 
when O'Connell said that he would never shed a drop of blood to gain 
an object which it was clear “ agitation” alone would not gain, the only 
consistent course for the honester of the party to pursue was to retire. 
They left the Repeal Association, and founded the Irish Confederation. 
Then came the prosecutions and the foolish attempt of Mr. Smith O’Brien 
to rouse a nation to arms, while all the priests were proclaiming peace. 
Mr. O’Brien failed ; and he and Meagher, and the violent and vulgar 
Mitchell were transported. Mr. Duffy wasimplicated ; and, though there 
is reason to believe he was against all the violence and all the folly of 
his confederates, he never said a word expressing a desire to haye his 
acts at all distinguished or separated from theirs. He accepted his fate, 
and volunteered defiunce. Nevertheless, after several trials, he was ac- 
quitted, practically for want of evidence. 

Indirectly it cannot be said that Mr. Duffy failed. He had destroyed 
the huge imposture of O’Connellism in Ireland, and he had evoked a 
manlier spirit in public affairs, and insisted upon a higher standard 
for public men, He himself has admitted the direct failure, but never 
appears to have been disheartened. On emerging from prison he at 
once started the Nation again, modifying his programme of policy, 
and in a great measure promising to limit his energies to the obtain- 
ing of social reforms. He seized the main point—the abiding and ever- 
renewed cause of the social mischiefs of Ireland—the bad land laws, 
and he initiated the agitation of tenant right, the conse- 
quences of which have been seen in the “ independent party” 
sent to Parliament from Ireland, to promote a measure on this 
subject. It must be confessed that the controversies provoked by the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in 1851 assisted greatly in the success of Mr. 
Dufly’s efforts to construct an Irish Parliamentary party, which should 
necessarily act in a state of isolation, at enmity with every English Go- 
vernment, and separated from every English party. It is this—as all 
Englishmen think—most impracticable Parliamentary policy, which Mr. 
Dufly, with others, is now insisting on in Ireland; the results being the 
contest at the Carlow and Athlone elections, 

Mr. Duffy is a barrister; but, like most journalists, who seek from 
the Bar the “ standing’ they fancy their own profession does not give, 
he has never practised. He has been twice married. 


Mr. Duffy, in the House of Commons, on Thursday last, exhibited 
temper and conduct which cannot but tend to lower him in the estima. 
tion of all right-minded persons in Ireland as well as in England. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


ConFIRMATION OF THE Bishop or Lrxcotn.—The ceremony 
v8 Payee the — of bed nigie Jackson to be Bishop of Lin- 
k place on Tue: m ‘ ’ pari f - 
iclow, Cheap. ay morning, in the parish church of St. Mary. 

Consrcration.—Thursday morning was fixed for the conse- 
cration of the Right Rey. Dr. Jackson, Bishop of Lincoln. Shortly after 
eleven o'clock the several parties engaged in the ceremony left the 
Archiepiscopal Palace and proceeded to Lambeth church. The consecrat- 
ing Bisheps were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Oxford, and Lichfield. The Bish ps of Que’ and Ohio 
were also present. Aiter the usual morning service had been performed the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Irene. After which, the Bishop elect, vested 
with his rochet, was pests by the Bishops of London and Oxford ; 
the Bishop of London (addréssing the Archbishop) said, * Most 
Rey. Father in God, we present unto you this godly and well-learned man 
to be ordained and consecrated Bishop.” The Archbishop then de- 
manded the Queen’s writ for consecration. It was handed to him, and 
afterwards read by Mr. F, H. Dyke. After which the several oaths ‘were 
administered, and the rest of the consecration service was proceeded 
with, and was terminated by the administering of the sacrament. 

TEsTiMoNIAL.—The Rey. R. G. Calthrop, late Curate of New- 
burn, Northumberland, from his congregation at Dalton Chapel. 

New Cuurcn at Pimico.—A new church, dedicated to St. 
Gabriel, has just been completed in Warwick-square, Pimlico, and will 
be consecrated on Thursday next, the 12th instant, by the Bishop of 
London. We shall give further particulars, and an Ylustration, 3 a 
future Number. 
ae nen ag ta Tey Phas venerable Archdeacon Hale 

a visitation e cl of the City and Archdeaconry of London 
in the parish church of St. Bepulehre, now-hill. There were about 180 
clergymen present. > 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Rectories: The Rev. B. 
Brook, to Killeevan; Rey. E. Holmes, to Wakerley, Northamptonshire ; 
Fey ven Wee ie ced Lane Selena ; eat. . Prior, to 

gton, Yorkshire; Rev. J. B. ennis, to Great Horkesl 
sexs Rev. Edward Gray, Au ; Rey. Di shen 


yndon, Rutlandshire 
cies: Rey. W. ¥, vB 
to 


; Rey. E. Walker, 
Rev. A. Kent, to Coin St. Ald 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury ; Rey. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


_— 


SunpAY, May 8.—Sunday after Ascension-day. 
teat 9.—Easter Term ends. Corporation and Test Acts repealed, 
8. 
‘TUESDAY, 10.—Theatrical Performances first licensed. 
WEDNESDAY, 11.—Mr. Perceval shot by Bellingham, 1812. 
THURSDAY, 12.—Lord Strafford beheaded, 1641, 
¥ripay, 13.—Old May-day. Henry IV. of France assassinated, 1610. 
SATURDAY, 14.—Oxford Term ends. Henry Grattan died, 1820. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 14, 1853. 


Sunday. | Menday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday.| Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 
x a u Aa M Aa u a M Aa u A MIA 
1a noe anna | nn] nna | nm “| nm | “nnn | nm | nn | 
2 1512 3)2 O13 5/13 20/3 36,3 Wi 4 514 2) 4 40/4 55)5 15/5 30] 5 55 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
MAY, 1853, 


On SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 14, the Eleventh Anniversary of the 
commencement of the ILLustRATED Lonpon News, will be Published 


A DOUBLE NUMBER, 


Containing a Series of Splendid Engravings—copies of some of the 
finest Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, just opened, 
including— 


The Execution of Montrose .. os +s +» E. M. Ward, A 
An aeaooe of the Happier Days of Charles I. - ie. 
The Monarch Oak 3 os +: + «+ M. Anthony. 
Sophia and Olivia (“ Vicar of Wakefield”) .. «+ TT. Faed. 
The City of Refuge ee .- - ++ £, Armitage. 
The Order of Release, 1651 .. oe. os «. J. E. Millais. 
Brunetta and Phillis ee a «+ A, Solomon. 
Death of Thomas a& Becket .. «. J. Cross. 
Scene from the ** Tempest” - oe oe C. Rolt. 

fruit se ay oe 5 es «» G@. Lance. 
“ The Brothers’ Little Pet” ( eae oe +. A, Munro. 
“The Maid of Saragossa.”—“ A Daughter of Eve” 

(Sculpture.) oe oe as o» J. Bell. 


With a copious and interesting Critical Review of the Pictures exhibited. 


The DOUBLE NUMBER, printed carefully on paper manufactured 
expressly for the purpose, will also contain the following Engravings:— 
The Laying Down of the Submarine Electric Telegraph Cable from 

Dover to Ostend. The Cable Manufactory, &c. 
pe en i the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway. (Two 

ews. 

The “ Bengal” Iron Steam-ship. 

New Metropolitan Churches of St. Gabriel and St. Anne. 

Assault of the Mandingo Town, Medina; Portrait of the Chief, &c. (Three 
Engravings.) 

The Tomb of Napoleon at Paris. 

And other Ilustrations.—Experiences of an Australian Gold-seeker (with 
Engravings). Plan of the Estate at Kensington, purchased by the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, &. Opening of the 
Dublin Great Industrial Exhibition on Thursday next. 

Price of the Two Numbers, ONE SHILLING. 

To secure Copies, Orders must be sent immediately to all News-agents ; 

and to the Office, 198, Strand, London, 


WITH THIS WEEK’S ‘‘ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
IS PUBLISHED A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1853. 


Tue decisive majority of Monday evening leaves no doubt that 
the safety of the Budget is secured, and that the re-installation of 
a Derby Ministry is not to be looked for till the “Greek Kalends.” 
There is, consequently, no fear of a dissolution of Parliament—an 
event which would have been exceedingly inconvenient, if not 
mischievous, at the present time. An examination of the division 
list shows some curious results. Out of sixty-four members who in 
November last supported the abortive Budget of Mr. Disraeli, no 
less than forty-seven have gone oyer to the Ministerial side, and 
swelled the majority of Monday evening. Of the remaining nine- 
teen, three were prevented from attending the House by indisposition, 
and sixteen were absent without explanation or pairs. What the 
opinions of these nineteen gentlemen may be, the country and their 
constituents will probably learn at some future period. In the 
meantime, sixteen of them may be fairly classed among the 
waverers, shaken in their allegiance to their party ; not quite 
off with the old love, and not quite prepared to be on with 
the new; but only waiting for time and circumstance to 
make the inevitable change. But these results, though gra- 
tifying, are not calculated to excite surprise. ‘The case is 
altered, however, with regard to some of the Irish mem- 
bers. When we find that Messrs. Duffy and Lucas, and 
twenty-seven other representatives of Irish constituencies, for- 
merly claiming to be Liberals and Free-traders, went out 
into the lobby with Mr. Disraeli, we cannot but express our 
wonder that such a leader should have found such allies. 
Mr. Disraeli has denied that he made any compact with the Irish 
members who formerly opposed his policy, although the existence 
of such a compact has been generally asserted, and very widely 
believed, and though it was affirmed in an Irish journal, by a 
writer claiming to have been present when the pong oi was pro- 
posed. We must, however, take Mr. Disraeli at his word, and 
treat the Irish compact as a purely imaginary one. But, what- 
ever the real state of this matter may have been, we shall 
doubtless find, now that the Budget is certain to be 
triumphantly carried, that these Irish members will be dis- 
posed to return to their own ranks, and to support the Go- 
yernment against any hostile amendments that may be moved 
against those portions of the Budget which do not extend taxation 
to Ireland. They are clearly not the allies upon whose aid Mr. 
Disraeli can reckon in any division on the y-duties, or in 
any general attempt to embarrass or defeat the istry. For, let 
these gentlemen say what they will, the extension of the Income- 
tax to Ireland is by no means unpopular among the great bulk 
of the people of that country. It is only a small minority 
in Ireland that will be li ie to the new burden; while 
the overwhelming majority will feel the benefits of the 
Ministerial measure, in the reduction of the price of ni 
commodities, and in the impetus that will be given to trade and 
commerce. The fear of their constituents will be before the eyes 
of these twenty-nine gentlemen—if the voters in their several 
counties and boroughs be, as we suspect nine-tenths of them to 
be, men who possess far less than £100 or even £50 per annum. 
To these twenty-nine Irish bi arc of the Budget are to be 
added five English members, who have been hitherto reckoned as 
supporters of the Ministry. This makes a Ministerial loss of 
thirty-four, to counterbalance the gain to which we have already 
adverted. But these numbers represent simply the idiosyncracies 
and peculiarities of a few members of Parliament, pledged, some 
of them, against an Income-tax in any and are not 
be taken as applicable to the future stages of the Budget. 

For these and other reasons we incline 2 
future divisions will be still larger than that upon the Property 
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and Income-tax clause; and that the older the — 
ey a ee a Trish 
members. 


Tue present session of Parliament is likely to be long celebrated in 
our annals for the numerous committees it has appointed to investi- 
gate bribery and corruption in small boroughs, and for the un- 
sparing censure which the majority of those committees have passed 
upon the venal voters and impure oaypin where such practices 
have been proved to exist, But, notwithstanding ail this apparent 
zeal, it is still a question whether the old reproach against the 
House of Commons, that it had noreal desire either to prevent or to 
punish bribery, is not as well-founded as ever. Although the evi- 
dence given beforethe Chatham Committee was in the highest de- 
gree damaging, the House has refused to institute any proceedings 
against Sir Frederick Smith—described by Mr. H. mmond, 
amid loud cheers from every part of the House, to be “a meri- 
torious officer and an honourable gentleman.” “ When we 
are all of us called upon,” continued Mr. Drummond, 
“to take up stones to cast at Sir Frederick Smith, I should like 
to inquire who tus will say ‘I am without sin’?” Mr. 
Drummond, in this instance, hit the right nail on the head. A 
small minority in Parliament, including Lord John Russell and 
many others of its brightest ornaments, is, we believe, sincerely 
anxious to efface this plague-spot of bribery from the constituen- 
cies and from the Legislature; but the majority have laxer no- 
tions, and appear to think that the only sin in bribe 
is—to be detected in it. Gentlemen of the purest pri- 
vate character, and of the most unsullied honour in every rela- 
tion of life, think it no moral offence to bribe needy, 
unprincipled, and rapacious electors, directly and indirectly, 
by hard cash, or by appointments in the public service. And such 
being the feeling among so many “ honourable men” who aspire to 
legislate for this great country, and who fill conspicuous stations in 
its magistracy, it is scarcely surprising that the poorer classes 
should not think themselves warranted in having a purer code of 
political morality than their betters. We have but to study the 
melancholy evidence given before the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the charges against Mr. Stafford, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty under the Derby-Disraeli Administration, to understand 
how it is that poor men are demoralised by the political im- 
urity of the rich, That evidence, as far as it has yet been pub- 
ished, is quite sufficient to convince any one of the uselessness 
of attempting to elevate the character of humble men who have 
yotes, while men in the position of Prime Ministers, Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and Lords and Secretaries of the Admiralty, 
think it no shame to job the patronage of such great national 
establishments as the dockyards, for the sake of influence at 
elections, It afforded no room for any moral imputation upon 
the late Ministry, that it was composed for the most part of un- 
known and inefficient men, or that Mr. Disraeli introduced a 
Budget which excited that most formidable of all kinds of 
opposition—derision ; but it does afford ground for the gravest 
censure of their conduct, that at a time when the public 
mind was excited upon the subject of the national defences— 
or at any other time—they should have appointed in- 
competent persons for the service of the dockyards, avowedly 
for the purpose of influencing elections. It should be re- 
membered, too, that this was done in spite of the earnest re- 
monstrances of the responsible officer, and in contravention of the 
principle laid down by Sir Francis Baring—and rigidly adhered. to 
until the Duke of Northumberland became First Lord, and Mr. 
Stafford Secretary, of the Admiralty—that dockyard appoint- 
ments should be regulated by merit and capacity alone, 
We cannot wonder that so many ten-pound householders 
should make it a rule to job and sell their political 
rivileges, when such examples are set before them by men in 
high places. When the House of Commons deems it just and 
proper to institute a criminal prosecution—or, better still, an im- 
peachment—against one of its own members for bribery, or for a 
more flagrant offence, like that charged against Mr. Stafford, we 
shall believe, but not till then, that it is really desirous to purify 
the constituencies, and to clear its own character and dignity 
from the imputations that now so seriously affect the one and de- 
tract from the other. , 


THE COURT. 

Tue Court at Ossorne.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, 
the Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, Prince Arthur, the infant 
Prince, and suite, left Buckingham Palace at eight minutes before two 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, for the the Isle of Wight, The Queen and 
the Royal poe were escorted by a detachment of Light hig Sy to 
the Nine Elms station of the London and South-Western i yok 
and left by a — train for Gosport. The illustrious party crossed the 
Solent in the Fairy Royal yacht, and arrived at Osborne at ten minutes 
before six o’clock. ‘ i Beaks 

On Monday the Queen and the Prince, with the Reyal children, 
walked and drove in the grounds of Osborne. _ 

On Tuesday the Queen again drove out in the grounds. His 
rates aga: Prince Albert and the Royal children walked as usual in 

e 


ge A : 

On Wednesday the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by 
the Princess Helena and the Princess Louisa, drove out in a pony car- 
riage, and returned to Osborne about six o'clock. ; ' 

m Thursday afternoon his Royal Highness Prince Albert em- 
barked on board the screw steam-ship the Impérieuse, off Osborne, to wit- 
ness the trials of s of that vessel along the measured mile. His Royal 
Highness returned to Osborne at ha'f-past five o’clock. The Queen and 
the Royal family were out, as usual, in the grounds. 


The arrangements of the Court for the present season have 
been announced since the arrival of her Majesty in the Isle of Wight. 
The Queen will return to town on the 27th instant. As her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday will be celebrated on the 24th of May, no drawing- 
room will: be held upon that occasion; but three drawingrooms 
are announced during the month of June, as follows :—Thursday, 

esday, the 14th of June; Thursday, the 23rd 
of June. It is her Majesty’s intention that State balls shall 
take place at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, the 15th of June, and 
on Wednesday, the 29th of June; and that concerts shall be given on 
Friday, the,3rd of June; Monday, the 20th of June ; and on Monday, the 


4th of duly. 
The christening of his Royal Highness the infant Prince will 
take place on Monday, the 27th of June. : 


FASHIONABLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The invitations were limited to about five hundred ts, including 
the highest members of % eir ‘al ‘hnesses 
the Duchess cog lg the cess arrived about 
a quarter past eleven . The Duke of Cambri came sh 
afterwards. During the evening the Princess Mary honoured 
Edward Fitzalan Howard with her hand in a quadrille,the Duke of Cam- 


bridge er epee pales Fissalen Howard. pe 
Lady Sta 0! ley gave a on Monday n 

at hartow aS an Dower-antost. The invitations exceeded 700. “ihe 

Duke of Cambridge honoured her Ladyship with his company. 


C Highness the Duchess of Kent visited her Royal 
mess the Duchess of Gloucester on Wednesday, at Gloucester House. 
‘The Duchess of Suthe d Dap invited « large amber of 
Laan eee House 

os hs) Earl of Clarendon gave a Cabinet dinner to his colleagues 
_ The Countess of Jersey had an assembly on Friday evening. 
_-The Lady Constance Grosvenor gave to a son on the 28th 
| ult., at Stafford-house. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frinar. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the third reading of the Registration 
of Assurances Bill. 

Lord Sr. LEONARDS opposed the third reading, because he did not 
Delieve that the bill would carry out the objects for which it was in- 
tended; and the costs attendant upon such a measure would be 
enormous, and an additional burden upon the land. 

Their Lordships having divided, the numbers were :—For the third 
reading: Contents, 57; Non-Contents, 29: majority, 28. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The Select Committee on the Charitable Trusts Bill was nominated. 

The Cathedral Appointments Bill passed through Committee. 

Lord St. Leonards’ three Lunacy Bills were severally read a third 
time and passed.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,.—Frinay. 

The Lords’ amendments to the Crystal Palace Company Bill and the 
Great Yarmouth Waterworks Bill were considered and agreed to. 

In reply to a question from Sir J. Shelley, Mr. W1LsoN said the duty 
on clover and other emall seeds would be reduced, but he could not at 
present say to what extent. 

In answer to a question from Mr. J. B. Smith, the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHEQuer said the Government had not suspended we ee 
of annuities, except the usual suspension for a few days before and 
after every quarter. 

Lord J. RussExt gave notice that he should oppose the issue of the 
Chatham writ; and would move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
persons in the dock-yards from voting at elections. 


, MR. DUFFY. 

The SPEAKER called attention to the order of the day with respect to 
the words spoken by Mr. Duffy on the previous evening, and invited Mr. 
Duffy to explain. 

Mr. Durry said that on the previous evening his desire to make an ex- 
planation was taken away from him by Lord J. Russell, who had asserted 
that he had made allegations one syllable of which he could not prove. 
What he really ntended to have said was, that the same act of political 
profligacy which prevailed in the days of Walpole and the Pelhams had 
been exceeded by what had passed in that House under his own eyes, 
with respect to the Irish members who had abandoned their pledges, 
for reasons which he could only attribute to motives of personal ad- 
yancement. If, in making this statement, he had violated any of the 
orders of the House, or the usual mode of conducting debates in that 
House, he regretted it. 

Lord J. RussELu said, he understood the hon. gentleman in a very 
different sense on the previous evening, and he much doubted if the 
charge as it now stood was even disorderly, however undeserved might 
be the imputation it conveyed against the Irish members. He thought 
the matter should now be carried no further, and he, therefore, moved 
that the House should pass to the other orders of the day. 

After a few words from Mr. J. BALL, the House passed to the other 
orders of the day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

The House then went into a Committee of Ways and Means, and 

Mr. BouveRte put the question in the midst of much noise and con- 
fusion. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON asked what the question was? and 

Mr. FRENcH rose to address the Chair, when he was called to order, 
as the question had been already put. The hon. member put on his hat, 
and sitting dow: addressed the House, stating that Mr. Duffy was in 
possession. 

‘A scen: of excitement seemed about to ensue, when strangers were 
ordered to withdraw, and the galleries were immediately cleared. 

The numbers were—For Mr. Lawless’s amendment to exempt Treland 
from the Income-tax, 61; against it, 286 : majority, 225. 

It would eppear from what followed, that while strangers were absent 
a question was raised as to whether Mr. Bouverie should not have called 
upon Mr. Dufly to continue his arguments, in which he had been inter- 
rupted on the preyious evening ; and it was resolved that the House 
should resume in order to take the opinion of the Speaker upon the 
point. 

The SPEAKER decided against the necessity of calling on Mr. Duffy 
to resume the debate. 

The House then went again into committee; and in a short time a 
new scene took place, in which Captain Magan and Mr. Lawless were 
ihe chief actors; the former having said, when alluding to Mr. Law- 
less’s amendment, “I, for one, sympathise with the wanderings of a 
guilty conscience.” 

Mr. LAWLEss moved that the words should be taken down. 

Captain MaGAn having explained, Mr. Lawless withdrew his motion 
and the business proceeded. 

Myr. J. D. FrrzGEuaxp proposed an amendment, with the view of 
exempting trades and professions in Treland from the operation of the 
Income-tax. He said that by the adoption of his amendment, the cost 
of the machinery required to carry the Act into operation in Ireland 
would be greatly diminished. The hon. and learned gentleman having 
alluded to a compact that was reported between the members of the 
“Trish Brigade” and the late ministers, that in the event of the latter 
returning to oflice, they would not extend the Income-tax to Ireland. 

Sir J. PACKINGTON on the part of the late Government denied that 
there was any foundation for such a report. 

After some discussion the amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Mircneii moved an amendment which would have the effect of 
exempting from the Income-tax the first £100 derivable from any pro- 
fession trade or vocation, and of charging upon every pound received 
beyond £100 and under £500 for two years from April 5 1853, fivepence ; 
for two years from April, 1855, fourpence; and for three years from 
April, 1857, threepence. : 

Tue CHANCELOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the amendment, which 
was ultimately withdrawn. 

The House then resumed; the Chairman reported progress and asked 
leave to sit on Monday—Adjourned. 


A Cabinet Council will be held at the Fereign-office this day 


TreLanp.—U} the whole, the Budget of 
rcklved in Tietand, and less Spncetiion 
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, FOREIGN. 

France.—Panis, Tourspar Eveninc.—This being Ascension- 
day, and a close holiday, the Bourse has been closed. 

A funeral service was performed at the Invalides on Wednesday, for 
the repose of the soul of the Emperor; and another in the Imperial 
Chapel in the Tuileries, which was attended by Louis Napoleon, the 
Princess Mathilde, Princes Napoleon and Lucien, &c. The Empress 
was absent, being still confined to her apartment. 

The Emperor on Wednesday gave a private audience to M. Eugtne 
Scribe, who called the attention of his Majesty to the clauses of the bill 
which cancels the rights of dramatic authors and composers twenty years 
after their death, and solicited the Emperor to prolong that period. 

Haxover.—The question of constitutional reform has been 
again discussed in the Second Hanoverian Chamber, when the pro- 
position that the subject should be referred to a new committee was ne- 
gatived by a majority of two votes. 

Potanp.—The Administrative Council of the kingdom of 
Poland has decreed the confiscation of the property ef those political 
refugees who have not thought proper to take advantage of the amnesty 
which the Emperor has granted to them. 

TIrary.—The Government of Rome has decreed the withdrawal 
of the present paper currency within the current year, without loss or 
inconvenience to the holders of such notes. 

Marshal Radetzky has modified the rigorous state of siege to which 
Milan was subjected since the 6th of February last. 


SwirzeRLanp.—A telegraphic despatch from Berne, of the 
$rd, says :—t The Federal Council yesterday signified its disapprobation 
of the reply made to Austria, relative to the religious seminaries, by 
which the rights of Ticino are reserved.” 

According to the new Zurich Gazette, it was the Liberal candidate, 
President Franschebond, who was elected by 3000 votes—his competitor, 
M. Vuilleret, having only obtained 1500. 

Sparn.—Our accounts from Madrid are of the 30th ult. M. 
Bermudez de Castro had appointed M. Manuel Moreno Lopez Director 
Geners] of the Accounts, and M. Bazzanella Director of the Estancadas 
in the same department. All the rumours of the Ministerial crisis had 
completely ceased. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, MAY Sth. 


Month | Correctea|_Thermometer. | aren Departure | Degreo | Direction | Rain 
ana Reading r | Tempe-| porn of 
" Barometer H ratureof, ture trane ~~ * % 
Day. atoaa.| © 8 the Day. Average. | midity.| Wind. Inches. 
ee fod ® e ° ° Inches, 
April29 | 29.608 | 549 | 43°2 | 440 | — 59 95 E. 0.32 
» 80 .669 | 640 | 38°8 | 502 | — O1 70 _- 0.00 
May 1] 29.886 | 70°9 | 87°6 | 549 | + 41 55 =— 0.00 
EY 9.831 | 65°0 | 434 | 528 | + 17 73 E. 0.00 
> 29.725 | 585 | 481 | 504 | — Il 99 VAR. 0.52 
oy @4| 30.048 | 571 | 49°6 | 50°99 | — 08 95 E. 0.10 
» 5) 80.128] 63°6 | 40°2 | 513 | — OF 68 x. 0.00 
Note.—'The sign — denotes below the average, 


and the sign -+ above the a 
numbers in the seventh column are the supposition that 


air is represented by 100. 
The reading of the barometer inereased from 29.66 inches at the be- 


ginning of the week to 29.96 inches by 9h. a.m. on May Ist ; decreased to 


29.79 inches by 9h. a.m. on the 3rd, and increased to 30.20 inches by the 
end of the week. The mean reading for the week, at the height of 82 feet 
above the level of the sea, was 29.842 inches. The mean daily temperature 
has varied during the week from 6° below, on April 29th, to 4° above its 
average on May Ist. The mean err Figen of the week was 50°6°, being 
04° below the average of thirty-eig! 

temperature during the week was 19°. ‘The range of temperature durin, 
the week was 33°39, the highest reading 70:99, and the lowest 37°69, both 
occuring on the same day. Rain fell during the week to the depth of rather 
more than nine-tenths ofan inch. The mean reading of the barometer for 
the month of April, at the level of the sea, was 29.634inches. The mean 
temperature of the air was 45°, being 0'6° below the average of thirty- 
eight years. The mean temperature of the dew point was 389°. The 
mean degree of humidity was 78; complete saturation being represented 
by 100. ‘The mean daily range of temperature was 15$°. And rain fell to 
the depth of 3.4 inches. 


Lewisham, May 6th, 1853. JAMES GLAISHER. 


Herattu or Lonpoy.—In the week ending April 30, the births 
of 1622 children were registered in the pete oe districts: of these, 
852 were boys, and 770 were girls. Inthe eight corres 
1845-52, the average number was 1446. Respecting the deaths, the Regis- 
trar-General observes, that it is gratifying to observe a decided improve- 
ment in the public health. In the first three weeks of April, the deaths 
in London were—1340, 1243, 1182; in the last week of the month the 
diminution is considerable, the number being 1089. In the ten corre- 
H goteoe weeks of 1843-52, the average number of deaths was 930; which, 
if raised in a certain proportion, according to increase of population, 
becomes 1023. The excess of mortality in last week, above the 
estimated amount, is, therefore, 66—a result which is much more 
favourable than any of these returns have yielded since the cold 
weather set in. In January the deaths were about 1000 weekly ; 
since that time they have ranged from 1260 to 1500. In the 
past week, 227 deaths are referred to zymotic diseases: of these 
67 are hooping-cough, and 41 typhus. To dropsy, &c. 46. To tubercular 
diseases, 222—still 31 above their average: 151 of these were consumption. 
To diseases of the brain, &c.,117. ‘To diseases of the heart, 50. To those 
of the lungs, &c., 206: of these, 100 were bronchitis, and 75 pneumonia. To 
diseases of the stomach, &c., 60; and 24 to violence, &c. From these par- 
ticulars, as compared with previous returns, it will be seen that fatal 
cases arising from diseases of the respiratory organs, haye declined 
in the last two weeks from 242 to 206: those from zymotic diseases 
differ little in the general results. Typhus is on the decline. The 
Registrar-General remarks, speaking of meteorological observations, 
that it is difficult to over-rate the value which these observations possess 
and will acquire—as the diseases of men, the crops of the agriculturists, 
as well as the health of ther herds, and many manufacturing processes, 
depend on the state of the weather to an extent which has not yet been 
determined. That this is the case, eur own observations, published 
in this paper during the past quarter, have abundantly proved. 


Merrororitan Merrines anp ANNiveRsARTES.—On Friday 
week, the Zoological Society, at the offices, in Hanover-square.—On Satur- 
day, the London University College, in the Lecture-room, Gower-street.— 
On Monday, the Home and Colonial School Society, at the Institution 
Gray’s-inn-road ;_ the Wesleyan Missionary Society, at Exeter-hall; an 
the Naval and Military Bible Society, at Willis’s Rooms.—On Tues- 
day, the Literary Association of the riends of Poland, at the Sussex 
Chambers—On Wednesday, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in Exeter-hall ; the Medical Benevolent bg in Freemasons’ Tavern 
(upwards of £7000 subscribed) ; the King’s College Hospital, at the Al- 
bion Tavern; the Middlesex Hospital School of Medicine, in the hos- 
pital ; the University of London, in the large hall of King’s College; the 
St. Paul’s School, in the school, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; the Wykchamists, 
at Willis’s Rooms; the Evening Classes for Young Men in London, at the 
London Tavern.—On Thursday, the Society for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck, at their offices, John-street, Adelphi (Captain Saumarez, 
R.N., in the chair)—The Sunday-school Union 150th anniversary, at 
Exeter-hall.—On Friday, the ipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society, at Willis’s Rooms. 


Tue SupMaRmne AND European TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 
haye laid down their wires from the central hall of the House of Com- 
mons into several of the clubs in Pall-mall, securing to each of these 
establishments a distinct and private communication with the Houses of 
Parliament, as well as the additional facility of a direct communication 
with the Continent. : 


Forcery.—At the Mansion-house, on Thursday, a well-dressed 
young man, whorefused to give his name, wasexamined, relative tohaving 
uttered a ead aa check on Barnet, Hoare, and Co., and thereby remem 
£850. The check was filled up with great skill in the name of Whitbr 
and Co.; and, on getting eight £100 notes and fifty sovereigns for it, the 

er left. Ih five or-six minutes pada tgteg letected; and 

e necessary steps taken, and notice sent to the k of England, where 

prisoner was a little too late in visiting for changing the notes for gold, 
and for which he had provided himself with canvas bags; and, pei 
plying for the change, he was told that his presence was 4 
another 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


JAMES ROCHE, ESQ., OF CORK. 


Tuts learned writer, the “J. R.” of the literary 
world, and the author of “ Recollections of an 
marian,” died at Cork on the Ist ult. 
Mr. Roche was gifted with an extraordinary 
memory, which, combined with his constant 
habit of reading, enabled him to store up in his 
mind a prodigious amount of knowledge on 
almost every subject. His familiarity with clas- 
sical and foreign literature, has seldom been 
ag Soy For several years, he contributed 
ers to the Gentleman's Magazine under his well- 
known initials; but his highly-interesting, 
though discursive articles, were so surrounded, in 
the pages of our venerable contemporary, with 
»the dreary speculations of its antiquarian corre- 
een, that they attracted less public noto- 
ety and approval than they deserved, or would 
have obtained in a more popular periodical. 
Mr. James Roche, who had reached his eighty-fourth year, was brother 
of the late Mr. William Roche, M.P. for Limerick, and third son of 
Stephen Roche, Esq., of Granagh Castle, county Kilkenny, by Sarah, his 
second wife, daughter and co-heir of John O’Bryen, Esq., of Moyvanine. 
Sooke ag of erick, claim to be a branch of the ennobled house of 
Mr. James Roche married Anne, daughter of John Moylan, Esq., and 
has left two daughters, both married. He was long connected with 
banking pursuits, and was a magistrate for the city in which he resided. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS FELLOWES, C.B. 

THE death of this highly-distinguished officer occurred at the vicarage, 
Great Bedwyn, Wilts, the residence of his son-in-law, the Rev. Wm. 
Collings Lukis, on the 12th ult. He had completed his 75th year. Sir 
Thomas was brother of Sir James Fellowes, Knight, M.D., F.R.S., and 
oungest son of the late Dr. William Fellowes, of Bath, Physician Ex- 
raordinary to George 1V., when Prince Regent. He was born at Minorca 
in 1778, and entered the Royal navy, on board the Royal George, towards the 
close of the year 1797 (having previously been midshipman in the East 
India Company’s service), and was eminently distinguished throughout 
the war. In “O’Byrne’s Naval Biography” the details of Sir Thomas 
Fellowes’s exploits fill two closely printed columns of that work. 

Having gained his lieutenancy, he was appointed to the Swinger gun- 

brig, and afterwards to the Unique, 14 guns, with which he served with 
distinguished honour in the West Indies, and was rewarded with a Com- 
manders’ commission on the 16th September, 1809. In the following year 
he was appointed, under Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, to the chief com- 
mand of the whole Cadiz flotilla, consisting of 30 sail of gun-boats. 
Captain Fellowes was new, and for many successive months, in almost 
daily collision with the enemy, storming batteries, creating diversions in 
favour of attacks in other quarters, and distinguishing himself on every 
occasion. He was promoted to post rank 4th March, 1811, when he re- 
signed the command of the Cadiz flotilla, Early in 1812 he was ap- 
pee to the Fawn, 20, in which ship he recaptured the Perthshire 
etter-of-marque ; and destroyed the notorious heavy-armed Ame- 
rican privateer, Rosamond, near Puerto Cabello. After the peace 
we do not think he was employed till he was appointed to the Dartmouth, 
42, on the 21st of February, 1827, when he sailed for the Mediterranean 
with the duplicate of the treaty between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, for the protection of Greece. At the battle of Navarino, which 
was fought on the 20th of the following October, his gallantry in carrying 
the Dartmouth into actien, together with six fire-ships and four other ves- 
sels entrusted to his care, was the theme of praise and commendation 
throughout the fleet. He paid off the Dartmouth 16th March, 1830; and 
since that period has been successively commissioned to the Pembroke, 74, 
and the Vanguard, 80, on the Lisbon and Mediterranean stations. He 
was appointed Naval Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty in 1841, and in 1843 to 
be Captain-Superintendent of the Royal Naval Hospital and Victualling- 
yard at Plymouth. 

He received his flag as Rear-Admiral in 1849. Sir Thomas was a Knight 
of the Russian order of St. Anne; of the Redeemer, of Greece ; of the Legion 
of Honour in France, and of the Spanish orders of Charles IIT. and Ban: 
Fernando, 

Sir Thomas married, firat, 9th November, 1813, Catharine Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir William Abdy, Bart.; she died in October, 
1817, leaving one son, the present commander, William Abdy Fellowes, 
R.N., and two daughters. He married, secondly, 24th August, 1819, Mary 
Anne Catharine, daughter and heir of Colonel Isaac Hum ete of the 
Bengal Artillery. Lady Fellowes survives, and has several children, 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES THOMAS JONES. 

THIS ey officer, whose death occurred recently, was the representa- 
tive of the family of Jones, of Fronflraith, co. Montgomery. He was 
born in 1778, and entered the navy May 2, 1791, on board the Vulcan fire- 
ship. During the first five years of the French revolutionary war he 
served with Lord Hugh Seymour in the Leviathan and Sans Pareil; in the 
former of which ships he witnessed the occupation of Toulon, in August, 
1793 ; and was wounded in Lord Howe’s action, June 1, 1794; and in the 
latter participated as midshipman in the action fought off Isle de Groix, 
June 23, 1795. 

When Commander—a rank Sir Charles attained, after twelve years’ ac- 
tive service as Lieutenant, August 15, 1810—he was employed, from June 
16, 1814, to December, 1818, in the Harrier sloop, among the Oanary 
Isiands, where the merchants, in token of their grateful esteem, pre- 
sented him with a magnificent piece of plate. He became Post Captain 
Aug. 12, 1819, accepted the retirement as such Oct. 1, 1846, and was made 
Rear-Admiral August 27, 1851. 

Sir Charles (upon whom the honour of knighthood had been conferred 
in 1809) married, in 1817, Jane Helen Melville, only daughter of Gilbert 
Saltoun, Esq., of Bermuda, and had four sons: first, Charles Saltoun (who 
died unmarried September 15, 1842) ; second, Maurice, Lieut. R.N.; third, 
Gilbert, Lieut. H.E.1.C. Madras Artillery; and fourth, John Matthew, of 
the Inner Temple. 

Sir Charles was a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of Montgomery- 
shire, and served the oflice of High Sheriff in 1832. 


THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 

THE Very Rev. George Butler, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, son of the 
Rev. Weedon Butler, was bornin Pimlico, July 65,1774. At Cambridge, in 
January, 1794, being then only nineteen years old, he was Senior 
Wrangler and Senior Smith’s Prizeman of his year—Lord Lyndhurst 
(then Mr. Copley, of Trinity College) being in each case second to him. 
The following year he travelled (principally on foot) threugh a great 
art of Germany, where he formed the acquaintance of lopstock, 
Schiller, Goethe, and other eminent literary men, On his return he kept his 
terms at Lincoln’s-inn, and was on the point of being called to the bar 
when the appointment of mathematical lecturer to his college altered the 
direction ©: life. After being Fellow of his cellege, and a select 
reacher before the University, he was, in 1805, elected Head-master of 
Barrow School. In 1814 he was presented by his college to the rectory of 
Gayton, in Northamptonshire. He continued in his arduous office at 
Harrow till 1829, when, after four-and-twenty years of duty there, he re- 
tired te the living of Gayton, and devoted himself with the same un- 
wearied energy te the functions of a parish clergyman. In 1836 Dr. 
Butler became Chancellor of the diocese, and in 1842 was appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel to the vacant Deanery of Peverporough. In the 
latter office he continued till his death, which occurred on the 30th ult. 
Besides his great mathematical attainments, Dean Butler was also a 
distinguished classical scholar, and spoke German, French, and Italian 
with correctness and fluency. Me was practically versed in chemistry 
and other branches of physical science. He was a good musician and 
draughtsman ; and he excelled in all athletic exercises, bee. one of the 
best skaters, fencers, and swimmers of his time. A remarkable example 
of his bodily vert as well as of the kindness of his heart, was given 
in very advanced life, when, in the month of January, 1843, with snow 
on the ground, he plunged into a canal (by the side of which he was 
riding) to rescue a woman from drowning—an exploit that obtained for 
him a medal from the Royal Humane Society. 


MR. SAMUEL WOODBURN. 

‘Tus well-known amateur and dealer in pictures of old masters, early 
drawings, and prints, died on the 20th ult., at his house in Piccadilly, at 
the age of seventy-three. Mr. Woodburn (says the Literary Gazette) has 
been tae considered one of the first, if not the very first, judges of ancient 
art of his day, and has helped, more or less, for the last lifty years, in 
forming the principle picture-galleries of Europe. The collections of the 
Duke of Hamilton, grandfather of Se ee Duke, and of Lord Fitz- 
william, now at eylay ‘were formed chiefly by him ; as were also the 
Dimsdale, the Sykes, and the Lawrence collections. Of the last of these, 
valued at £100,000, at least half were gathered and supplied by Mr. 
Woodburn. In testimony of his services, Sir Thomas Lawrence ainted 
Mr. Weodburn’s portrait, and presented it to him. Lord Fitzwilliam left 
Mr. Woodburn a complimentary legacy of £100 a year. Samuel Wood- 
PE oe sett opm on ante ar Se was 
leaves behi m no one his equal in opinion o s 

essed, at the time of his death, of a large collection of pictures, 
wings, and engravings. 


f 

Tue Lary Duke or Wextrcron’s Witt.—In the late 
Duke's will there is contained a clause ap) gg those who were 
holding—at the time of his death—the offices Prime Minister, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to be the executors theteof—viz. the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, and the Right Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre—who, neving 
respectivel renounced taking upon themselves Pcoies of the will, 
letters of administration annexed thereto were on Thursday, the 5th inst., 
granted to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
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Tue presence of a large and powerful American fleet 
in the Eastern Seas possesses an unexpected interest 
at the present moment, in consequence of the intestine 
convulsions which endanger the throne of the present 
Emperor of China, and the probability that he may 
solicit on his behalf the intervention of any civilised 
foreign power which may be able to render him 
assistance against the successful rebels, who are de- 
feating his troops and ravaging & large portion of his 
empire. Some account of the yessels composing the 
American Expedition to Japan, and of its gallant 
Commander-in-Chief, cannot, therefore, fail to be in- 
teresting to our readers. : 

The Japan expedition was several times on the 
point of sailing before its actual departure | but first, 
the dispute about the North American fisheries ; se- 
condly, the Lobos Islands affair ; and, more recently, 
the Cuban difficulties, each in its turn interrupted the 
course of this enterprise. The rumour that President 
Pierce had given orders to recall the expedition has 
recently been positively contradicted. The squadron, 
as originally intended by the late Administration, to 
be placed under the command of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, as the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States naval force in the East and China Seas, and 
with a view to his contemplated visit to Japan, con- 
sisted of the following vessels :—One ship of the line, 
the Vermont,74; frigate Macedonian, 36; three steam- 
frigates—the Mississippi, Commodore Perry’s flag-ship 
(of which fine vessel we give an Engraving), 10; the. 
Susquehannah, 8; and the Powhattan, 6; one first- 
class steamer, the Alleghany, 2; five sloops of war— 
the Saratoga, 20; Plymouth, 20; Vandalia, 20; 
Vincennes, 20; and St. Mary’s, 22: to be accompa- 
nied by a surveying ship, the Porpoise, 10 ; and three 
store ships—Supply, 4; Southampton, 4; Talbot, 4. 
Total sailing vessels, 11; steamers, 4. Total number 
of vessels composing the squadron, 15. Total guns, 
260. Officers, seamen, and marines, 4000. 

This force, with the exception of the Vermont, 74, 
the Macedonia, 36, and the Alleghany steamer, is now 
assembling at Macao. The Vermont is ready to re- 
ceive her crew ; but, while the Beard of Admiralty at 
Whitehall are constrained to admit the prevalence of 
desertions in the British navy, the difficulty in obtain- 
ing seamen is equally felt in the United States navy, 
in consequence of the temptations offered to seamen 
by the high rate of wages in the merchant service. 
Such is, indeed, the condition of the recruiting ser- 
vice, that it is impossible to say when, if at all, a crew 
of 600 men can be collected for the Vermont. Besides 
this, the number of men of all classes employed in the 
naval service of the United States having been limited 
by law to the small number of 7500, and Congress 
having failed at its last session to grant to the navy 
department the authority which it asked to enlarge 
the number, the withdrawal of the Vermont from Com- 
modore Perry’s squadron has become unavoidable. 
The Alleghany is now in the hands of the mechanics; 
put the delay in preparing her for sea will also pro- 
bably render her services unavailable for the expedi- 
tion. This, however, will not interfere with the con- 
templated visit of Commodore Perry to Japan; 
and it is said that, even with these reductions, a 
more efficient and powerful fleet never sailed 
from the American coast; although the vessels 


as originally proposed, carried but 260 guns. The strength of the ex- ; 


pedition is not to be measured by that number. Every English sailor 
knows that American men-of-war carry more weight of metal to their 
size and tonnage than those of any other nation. Several of the vessels 
carry 10-inch shells, weighing 100 lb. ; others 10-inch solid shot, weigh- 
ing 125 lb.; others ll-inch shells, weighing 123 lb. The Americans 
affirm that no fleet carrying the same number of guns, or even of the 
same tonnage, has ever yet floated capable of producing such destruc- 
tive results. 

It is said that the expedition has not sailed with any hostile inten- 
tions towards the Japanese Government or people, and that it is not 
contemplated to use any force. But causes of quarrel are not wanting. 
The Japanese have barbarously seized American sailors, who have been 
shipwrecked upon their coast, and have confined them in cages. Com- 
modore Perry will call the Government of Japan to account for these 
outrages. The Americans say that since Japan condescends neither to 
give reasons for, what she has done, nor to apologise for it, it is necessary 
to ask her attention to the business in a way she will not be likely to refuse. 
So the expedition goes to ‘ coerce the Government of Japan into civili- 


UNITED 


STATES EXPEDITION 


sation,” and if she will not consent to negotiate with a nation whose 
subjects she has treated with barbarity, she is to be taught a lesson of 


pires.” 

Among the subordinate results of the expedition will be the establish- 
ment of a coal dépét upon the Japan coast; nor will the promotion of 
scientific objects be forgotten, unless more stirring occupation should in- 
tervene. Lord Wrottesley, in his speech in the House of Lords last week, 
bore cordial and generous testimony to the characteristic vigour and ac- 
| tivity with which the Americans are labouring in the field of seience ; 
and the Japanese expedition is likely to bear rich fruit, if the Japanese 
accept the olive-branch which Commodore Perry will hold out to them. 
A squadron, under the command of Captain Ringold, will make a 
survey of the Chinese and Japanese Seas, and will, indeed, delineate 
the Asiatic coast up as far even as Behring’s Straits. It is stated 


that, although Captain Ringold’s corps of engineers and scientific men 
will contribute all they can to the knowledge of mankind by these 
explorations, his squadron will be within the call of Commodore Perry 
in the event of hostilities with the Japanese. 
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COMMODORE MATTHEW C. PERRY, COMMANDER OF THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 
FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY MEADE, BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


humanity, and “be made to wheel into the ranks of civilised em- | 


TO JAPAN. 

We conclude with some biographical details of 
Commodore Perry :— 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry is a brother of the 
late Commodore Oliver Perry, whose fame is in- 
separably connected with the achievements of the 
American Navy on the Lakes, during the last 
war with Britain. He was born in Rhode Island, 
from whence he entered the naval service of the 
United States, as a midshipman, on the 18th of Jan., 
1809; since which time he has seen more active 
service than almost any of his compeers. On receiy- 
ing his warrant, he joined the schooner Revenge. He 
was shortly afterwards ordered to the frigate Presi. 
dent. In November, 1813, he was transferred to the 
frigate United States; and in April, 1814, was again 
sent to the frigate President. On the 18th December, 
1814, he was ordered to the brig Chippewa; after 
which he was transferred to the Navy-yard at New 
York, with the rank of Lieutenant. In the course ot 
the active service above enumerated, as a Midship- 
man and Lieutenant, the gallant Perry participated 
in all the stirring events in which the vessels named 
were engaged, when he was in them, during the war 
with Britain; discharging his arduous duties with in- 
telligence and intrepidity, and laying the foundation 
for the high reputation as an officer and gentleman 
which he has acqnired in after years. 

In August, 1819, he was ordered to join the ship 
Cyane; and in May, 1821, he was honoured with his 
first command, of the schooner Shark, as Lieutenant- 
Commanding. His next tour of duty was on board 
the ship of the line North Carolina, of which noble 
craft he was the First Lieutenant. Being promoted to 
the rank of a Master Commandant in 1830, he was 
immediately ordered to the command of the ship Con- 
cord, wherein he made a cruiee of two years and seven 
months, for the most part in the Mediterranean. On 
his return to the United States, in January, 1833, he 
was transferred to the New York Navy Yard, and 
served there as second in command, as Master Com- 
mandant; after which, being promoted to the rank of a 
Captain on the 9th of February, 1837, he was trans- 
ferred to the command of the steamer Fulton. In 1840 
he took command of the steamer Missowi. In June, 
1841, Captain Perry was ordered to the command 
of the New York Navy Yard, and remained until 
the treaty for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
made it necessary, in 1843, to despatch a United States 
squadron to the coast of Africa, of which he was 
placed in command. After serving a long tour of duty 
on that disagreeable and dangerous station, in 1846 
Captain Perry was despatched to New York, on 
“ special service,” where he superintended the con- 
struction of Government docks and steamers. In 
March, 1847, he received the command of the home 
squadron, joining it in time to win imperishable re- 
nown, while rendering important services on the 
coast of Mexico. In November, 1848, Commodore 
Perry was detached from that squadron, and ordered 
to New York, as the General Superintendent, on the 
part of the Navy, of the construction of the Ocean 
Mail-Steamer Squadron. In this position he remained 
until March, 1852, when he was ordered to the com- 
mand of the Japan expedition, on which duty he is 
now absent. 

In his late annual report, the Secretary of the Navy 
thus alludes to Commodore Perry :— ; 


The opening of Japan has become a necessity, 
which is recognised in the commercial adventure of all Christian nations 
and by every owner of an American whale-ship, and every voyager 
between California and China, ‘This important duty has been consigned 


| to the commanding officer of the East India squadron ; a gentleman in 
| every respect worthy of the trust reposed in him, and who contributes to 


its administration the highest energy and ability, improved by long and 
various service in his profession. 


In the course of this long, active, and varied service, Commodore Perry 
has not only widely distinguished himself by a display of gallantry and 
seamanlike conduct on all occasions, but he has given evidence of 
yaried talents and attainments, such as have rendered his connection 
with the service of extraordinary benefit to his country ; more especially 
in perfecting many of tlhe improvements in the United States Navy, 
which experience and the progress of the naval science have rendered 
necessary. Activity, energy, and quickness of apprehension are the 
traits of character which, distinguishing Commodore Perry above most 
of his compeers in the service, have enabled him to outstrip almost all 
of them in the amount and the variety of public duties it has been his 
lot to perform. 


THE STEAM-FRIGATE 


“ MISSISSIPPI,” UNITED STATES NAVY. 
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SHAKSPEAREAN COMMEMORATION, AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.——THE ORATION AT THE CHURCII-GATE, 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE BAZAAR, IN MANCHESTER. 


THis Bazaar was opened on Tuesday, the 26th ult., and closed on the 
following Friday ; and the result far surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of all who contributed to the demonstration. Its success was, 
in fact, complete and brilliant; and proved the deep and general in- 
terest felt in the movement to lift from the heart-communings of the 
sea-divided families of the British empire, and other lands, that grievous 
tax and impediment imposed upon it by the present high rates of ocean 
postage. The ‘“ Ladies’ Olive Leaf Societies,” fermed for disseminating 
the ideas of peace and goodwill among the populations of Christendom. 
with the help of friends they won to the work, supplied the articles for 
the Bazaar. And these came up in boundless variety from almost 
every part of the United Kingdom; the work of a thousand 
busy fingers, plied with delicate taste and _ skill. And the 
place for this display was most fitting the large room in the 
Manchester Exchange, perhaps the most important focus-point of 
commercial intercourse in the world. The hall was gracefully and 
admirably decorated; and the two parallel rows of stalls, extending 
nearly the whole length of the room, were arched and embellished with 
exquisite taste, presenting throughout the four days’ sale a most pic- 
turesque object for the eye to dwell upon. The ladies who attended the 
stalls were chiefly members of “ Olive Leaf Societies,” in Lancashire. 
One came all the way from Plymouth to superintend the sale of articles 
contributed in that town. Another was present from Chatham, Kent; 
and one from London. The ladies of Manchester were indefatigable, 
and entered into the work with an animation and earnest zeal that 
seemed to increase in vivacity to the last. One, who had a brother or 
sister in Africa, and twenty cousins in Australia, furnished a splendid 
stall, chiefly from articles wrought in her own house by herself and a 
skilful milliner employed to assist her for a week or ten days. At this 
stall alone more than £100 were taken. 

The hall was well filled with visitors ; frequently being excessively 
crowded for several hours at a time.’ The receipts at the door for ad- 
mission the first day amounted to over £60, although the charge was 
2s. 6d. per ticket. Nearly the whole stock of articles was sold without 
recourse to auction. The gross amount received exceeded £1000, which, 
after all expenses are deducted, will supply the means of agitating the 
question of Ocean Penny Postage until the boon shall be fully realised | 
to mankind. And the joy and gladness which it will bring to the hearts | 
and homes of millions, will be a rich reward to those benevolent ladies | 
whose gentle and social aetivities, taste, and skill, stocked the Bazaar 
in Manchester. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE BIRTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Sr. GEoRGE’s Day (April 23) is held to be the day on which Shak- 
speare was born, at Stratford-upon-Avon, A.D. 1564. Some uncertainty 
prevails as to the above being the actual date of the Poet's birth; and 
the feeling that an event so closely associated with the glory of England 
should be celebrated upon the day of her patron Saint may possibly 
have led to this adoption. The town of Stratford and its inhabitants, 
it has been truly said, have existed on Shakspeare and his fame for more 
than two centuries; and we regret that, in return, they have done so 
little to hallow his memory. ‘There have been various ‘‘ Commemora- 
tions” of the Poet’s birth, it is true; but, as far as Stratford is con- 
cerned, they have been for its pelf; and when, a few years 
since, the natal house in Henley-street was about to be taken 
down, it required an appeal to the world to save it from destrue- 
tion. The memory of Shakspeare is, however, about to confer 
still another benefit upon Stratford; for, we agree with a writer in the 
Birmingham Journal, that had it not been for the birth of Shakspeare in 
Henley-street, we very much question whether, in this said Parliamentary 
session of 1853, a bill would haye been before the House of Commons 
for bringing the town of Stratford into connection with the great trunk 
lines of railway which now stretch from one end of the land to the 
other. In the prospectus, the circumstance which has made Stratford 
the Mecca and the Jerusalem of all who speak the English tongue, was 
dwelt upon as the only guarantee for the success of the scheme which 
required to be mentioned; so that in the middle of this money-loving 
nineteenth century Shakspeare may be considered as “ patron” and ori- 
ginator of the project for giving his native town a railway. 

But, the course of ** Commemorations” at Stratford “ never did run 
smooth ;” and this year has added its proof. It appears that a number of 
Birmingham gentlemen made arrangements for a “ pilgrimage” to the 
birth-place and the grave; to be followed by two concerts, a series of 
orations, and a dinner in the evening. Unfortunately, in doing so, they 
did not think proper to consult the influential residents of Stratford-on- 
Avon and its neighbourhood, who haye been accustomed to celebrate 
the event by a dinner at the Town-hall. The consequence was that 
these gentlemen took no part in the more attractive programme, but 
simply dined together on the 23rd, under the presidency of William Judd 
Harding, Esq. The other party, not deeming Saturday a suitable day 
for a demonstration of the nature intended, fixed it for Tuesday the 26th 
of April, the day on which Shakspeare was baptised, and the earliest 


well-ascertained date of his existence. The weather was bright and 
smiling, but not so the Stratford people, who held aloof from the cele- 
bration, and there was no public reception of the visitors. The omni- 
buses containing the “ pilgrims” did not arrive at Stratford until eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and it was twelve o’clock before the “ pilgri- 
mage” commenced at the One Elm, near the town, from whence the 
procession arrived in due time at the house in which Shakspeare was 
born, and into which they entered. In about ten minutes Mr. George 
Linnezus Banks ascended a temporary platform in front of the ancient 
abode of Shakspeare,and delivered an oration on his genius, addressing the 
assembly as ‘“‘men of Warwickshire,” and very properly rebuking the 
apathy of the townspeople. 

The procession then walked to the church of the Holy Trinity, ac- 
companied by a considerable concourse. On the arrival of the multitude 
at the church doors, “ the sordid spirit” was fully exhibited in the form 
of a placard, in large letters, stating that-a gra'uity would be expected 
for the clerk. Great numbers applied for admission, and it may be 
presumed that the clerk (or “‘ money-changer,” as he ought to be called), 
profited considerably by this “order of the day.” The homage of the 
pilgrims being duly paid to the poet’s tomb, they proceeded to the roadside 


adjacent to the principal graveyard, where, on a platform, Mr. James 
Bennett, tragedian, of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, delivered with 
much effect, some extracts from an ode composed for the occasion, by 
Mr. Ouseley, of Shrewsbury, entitled ‘“‘ The Grave of Shakspeare,” and 
commencing thus :— 

Speak not !—scarce utter breath ;—this hallowed spot 

Entombs the dust of one whose world-wide fame 

Crowns him the master spirit of all time 

Here “ gentle Shakspeare” sleeps. Within these walls, 

Cramped in a little space, the mouldering form 

That gave tothought a substance, and portrayed 

Visions of beauty ne’er before conceived,— 

Enshrined here lies. 


The Illustration shows this impressive scene, with a portion ot the 
beautiful lime-covered walk. This was followed by the chanting of 
| Shakspeare’s magnificent peroration from ‘‘ The Tempest "— 


“ The cloud-capp’d towers.” 


The chanting was given with much effect, and, for the occasion, was 
| peculiarly appropriate. It was performed by Messrs. Savage, Fellows 
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Halliley, Matthisen, Morley, Heritage, Taylor, Bickley, and Stilliard. 
These objects of the “ pilgrimage” being attained, the procession moved 
to the centre of the town, followed by a large crowd. 

The next object of attraction was the grand musical festival, held in 
the Shakspeare Rooms, which was very well attended ; the principal 
artists being Mrs. Bull, Miss Wight, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. F. Mori, Mr. 
Glydon, and Mr. Izon. In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Vanden- 
heif, the tragedian, delivered an oration on the genius of Shakspeare, 
in which }e read the death-scene of Cardinal Beaufort. The per- 
formances were highly satisfactory, and constituted a very suitable 
yortion of the commemoration. 

The festivities concluded with a public dinner held in the Town-hall, 
and whieh was ably presided over by Mr. B. Webster, late lessee of the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

After the festival, Mr. George Linnwus Banks presented a pair of 
small and elegant library bellows to several gentlemen, who had contri- 
buted their assistance to the festival; as well as to one of the artists of 
this Journal. The value of the gift consists in the wood with which the 
bellows are formed be ng selected from an aged elm tree, under which 
the principal affairs of Stratford-on-Avon were formerly conducted. A 
gentleman of fortune gave a very high price for this ancient relic, in- 
tending to have somearticles of furniture made from it. He died before 
he could fulfil his desire, and Mr. J. C. Onions, of Birmingham, purchased 
the wood, and made from it these memorials, which he kindly gave 
to Mr. Banks for presentation. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frmay, Arriz 29. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, in moving the second reading of the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill, frankly admitted that his former opinions against the 
present bill were founded on a remnant of that old feeling against the 
Jewish race which at one time prevailed so strongly all over Europe. 
The principle established by the legislation of recent times was, that re- 
ligious truth or religious error should not be the test of qualification for 
civil rights ; and the political emancipation of the Jews was all that was 
now wanting to complete our civil liberty. The noble Earl emphati- 
cally warned their Lordships of the danger of a serious collision with 
the House of Commons, if they went on year after year refusing the 
just demands of the House of Commons in a matter in which their own 
body and composition were essentially concerned, 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY moved that the bill be read a third time 
that day six months. In resisting these demands, he denied that he 
ought to be regarded as an enemy to the Jewish people. All personal 
antipathy had long since ceased. He respected them; he remembered 
their past, he contemp ated their future. He saw hem to be now under 
a cloud, but hereafter to be the sovereign family of the human race. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE said it was not argument, but prejudice that 
hindered the Jews from obtaining admission into Parliament ; and this 
prejudice would soon die away, as the prejudice against Scotchmen had 
died away. The treatment of the Jews was not a bad test of the enlirhten- 
ment of a country. Spain, Pertugal, Russia, and the Pope oppressed the 
Jews; but in France for forty-five years, and in Holland for two hundred 
and fifty years, they had been admitted to a perfect equality of privi- 
leges with their fellow-subjects. 

The Earl of DARNLEY and the Earl of WincHILsEA opposed the bill. 

The Archbishop of Dupxin refused to di-cuss this measure as a benefit 
to the Jews. He regarded it rather as a bill forthe relief of the electors, 
in enabling them to return whom they pleased. He was not anxicus to 
send Jews into Parliament, but he wished to see the restrictions re- 
moved from Christians, so that they might have liberty to elect those 
whom they thought fit. He was dissatisfied that declarations were re- 
quired at all of members of Parliament. He wished to see all religious 
disabilities, of whatever kind they might be, swept away altogether. 

The Bishop of SAursnuxy declared that, if this bill passed, the 
Christian character of the country would be impaired, if not destroyed. 

The Bishop of Sr. Davin’s, on the contrary, asked what there was in 
the religion professed by a portion of her Majesty's subjects, which 
ought (o disqualify from the faithful discharge of the duties of a re- 
presentative in Parliament. The phrase of unchristianising the Legis- 
Jature was an excellent cry, but it conveyed no notion whatever. A 
Christian Legislature was not necessarily a Legislature in which none 
but Christians were admitted. A Christian Legislature might be one 
which represented the constituencies of a Christian country, which was 
not only as geod as the other, but much better. Suppose the bill 
should pass, and not a single Jew thereafter should enter the House 
of Commons. Would the Legisluture in that case be unchristianised ? 

The Earl of HARROwByY opposed the second reading, not because he 
was afraid of the numbers of the Jews, but because he believed that 
while the bill would be extremely injurious to the religious feelings of the 
people of this country, it would not confer any adequate advantage on 
those who were the special objects of it. The people of this country 
might find a sufficient number of persons to represent them without 
choosing among the 8000 or 10,000 Jews scattered over the country, 
who, in respect to property, were cligible to become members of the 
Legislature. 

The Duke of ARGYLL supported the bill. 

Lord BrovcHam, who said he spoke under the pressure of illness, 
supported the bill. He bore testimony to the liberality of the Jews in 
supporting the charities of the metropolis. 

The House divided— 


Content (present) .. ae -. 69 
Proxies* .. - oe “a 46 
—115 
Not-Content (present) ee ox 06 
Proxies... ‘< ee 68 
—164 
Majority against the bill ——49 


Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter to ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Friway, APRIL 20. 


A discussion of some warmth took place between Sir J. Walmsley, 
Mr. Bright, and Lord Palmerston, on the subject of the seizure of 
warlike stores at Rotherhithe, and the employment of police to watch 
the residence of M. Kossuth, and other political refugees. Mr. Buicur 
called upon the noble Lord to say that he had no evidence to connect 
Kossuth with the making of the warlike stores. But Lord PALMERSTON 
declined to answer a question which he said no mzn had aright to put to 
him, ard which it would be contrary to his duty to answer, as a judicial 
inquiry was now pending. 

Mr. CoppEN denounced in strong terms the system of police watching. 


THE BUDGET. 


The House having resolved itself into 2 Committee of Ways and 
Means, the debate upon the resolution for granting an Income-tax, and 
Sir B. Lytton’s amendment, was resumed by Mr. Moore, who said that 
Ireland was sufficiently taxed. Mr. J. M’Grecor said that Ireland 
ought to be grateful for the benefits derived from the Income-tax, 
seeing how it had enabled England to assist her upon the failure of the 
petato crop. He regarded the Budget as the most important and valu- 
able proposition that had been submitted to the House since Sir R. Peel 
repealed the Corn-laws. He believed that the Budget would be much 
more productive than the Chancellor of the Exchequer had calculated. 
Col. Harcourt, Mr. H. Herbert, Mr. C. Forster, and Mr. P. Urquhart 
supported the Budget ; which was opposed by Mr. C. R. Morgan, Lord 
A. Vane, Lord Jocelyn, and Mr. Cairns. Mr. CARDWELL said, that 
having helé a subordinate situation at the ‘Treasury in 1845, 
under Sir R. Peel, he knew from personal experience that that 
lamented stetesman most carefully examined the possibility of 
extending alleviation to the professional classes; and that he 
had determined that, without breaking up and destroying the 
Income-tax, it was impossible for him to accomplish that task. 
He shewed with much force the large remissions of taxation upon 
articles of consumption which the Income-tax had enabled the Goyern- 
ment to propose, and the tendency on the part of the revenue to recover 
itself by the increased consumption. The result of the taxation which 
Great Britain had borne for ten years, and from which Ireland had 
been wholly exen pted, was that prohibitory duties had been entirely 
repealed, protective duties had been abolished, articles of first necessity 
had been relieved from duty, the raw materials of industry had been 
freed from taxation, trade had been stimulated, industry had been ex- 
cited and encouraged, and large and general prosperity had peen the 
result. Had Ireland derived no share of these advantages? Pre- 
eminently she had. He called upon the House to give its cordial assent 
to a measure replete with comfort and happiness to the people. Mr. 
Henxey protesied against no attempt being made to mitigate the in- 
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equalities of the Income-tax at a moment when it was proposed to re- 
enact it for seven years. Because full justice could not be done should 
there be none at all? Mr. Carrns showed that the Legacy-duty would 
operate upon a vast amount of property, including settlements 0: per- 
sonal as well ss of real property. 
judges said it was perfectly idle to suppose that the amount would be 
limited tv £2,000,000; he believed that the Legacy-duty would produce 
at least £4,000,000. 


The most -kilful and competent 


The debate was then adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


The subject of internal improvements and public works in India was 


again the subject of discussion, upon the presentation of a petition by 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE from tke corporation of cutlers at Sheffield. The 
disgraceful state of the roads and canals ; the neglect of providing means 
of irrigation ; the absence of bridges ; and the cheapness of labour, which 
rendered it possible to construct public works at a small expense, were 
in turn dilated on by the noble Lord and Lord ELLENBOROUGH, who ener- 
getically supported the prayer of the petition. The latter noble Lord de- 
yeloped a scheme for providing funds for internal improvements in India, 
viz., by converting East India Stock into Three per. Cent{Stock, at a small 


premium upon the present market value of India Stock. The difference 
of interest, by pledging tbe credit of this country, would provide a fund 


of £200,000 per annum, which should be devoted for works of improve- 
ment within the Presidencies, in proportion to the gross revenues of those 


Governments. Eat] GrANnvILLe said he considered immediate and great 


changes were necessary in the Government of India. 


On the motion of the Karl of ABERDEEN, their Lordships agreed to 


concur in an address presented by the House of Commons for a commis- 
sion to inquire;into corrupt practices at elections for the borough of Cam- 
bridge. 


‘he South Sea Annuities Commutation Bill passed through com- 


mittee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


THE BUDGET. 
The adjourned debate upon the re-imposition of the Income-tax was 


resumed to-night by Sir W. Cray, who declared that the entire 


metropolis was decidedly in favour of the finaneial scheme of the 
Government, and that its rejection wonld cause the deepest regret, not 
cnly throughout the metropolis, but in all the great towns of the kingdom. 

Sir F. Kevvy at great length opposed the scheme, as inflicting an in- 
tolerable burden upon the already overburdened landed interest. 

Mr. Lowe argued that it was perfectly impossible to graduate the In- 
come-tax so as to obtain impartial justice in its assessment. 

Mr. Burr saw no rational hope of being relieved from the Income- 
tax in 1860. He protested against a proposal to continue the tax for 
seven years, without any attempt being made to remedy its injustice. 
Jneland had passed through a great crisis, and was overtaxed already, 
and it was not fair at such a time to impose an Income-tax upon her, 

Mr. Serjeant Murpny deemed the extension of the Income-tax to 
Tneland to be a measure of inevitable necessity, and as such accepted it. 

Mr. ConoLny declared that Ireland already paid her fair share of 
taxation, aud that sLe had not sufficiently recovered from her depression 
to enable her to pay the Income-tax. 

Mr. E. B. Rocne regarded indirect taxation upon the necessaries of 
life ss much more unjust and unequal than the Income-tax. A tax on 
tea or sugar, or any other necessary, which fell heavily on the poor 
man aud lightly on the rich man, was much more unjust than tle In- 
come-tax. Ireland would benefit much more by the relief from the 
payment of the Consolidated, Annuities, than she would suffer by the 
imposition of the Income-tax. He would give the Budget his support, 
because he believed it to be a Budget for the working classes. 

Mr. DiskAELI ad@ressed the Committce at great length against the 
financial scheme of the Government. He said the late Government 
wished to re-impose the Income-tax for three years, in order to relieve 
lend jrem the burdens which unduly pressed upon it, but they proposed 
to establish a different rate of payment for incomes derived from realised 
property and incomes the result of intelligence and skill. He was in- 
eredulous as to the abrogation of the Income-tax at the end of seven 
years, for the spirit of the times appeared hostile to its abrogation. 
But (said Mr. Disraeli)— 


Tf this tax is not to be mitigated, and if its inequalities and its injustice 
are to baffle both Minister and Legislature, the best thing to dois to 
apply your surplus and accruing income as you receive it to the reduction 
of an impost which no Minister can manage and no people can long 
endure (Cheers). 


He had one great objection to the financial policy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that it was conceived in a spirit of injustice to the land. 
Deductirg the Income-tax, one-fourth of our revenue of £46,000,000 
a year was raised, directly or indirectly, upon a single crop of the British 
farmer. The average ofthe united duties levied in one way or another on 
barley was 230 per cent. He should have preferred his own more prudent 
arrangement regarding the tea duties; but, as he believed that the sup- 
yly of tea which China could afford us was illimitable, he was not 
terrified by the arsngement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
cur. But, by reducing the duties upon tea more than 100 
per cent, ten world be brought into increased competition 
with the beverages prepared from home productions. The late Govern- 
ment saw the importance of increasing our commerce with India and 
China, by reducing our duties on tea; and they also saw the advantage 
of dealing with the wine and brandy duties, whereby our commerce 
with Frence and the south of Europe might be increased; but the late 
Government thought they were bound simultaneously to reduce the 
burden and mass of indirect taxation that pressed upon the industry of 
the British producer. If Parliament thought it right to permit articles 
1o enter into competition with articles produced by the English cul- 
tivator of the soil, they should take care that it was an unrestricted com- 
petition on the part of the British farmer He believed that all taxes 
on successions were unsound in principle. They were taxes on capital 
—unsound in principle as regarded personal property, and still more 
unsound as regarded landed property, because they led to partition. 
Was it generous to attack the land after such an immense revolution in 
those laws which regulated the importation of foreign produce? He had re- 
ceived 800 or 400 letters complaining of the tax upon licenses, and declaring 
that it was wore than the House-tax. The right hon. gentleman 
eppeared to have yielded to the discontent which his proposal had 
excited, and was about te alter his scale. He must have thought his 
original proporal just, proper, and politic; but he changed his opinion 
in twenty-four hours, when the trades rose and told him they would not 
endure it. The noble Lord (J. Russell) had taunted his party with 
having refused an 8s. duty upon corn; but it would only have been fair 
if he had stated at whose urgent advice he and his friends had refused it. 


When the noble Lord remembers under whose advice and at whose in- 
stance that proposal was refused—when he remembers who are those by 
whom he is now surrounded (Opposition cheers)—when the noble Lord re- 
members that he has thrown away the Whig party, and that he has ac- 
cepted a subordinate office under the subordinate officers of Sir Robert 
Peel, I think he might have felt that the time has come when these scoifs 
and sneers should cease (Cheers). 


Mr. Disraeli concluded by deprecating the hostility evinced by the re- 
presentatives of the great towns to land, and asserted that every man in 
the country was deeply interested in maintaining the stability of the 
possession of the land of this country. ; 


If, however (said the right hon. gentleman), the representatives of 
towns are still ulienated from us—if they still proceed in their illusory 
progress—they may arrive at the goal which they may contemplate—they 
may achieve the object they have set before them; but I believe they will 
be greatly disappointed in the result, and will find only a change from a 
first-rate kingdom into a second-rate republic (Cheers). 


Lord J. Russeun said that no House of Commons since 1842 had 
seriously contemplated the termination of the Income-tax; but, by con- 
tinuing it for the limited time proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chegucr, the House of Commons would be enabled to part with the 
tax if it should think fit todo so. The noble Lord detailed seme of the 
great advantages of the Budget—the repeal of the duty on soap, 
the reduction of the tea duty, and the adjustment of the assessed 
texes on horses, carriages, and servants. Mr. Disracli complained 
of new taxes upon land, and said that the Budget was framed in 
a spirit hostile to the land; and yet what was the proposition be- 
fore the House, moved by the hon. member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton). Did it take off burdens from land or im- 
pose new taxes upon trade? On the contrary the proposition be- 
fore the House was that whereas land was now taxed 7d., and trade 
7a., land should continue to be taxed at the same rate and trade 
and manufactures at a lower rate. Was ever anything so con- 
tradictory ? He contended that Ireland would be greatly a gainer by 
the Budget. The relief given by the Consolidated Annuities was 
£245,000, by the Tea-duties £375,000, and other smaller items £50,000 5 


the Debt was open to very grave objection. 


ruinous consequences. 
committed by Mr. Beaumont Smith, that forgeries of Exchequer Bonds 
would be attempted. 


[May 7, 1853. 


while in 1860, Ireland would be relieved from £670,000; and the only 
duties imposed would be the Legacy-duty and the Spirit-duty—leaving 
£412,000 a year as the balance of remission to Ireland. He admitted 
that the course which Parliament had taken in 1842, and again in 1846, 
in levying an Income-tax and reducing the duties upon articles of con- 
sumption was more beneficial to the country than the course which he 
proposed to take in 1842. 


The noble Lord concluded as follows :— 


Tt was said last year (by the Earl of Derby)—and I think it was a 


proof of little wisdom in him who said it—that he would endeavour to 
rule this country so as to check the advance of democracy. 
it. that the ruler who sets himself to check the advance of democracy 
wil) but increase the irritation and augment the influence of the 
power against which he sets himself’ (Hear, hear); but, if you consult 
the interests of the people, 
you will carry democracy wit 
as an enemy. 
—which Parliament has now for nearly twelve 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tunity of laying the propositions before the j is 
sonnet the propositions themselves, or the manner in which they were 
inti 
Ministers of this country (Cheers). c 
fortune to live before his age, I trust he will find his reward in the sore 
bation and support of this House, and in the grati f an admiring 
people. (‘The noble Lord resumed his seat amid loud cheering.) 


Depend on 


~ will make democracy conservative ; 
h you, instead of having it 5 gh you 
1 rejoice that, towards the termination of this course 
egg pursued — my 

as had this oppor- 
ouse which—whether we 


to be envied among the Financial 


uced—must give hima name 
If, in order to do this, it has been his 


itude of 


The Committee then divided ; the numbers were— 
For the resolution as se Be ie 
Against it os ss rt ee 252 
Ministerial majority me ris + —i 
The announcement was received with vehement cheering from the sup- 


323 


porters of the Government. 


Mr. LAWLeEss then proposed an amendment to omit from the resolu- 


tion the words “United Kingdom” and substitute the words “ Great 
Britain,” with the view of exempting Ireland from the imposition of the 
Income-tax. 


The debate on this amendment was adjourned, notwithstanding 


numerous calls for an immediate division ; and the Chairman reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Turspay. 


The Lorp CuAncELLon, in moving the second reading of the Chari- 
table Trusts Bill, repeated the arguments by which the necessity for 
such a bill has go often been established. It had been ascertained pretty 
accurately that the institution of proceedings in Chancery on the sub- 


ject of a charitable fund which did not yield more than £30 a year 
‘would necessarily absorb the whole of the capital—from £600 to £1000— 


even if the parties prosecuting were successful. There were no less than 
22,760 charities in this category, which were, therefore, without the pale 
of the law, and must be dealt with by some cheaper and more summary 


jurisdiction. A board would be estxblished, which would exercise a su- 


perintendence over all the charities in the kingdom, at no expense what- 
ever to the smaller charities. Trustees of every charity would have to 
keep regular accounts of all their receipts and expenditure, and to 
deposit a copy with the clerks of the County Courts, which would 
deal with the smaller class of charities; and another copy with the 
board in London, where they would always be accessible to inspection. 
The bill gave the board great powers, and they might frame a new 
scheme (subject to the veto of Parliament), where the funds of charities 
were applied to injurious or useless purposes. The expenses of the board, 
which would consist of two unpaid and two paid commissioners, would 
be defrayed out of the public exchequer. 

Several peers, and among them Lord Broucnam, thanked the Lord 
Chancellor for his measure; but Lord Sr. LEonARDs objected to give to 
a board thus constituted the powers conferred by the bill. 

‘The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be referred to a select 
com mittee. : 

The Cathedral Appointments Bill was read a second time. 

Three bills brought in by Lord St. Leonarps, amending the law 
relative to lunacy, went through a stage. 

Earl GRANVILLE moved the third reading of the South-Sea Annuities 
Commutation Bill. 

Lord MonrEaGLE said that the plan for augmenting the capital of 
For the first time in the 
history of England, without any pressure of financial difficulty, they 


were about to issue Government paper to pass from hand to hand after 
the fashion of a circulating medium, which was not convertible into the 
coin of the realm; and, consequently, had not that security against an 
over-issue. Now, ought the Government to become bankers and issuers 
of inconvertible paper, and that for so long a period as forty years? 


This was the principle adopted by the Republic of France, with such 
He warned their Lordships, from the frauds 


The bill was read a third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tugspay. 


Mr. Locks Kr1nc brought forward his annual motion,to give the right 
voting for counties to all occupiers of tenement: of the yearly value of 
£10. Lord J. RusseLy said that the motion was intimately connected 
with the whole question of the representation, and to deal with it the 
Government would have to postpone all the important questions in 
which they were engaged, to take up this one of the reform of the re- 
presentation. The Government wer not indisposed to consider the 
whole question, and he hoped to be able to introduce a measure, at a 
time and in a manner, which would entitle it to receive the serious 
attention of the Huuse. Mr. Hume was perfectly satisfied that 
a fair and satisfactory Reform Bill would be introduced next session. 
He advised his hon. fri nd not to press his motion to.a divisio . Mr. 
HADFIELD said the state of the representation of tre country was most 
unsatisfzctery. In a poy ulation of 27,000,000 the majority of tre mem- 
bers of that House were returned by 174,000 electors, Mr. L. King 
withdrew his motion. 

Sir J. V. SHELLEY drew the attention of the House to the following 
sessional order with reference to elections :— 


That, if it shall appear that any person hath been elected or returned 
2 member of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by bribery or any other 
corrupt practices, this House will proceed with the utmost severity against 
all such persons as shall have been wilfully concerned in such bribery or 
other corrupt practices. 


He adverted to the resolution of the Chatham Election Committee, tha” 
an elector of that borough had been bribed by a situation in the Post- 
offic, obtained for his son by Sir F. Smith ; and moved that the Attor- 
ney-General be directed to prosecute Sir F. Smith for such bribery. 
Sir F. THESIGER obsei ved, there had been no instance of such a prose- 
cution unless in such a case of flagrant and gross corruption as called 
imperatively upon the House to interfere ; and he thought the House 
should be extremely cautious in directing such + prosecution, 
where it might be attributed to string party feeling, and where 
there was not a fair axd reasonable prespect of a conviction. 
Mr. W. WitusAms thought this case one of a very light character 
compared with others. Mr. Bramsron, chairman of the Chatham com- 
mittee, said the decision they had come to rested not upon one case, but 
upon the whole evidence. It had been proved, however, that it was 
quite impossible for any candidate to stand for Chatham without making 
promises; and the question was, whether the House, in not taking steps 
to correct this evil in dockyard boroughs did not lay a snare for candi- 
dates. Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Pigott, Mr. W. M. Smith, Mr. W. J. Fox, 
Mr. T. Duncombe, and Mr. Heywood having spoken against the motion, 
and Mr. Pellatt and Mr. Stanley in its favour, Lord John Russexu said, 
the Government bad censulted the law officers of the Crown, whose 
opinion was, that there was ground for a prosecution, though they would 
not answer for its success. He left the House to decide upon the motion 


’ a decision it was not for the Government to influence. Mr. Drum- 


MOND, in a satirical speech, of extraordinary humour and pungency, de- 
clared that Governments must either rule by brute force, as in Austria 
or France, or by self-interest—call it bribery, corruption, or what you 
choose. The latter principle pervaded our whole system, from the palace 
of the Sovereign, through the House of Lords, through the House of 
Commons, and through the whole of the constituencies, and you could 
not rule in any other way. 

Why _ the hon. gentleman) is there such desperate anxiety to come 
to this House? Because this House is the great place-bazaar (Langhier). 
the great office-market (Laughter). Here place-scrip is sold and ought 
(Laughter, and cries of “Oh!”) Why is the House lest with so many 
gentlemen of the legal profession? (Loud Laughter). Is it not because 
they find that a flashy partisan pe in this House is a surer road to the 
bench than hard faggin in chambers or attendance in court? (Hear, 
hear). But is it for the public advantage that this shall be the school in 
which the et ied shall study for the gravity of the ermine? Iam not 
sure whether the Attorney-General is in his place just now, but there are 
gentlemen in the House of whom it is pretty well known that by this 
title they got the situations which they adorn oe gage To be sure, 
every class has its price, as well as every individual. ‘You cannot bribe 
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in the House of Lords by £2 10s., or a place in the Post-office ; but is there 
no bribery in making barons Viscounts, and Viscounts Earls, and Earls 
Marquises ? (Hear, hear). There is a billintroduced by the noble Lord, 
or some reformer or other, prohibiting the giving a few yards of penny 
ribbon to the wives and daughters of the electors—it is bribery! But 
you will find in the House of Lords the gitt of three yards of n ribbon, 
or blue ribbon, very conducive to the public interest (Laughter), I am 
not ¢ ensuring these proceedings ; 1 justify them ; it is the only system by 
which your Government ean be carried on. I am only sorry the Govern- 
ment have not got a great deal more eget of this sort (Loud a. 
When gentlemen come down to this Honse they must carry on the’ 
* bribery and corruption,” as it is called (which is self-interest),in another 
way. They must put up with seats at boards, and things of that sort 
(Laughter); and when there is a man that is B henge ge A boring (Bow- 
ring), why, he must be sent to Hong-Kong (Roars of Laughter). I am 
yery sorry that the Government have not in their gift a great many Hong- 
kongs; the House would be much improved by it (Loud laughter) 
Unless a!l rumour’s tongues united in falsehood = continued), the noble 
Lord had, not very long ago, received a letter of remonstrance from the 
head of a large family—not particularly remarkable for telent—because 
he had not included some of them in the new arrangements (“ Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh). What was the dangerof the Government? Simply, 
mere want of places (A laugh). There was no danger to the Government 
from any opposition that could be offered from the other sideof the House. 
‘The danger was, that it received shots from the rear (A laugh). If the 
Treasury were to be symbolized or embodied, it would be as Cybele or 
Tellus, with more applicants for nourishment than she couid supply ; or— 
he would take a more homely illusiration—that of Gillray’s caricature of 
the sow that brought forth more pigs than she had teats for (Laughter). 
He saw in the not pd po a motion from one of the friends of the Govern- 
ment (Mr. Rich)—something about India. What was it but the squeak 
of a pig that had got no teat? (Great laughter.) He thought the motion 
discreditable to the House, and therefore he opposed it. 

Mr. Hume said the speech of the hon. gentleman was one of the most 
extraordinary he had ever heard. 

It was a speech that he could not have believed any Englishman would 
have stood up in that House and delivered. The hon. gentleman had 
libelled the House (** Oh, oh,” and loud cries of * Hear”); he had libelled 
the Reese ; and, whatever the House of Lords might be, he had libelled 
that and all who were connected with it (Laughter). 

Mr. Ric: (who rose amid loud cries of “ oh, oh” and great laughter) 
declared, amid the incredulous laughter of the House, that no hostility 
was intended to the Government in the motion he had made, and that 
he regarded them with unfeigned respect. From him they would receive 
the most cordial support when his conscience would go with them (A 
Jaugh). 

Sir J. Sneviey believed and hoped there was no man in that House 
less quarrelsome than he was ; but words had been let drop by the hon. 
gentleman near him (Mr. Drummond) which, for the credit of that 
House, required some explanation (Cries of “ Question” and “ Order,” 
and great confusion, during which the hon. Baronet resumed his seat). 

The Speaker said, that if the hon. Baronet had wished to take ex- 
ception to any word spoken by the hon. member for West Surrey, he 
ought to have done it at the time. 

Mr. DrumMonp said, if he had used any words that were improper, he 
would at once withdraw them. 

Sir J. Suex.ey (with some excitement).—You said it was disgraceful 
and discreditable to the House (Cries of * Hear, hear” and “ Order).” 

The House then divided ; the nuinbers were :— 


For the motion ys be 3 yy, 78 
Against it mn = as 188 
Majority rs ‘ ——110 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnespay. 


The Payment of Wages Bill the second reading of which was moved 
by Sir H. Harrorp., gave rise to a long debate. The bill had its origin 
in the distres es of the stocking-weavers, the abuses and evils connected 
with middlemen, and the hiring of knitting-frames, » hich it was pro- 
posed to subject to a fair competition in open market. The object of 
the bill was defined by its supporters to be not to interfere with rents or 
wages, but to secure the knitters against exorbitant stoppages for 
rents and charges, and the payment of their wages in full, in 
the current coin. It was contended, on the other hand, that 
the system of frame-rents had grown up from the necessity of the case ; 
and, if put an end to. the result would be todrive the manufacture 
‘from demestic workshops into mills. A proposal by Mr. Hume, that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months, was carried by 186 
against 125, so that the bill was lost. 

‘The rest of the sitting was occupied by the Combinatio» of Workmen 
Bill. Six o’clock having arrived, the House xdjourned without having 
come to any cecision for or against the third reading. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuourspay, 
To-day, being Holy Thursday, their Lordships did not meet. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuonspay. 


Sir W. MoLteswortTH moved for leave to bring in a bill to transfer 
Westminster-bridge, and the estates of the Commissioners of West- 
minster-bridge, to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Pub- 
lic Buildings, and to enable snch last-mentioned Commissioners to re- 
move the present bridge, and to build a new bridge on or near the site 
thereof— Agreed to. 

In reply to Sir John Shelley, Mr. Stpney HERBERT said that 
a statement which had appeared in newspapers, that orders had 
recently been isssued forbidding their circulation in soldiers’ bar- 
racks, was not correct. The facts of the case were these. When 
he became Secret at War, he found that no newspapers were 
allowed to be taken in barracks, or in libraries or reading-rooms 
attached; and the consequence was that the soldiers were in the habit of 
resorting to pothouses, in order to ascertain the news. Anxious to put 
an end to this state of things, he issued an order that newspapers should 
be admitted into barracks, excepting only those which were of a con- 
troversial character, either with respect to religion or military discipline, 
and the United Service Gazette was one of the papers thus excluded. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION, 

The adjourned debate upon the question as to whether the writ 
should issue for a new election for Berwick-upon-Tweed, was resumed 
by Mr. Puinn, who opposed the motion upon the ground that the 
borough was notoriously corrupt. He contended that a Committee of 
Inquiry ought to issue, and report upon the state of the borough before 
they took any further step in the matter. He therefore proposed, as an 
amendment, that no writ should issue until the 2nd of June. 

Mr. K. SeyMeEr thought that no ground had been shown for with- 
holding the writ. The borough had never been before Parliament ex- 
cept on the present occasion; and, as chairman, he could assure the 
House that the committee were unanimously of opinion that the writ 
should issue. 

Sir F. TuEstGer supported the motion for the issuing of the writ. 

After a few werds from Mr. WHITESIDE, 

The House divided, when the numbers were—For the issuing of the 
writ, 218 ; against it, 60: majority, 158. It was accordingly ordered 
that the writ be issued. 


THE ROTHERHITHE ROCKET SEIZURE. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. T. 
DuncomseE asked Lord Palmerston whether, in consequence of two in- 
formations of a political character having been laid against William 
Hale, inventor and manufacturer of the patent war-rocket; and the 
first of such informations having terminated in the said patentee, 
William Hale, being adjudged to pay certain penalties to the Crown— 
whether it is the intention of her Majesty’s Government to advise the 
Crown to proceed with the second information laid under the provisions 
of a law passed during the reign of William III, 1697, in- 
tituled an Act to prevent the Throwing cr Firing «f Squibs, Ser- 
pents, and other Fireworks? The ion. gentleman admitted that, in 
making rockets, Mr. Hale was guilty of a violation of the law, in the 
same degree as every maker of squibs and crackers for Cremorne or 
Vauxhall and every manufacturer of lucifers in the metropolis. He 
thought that the Government ought to have taken a fairer or more di- 
rect course of proceeding than ky raking up an old Act of Parliament 
which had been obsolete for 120 years. He believed that the 
motive which had led to this prosecution had been an Austrian 
one. <A Frankfort paper had said that the Austrian police 
had been able to make several arrests from information which they had 
received from the London police. He was quite certain that the people 
of this country would never sanction the employment of the British 
police for the purposes of foreign espionage. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he disclaimed all oacteico lf as to anything 
which might be said about him in any newspaper, British or foreign ; 
and if the hon. gentleman had been as much in the habit of seeing what 
fo. eign newspapers said of him (Lord Palmerston), he would come, perhaps, 
to a different conclusion than that he appeared disposed to arrive at. He 
(Lord Palmerston), for example, was told the other day, that, in one 
of the incursions which had lately been made into Italy, a number of 


daggers were found which bore his name upon them; and some of the 
foreign papers then said, “ See, here is a detestable and diabolical revo- 
lutionist !—here is his name on the daggers— Palmerston’” (Laughter). 
With respect to the prosecution alluded to, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the object of the Government was not, of course, to pro- 
cure penalties upon a few pounds ef powder; bus when he 
was informed that there was a great quantity of warlike stores 
collected in a comparatively secret place, he felt it was his duty to 
institute the proceedings which he had done. He considered that the 
decision to which Mr. Henry, the magistrate, had come was a very 
proper one. With respect to the question whether it was the intention 


| of the Government to proceed with the prosecution, he had no hesita- 


tion in saying that there was no desire to press upon Mr. Hale; and in 
stating that the evidence which had been adduced did not justify proceed- 
ings against any person, British or foreign, except Mr. Hale. It was not, 
therefore, thought proper to abandon the prosecution ; because such a 
course, as a precedent, would be liable to great abuse; and,in the pre- 
sent instance, proceedings might be taken against the Government for 
a malicious prosecution. It was also considered necessary to take the 
opinion of a Court of Justice upen the question, and xo the case would 
proceed, although Mr. Hale would not suffer from its being pushed to 
extremity. The object was to furnish a good precedent for future pro- 
ceedings of a similar character. 

Mr. BRicuy remarked upon the tardiness which Lord Palmerston had 
displayed in doing justice to Kossuth; and intimated that the articles 
which appeared in the Times newspaper were written by parties who 
dared not affix their names to their slanders. He wished to know if it 
wes true that spies were emjloyed to watch the movements of M. 
Kossuth ; and, if so, by whom they were paid. 

Lord PALMEKSTON said that no special directions were given to the 
police to watch the movements of M. Kossuth. The directions that 
were given were of a general character; namely, to see that the laws of 
the country were not infringed by foreigners, as well as others. If they 
had reason to believe that such proceedings were contemplated, it was 
their duty to inform the Government ; and, if they had reason to sup- 
pose so in the case of Kossuth, they had aright to watch and to see 
whetler their suspicions were well founded or not. 

Mr. CoBpEN rose to put a question to Lord Palmerston on the same 
subject ; but the SPEAKER intimated that the noble Lord, having already 
spoken twice on the matter, could not, in accordance wit the rules of 
the House, be required to speak again. 

Mr. Coppen then asked Lord John Russell whether any communica- 
tions had passed between the Home-office, the police commissioners, and 
the stipendiary mugistrates, with reference to the transaction ? 

Lord J. Russex~u said that the police commissioners reported pe- 
riodically to the Home-office, and had, therefore, to make communica- 
tions with reference to the affair under consideration. He admitted the 
claims of political refugees to the asylum of this country; but it was 
equally clear that the refugees must not abuse its hospitality by taking 
hostile steps against friendly countries. With respect to M. Kossuth, he 
was under peculiar obligations to this country, and should take especial 
care that he did nothing to endanger our amicable relations with other 
powers. It was impossible that suspicion should not attach to the 
movements of M. Kossuth, when they recollected the proclamation which 
was issued at Milan, and his recent letter, avowing his intention to wage 
war against an ally of England. Austria had, however, made no demand 
whatever in reference to this matter. 

Sir J. WALMSLEY said that the proclamation referred to had been 
issued before the arrival of M. Kossuth in England. He would, however, 
move for a committee of inquiry into the proce_dings of the police. 


INCOME-TAX, 

The House went into 2 Committee of Ways and Means, in considera- 
tion of the resolution in reference to the Income-tax. 

Mr. LAWLESS moved, as an amendment to the resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the words “ Great Britain” be substituted 
for “ United Kingdom” in the secon line of the resolution; the object 
being to exempt Ireland from the operation of the Invome-tax. 

Col. Dunne said, if the hon. gentleinan was disposed to prevent the 
Income-tax being extended to Ireland, he should have voted for the 
amendment on a former evening. The hon. member must be fully aware 
that his present amendment was altoge'her futile, and that it could not 
be carried. He would, however, vote for it, if it weie pressed, 

Mr, V. Scun.y supported the Government proposition. 

A discussion) then took place, in the course of which Mr. C. G. 
Durry used the following language:—‘Short as my experience of 
Parliament has been, I do not think, in the worst days of Walpole 
and Pelham more scandalous corruption existed than I have seen 
under my own eyes practised upon Irish members.” 

There was an immediate demand made upon Mr. Daffy of “Name, 
name,” which created the greatest noise and confusion. 

Ultimately, upon the motion of Mr. J. BALL, the words were or- 
dered to be taken down, and the debate upon the matter was adjourned 
until the following day (Friday) at four o’clock.—Adjourned. 


Erection Commirrrres anp Arrairs.—Totness: Mr. T. 
Mills declared duly elected.—Dublin and Carlow : Petitions against return 
withdrawn.—Berwick-on-Tweed: Mr. Macnamara (Li eral) opposes Mr. 
D. C. Majoribanks (Peelite).—Maidstone: Mr. W. Lee (Liberal) and Mr. 
C. W. Martin (Conservative) contest this borough.—West Gloucestershire : 
In case of a dissolution the Hon. G. Berkeley offers himself.—Taunton : 
‘the polling was on Tuesday, and the result as follows :—Sir J. Ramsden 
(Liberal), 373 ; Mr. Badcock (Conservative), 366: majority, 7. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue “ Dauntiess.”—The ill-fated Dauntless, 24 (screw), Cap- 
tain Halstead, arrived on Wednesday at Spithead, last from Bermuda. 
We give, for the satistaction of their friends, the list of officers who have 
come home in her:—¥irst Lieut. J. W. Arnistrong. Sesond Lieut. W. TH. 
Jones, Third Lieut. — Sutton, Fourth Lieut. E. Stubbs, Surgeon Alex. 
Woodcock, Paymaster J. Biggs, Master C. Q. Parker, Chief Engineer G. 
M. Burt, Assistant Engineer Mr. Saunders, Second Assistant "ngineer 
Mr. Houghton; Clerks Messrs. C. Leecombe and Hyde; Lieut. Starr, 
Royal Marine Artillery; Dr. Wallace, Assistant-Surgcon ; and 254 crew, 
all well. Also, as passengers, Captain Arbuthnot, of the Royal Artillery, 
from Barbadces; and Mr. M‘Donald, from Bermuda. tdshipmen: 
Messrs. Selby, Twiss, Blair, Hudson, O'Connell, and Brooke. 


Tuer Sick Crew.—The Admiralty have ordered the Aga- 
memnon, 90, screw-ship, oe Sir Thomas Maitland, to proceed from 
Spithead to Madeira, in order to give the crew a chance of recovering 
and establishing their health. 


From tHe Wesr Coast or Arrica.—The Cygnet, 8, Com- 
mander Richard D. White, anchored on Sunday evening at Spithead, 
having left Lagos on the Ist o! March. She sailed from Plymouth on the 
Ist of August, 1850, since which she has sailed over 46,000 miles. She has 
not been sufficiently in luck to capture any slavers. 


Tue Great Encampment.—The ground has been selected for 
this purpose, beyond Ascot Heath; but we shall enter into further de- 
tails with the Illustrations which we shall present to our readers in a 
future Number, . 


Screw v..Pappir.—The Bengal serew-steamer, which brought 
home the last Indian mail, performed the distance between Malta and 
Alexandria, 820 miles, in two days twenty hours, which is the shortest 
time the voyage was ever performed in; and she must have averaged 12 
miles an hour to have done it in the time. There is no doubt that this 
steamér ne of the largest at present in the world) can run, under very 
favourable circumstances, 19 miles an hour. 


SupmarinE Evectric TereGrarn FRoM Dover To OstTEenp. 
—We are happy to record the laying down of the Submarine Cable, which 
has been completed with ee success ; the squadron anchoring off 
Middlemirk at one ».m.on Thursday. (Next week we shal! Illustrate 
this interesting event ) 

Dinner ar HE Mansion-nouse.—The Lord Mayor, on Mon- 
Gay night, entertained at dinner the Judges, a certain number of official 
dignitaries, and a few literary men. After the customary toasts (Mr. 
Ingersoll having replied for his own country), the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer ee the Lord Mayor, and then Mr. Justice Talfourd gave 
the health of Mr. Charles Dickens, and in ae a it passed an eu oy 
on Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who was present. r. Dickens, in reply, said 
some happy words of compliment about Mrs. Stowe. 


Ciry Commissioners or Sewrrs.—The Commissioners met 
on Tuesday for the despatch of business. The usual routine of business 
was disposed of, and tenders were received for the cleansing of streets 
&c., for the year commencing at Midsummer next. By the contract it is 
Frovided that all the streets in the City are to be effectually cleansed ev 
day, and the main streets are to be cleansed twice on each Saturday, wi 
aview to their decent sy lgegeeres on the Sunday. ‘The contractors ac- 
cepted were Messrs. Gould, © 
Sinnott, junior, and the aggregate cost will be £4700, which is a reduction, 
as was stated, in favour of the existing contract of nearly £8000. 


harles Parsons, Robert Drummond, and W.- 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. r 

J.C. W.—The last seoms clever, but, from the number of variations it admits of, requires- 
very careful revision. 

Evnreka—If Whit: touched his adversary’s Pawn, as well as his own Queen, he was bound 
to take the Puwn; if he only took hold of the Queen, he was at liberty to play her where he 
chose. 

D. C. T.—In our next we intend to give some account of the doings at the Great Manchester 
Meeting, held this week. 

F. T. M., Amateur.—It is ly understood that at the Manchester dinner, Mr. Staunton 
purposes to give a challenge to play a Match of twerty-one games with any player ef the 
day. ‘This answers both your queries. 

J. W., Liv ‘L—You must have described the position inaccurately. If the White Quoea 
stands at A B 3rd, and the Black King at Q Jt square, how can the former take the KR 
Pawn, giving check ? 

*,* Our customary notices to Chess Correspondents are for the most part deferred till next 

week. 


PROBLEM No. 482. 
Of this “‘ difficulty” we have received so few solutions, that we shall 
leave it as an exercise of our readers’ ingenuity for a few days longer. 


SoLuTIon oF Propiem No. 483. 


WHITE. BLACK. | WHITE. _ BLACK, 
1. K moves K to Q 3rd 3. RtoQ Bith K takes the other- 
9 KttoQKtsth(ch) K moves ) Rook. 


(ch 
| 4. Kt mates 


PROBLEM No. 484. 
By Brrpronr. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and give mate in three moves. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 815.—Schachzeitung. 
White: K at Q R 5th, Q at K R 2nd, B at Q Kt 2nd, Kt at K Kt 4th; 
Ps at K 2nd and Q B 2nd. 
Black: K at Q B 5th, Kt at K B 4th; Ps at K 6th, Q 2nd, and Q B 4th. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


No. $16.—fy W. R., of Glasgow. 

White: K at K R 2rd, Q at Q Kt 2nd, R at Q Kt 6th, Bs at K B 3rd and 
QB ard, Kt at QB 2nd. Psat K 5th and K Ket srd. 

Black: K at K B 4th, Q at K B 2nd, Rs at K Kt 4th and Q Kt sq, B at 
Q 2nd, Kts at K Kt 2nd and QB sq; Ps at K 3rd, K B oth, K Kt 3rd, K 
I Sth, Q 6th, and Q 7th. 

White to play, and mate in five moves. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


CHESTER RACES. 

TuEsDAY.—During the early part of the morning the scene on the 
Roodee was of the usual animated and exciting character. A large 
number of horses galloped. The Cup candidates, Trifle, Peggy, Black 
Doctor, Woolwich, Newminster, Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Isaac Day’s 
two were particularly admired for their bloom of condition and style of 
going. At the betting-room the investments were again chiefly confined 
to the two leading favourites, rifle and Peggy. The events of the day 
were decided as follows :-— 

Grosvenor Stakes.—Lerry Whent, 1. 

Palatine Stakes.—Exact,1. Eliza, 2. 

Sweepstakes of 5 sovs.— Sweetness, 1. 

Mostyn Stakes—Brown Brandy,1. C. by Napier, 2 

@Whesterfield Stakes.—Jacqueline,1. F. by Gameboy, 2. 

Optional Selling Stakes.—Welsh Harper, 1. Mayfly, 2. 

WeEpDNESDAY.—The densely-crowded streets testified to the undiminished 
popularity and attraction of the Chester Cup. The scene on the Roodee 
was of the most animated and exciting description. The Grand Stand 
and Dee Stands were choke-full, and, swarms of spectators clustered on 
the slopes and walls, and filled the windows of the neighbouring houses. 
‘Lhe weather was all that could be desired for the occasion. 

Helter-skelter Handicap.—C. by the Emperor, 1. F. by California, 2. 

Second Triennial Produce Stakes.—Mocassin,1. Oxonian (late Hay- 
nav), 2. 

The “Cup,” or Tradesmen’s Plate.—[Betting at starting :—3 to 1 agst 
Trifle, 6 to 1 agst Talfourd, 7 to 1 agst Peggy, 12 tol agst Missive, 10 to 1 
agst Lord Lieutenant, 15 to 1 agst Newminster, 15 to | agst Little Jack, 
16 to lagst Black Doctor, 20 to 1 agst Lady Evelyn, 30 to 1 agst Con- 
tentment, and 30 to 1 Goldfinder.]—Goldfinder, 1. Talfourd,2. Trifle, 3. 
Twenty-eight started. 

Sixty Guineas.—Chilton, 1. Lerrywheut, 2. 

Scramble Handicap.—Ada, 1. Margaret of Anjou, 2. 

Her Majesty’s Plate.—Audubon, 1. Massaroni, 2. 

THURSDAY. 

Dee Stend Cup.—British Farmer, 1. May Day, 2. 

Westminster Plate.—Pelion, 1. Sanita, 2. 

Triennial Produce.—Merry Bird,1. Dismay, 2. 

Dee Stakes.—Orinoco, 1. Brother to Shylock, 2. 

Welter Cup.—Sphynx, 1. Agis, 2. 


Massaroni, 2. 


Cleveland, 2. 


Tue Royrat Tuames Yacur Crus.—The first match for the 
season took place on Tuesday last, the distance being from Erith to the 
Nore and back; the day was most inauspicious, raining incessantly the 
whole time. Four vessels of the first-class—the Musquito, War-Hawk, 
Volante, and Pauline—and three of the second-class—the Thought, Phan- 
tom, and Capella—started for the two prizes, which were respectively won 
by the Musquito (first-class), and the Phantom (second-class). The prizes 
were presented to the winners in the usual manner, and the company re- 
turned to town. The Royal Horse Guards Band was in attendance. 


Tur Dustin Exutsrrion.—The proceedings on the 12th inst. 
—the inauguration day of this magnificent undertaking—will be gorgeous 
in the extreme; no less than 1000 performers, vocal and instrumental, 
ushering in its existence, in the presence of the nobility and gentry of the 
United Kingdom. The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess of St. Ger- 
mans, and the Knights of St. Patrick, her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers, 
the Foreign Ambassadors, and the municipal authorities of all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Great Britain, will take part in the interesting 
ceremony ; and, judging from the general interest all classes take in the 
success of the Exhibition, there can be no doubt whatever but that the 
undertaking will be crowned with the most signal success. 


Tur New Yorn Crrstat Pavace.—A correspondent from 
New York says:—* The Crystal Palace, in Reservoir-square, is now pro- 
poe with spirit ; but, from appearances, I should say that it will not 

complete until the Ist of June; while buildings are springing up like 
magic all around it. A room near it, in a wooden house, 25 feet front by 
70 deep, has been let at the rate of 3500 dollars a year. ‘The glass for the 
palace will be enamelled by a new process, to prevent the —— of the 
sun’s rays—the effect being similar to that of ground glass. The framg- 
work is nearly finished, with the exception of the roof; «nd the front on 
Sixth-avenue is more forward than any other part of the building. The 
banks of the vast reservoir of the water-works, which overlook the palace, 
are daily thronged with curious spectators. ‘Ihe general superintendence 
is confided to Captain Dupont and Captain Davis. There will be a de- 
partment of mineraology and chemistry; and there will also be a vast 
geological and mineralogical map of the United States. Specimens and 
sr hid are pouring in for exhibition. Several hundred have arrived 

urope.” 
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Tue display at the rooms of the 
Royal Academy, just opened for 
the season, though including many 
attractive and meritorious produc- 
tions, is not as a whole very en- 
couraging to the prospects of art. 
We regret that the fact should be 
so; a fact of the more significance 
at the present moment, when the 
question of affording encourage- 
ment to art has been taken: up 
under the highest auspices; the 
probable result of which will be 
that the Royal Academy will come 
in for a larger share of influence 
and advantages than it has hitherto 
enjoyed; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the independent disciples 
and votaries of art will be 
compelled to pay still humbler 
deference to its authority, and 
be subject more completely to its 
caprices than heretofore. If this 
Academy pretends, as its name 
implies, to be a school of art, it is 
now high time that it should pro- 
pound some principles of art; and 
that its members—the assumed 
“ aristocracy of art”—should evince 
activity in illustrating those prin- 
ciples by the best efforts of their 
hands. So far is this from being 
the case, however, the Royal Aca- 
demy was never less productive 
either in respect of theory or 
illustration than on the present 
occasion : several members—Ma- 
clise, Mulready, Leslie, R.A.’s, 
and Frith, the R.A. elect, being 
altogether absent ; and _ several 
of those who remain being repre- 
sented by few, and often very un- 
important, specimens. As honour- 
able exceptions to this remark, 
however, we must name Sir E. 
Landseer—who stands in the van 
of the Academieians, and in his 
“ Night” and “ Morning ” has 
fairly eclipsed anything that has 
hitherto come from his wondrously- 
creative hand; and Stanfield, who, 
on his chosen scene of action, the 
ocean deep, has no competitor in 
our day. But then it immediately 
occurs to us that these are works in 
the second order of art: and when 
we look round to see what has been 
done in the other schools, what do 
we find? The accomplished Presi- 
dent, confessedly weak and unsuc- 
cessful in the historical school ; and 
very near him, in the Great Room, 
Chalon, contributing two very 
weak sketchy affairs—one, a fruit 
piece ; the other entitled “A Little 
Music,” which any artist (not an 
R. A.), whether amateur or profes- 
sional, would have blushed to let 
see the light beyond the circle of 
his most intimate friends. We are, 
indeed, at a loss to understand how 
this should be; and are compelled 
to suppose that there must be some 
peculiar advantages, some sedative 
influences, inherent to the status 
of a Royal Academician, which 
relieve him from the occasion 
for personal exertion, and per- 
mit him to retire into an otiwm 
cum dignitate for the rest of 
his days. It is well for the arts 
and for the Academy, on the other 
hand, that there is constantly an 
increasing crowd of ardent and 
hard-working practitioners beyond 


the privileged pale, whose works serve to fill the walls or an annual 
exhibition, and sometimes come jn strong antagonism to‘fashionable 
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Landseer’s two magnificent pic- 
tures, hanging on the side wall of 
the Great Room, first command 
attention: they are (46) “ Night,” 
(69) “ Morning.” In the 
former the artist depicts a wild 
rocky spot, beside a mountain lake, 
where two red deer are engaged in 
mortal conflict ; their antlers locked 
in one another, and every muscle of 
their bodies straining in deadly 
The expiring flame in the 
eyes of one of them shows that the 
fight has been long and severe, and 
that it will probably soon be over, 
with the death of one or both of 
the combatants. Admirable as is 
the poetic conception displayed in 
the study of these brute heroes, 
the surrounding landscape more 
than divides the honours of the 
present work; the pale full moon 
shines through a misty atmosphere, 
the lake lashed by a fierce north 
wind sending up a fitful spray, in 
which Boreali ‘‘ madly glance.” 

In “ Morning,” we see the result 
of the battle overnight— 


Locked in the close embrace of 
death, 


their horns still tangled together, 
the mighty champions of the moun- 
tain side are brought to a level in 
The fox stealing forward 
to feed upon their remains, and the 
eagle winging its way from afar to 
claim its share in the spoil, sug- 
gest an appropriate epilogue to the 
drama just enacted ; whilst picto- 
rially the contrast between the 
forms of the living and the dead is 
most striking, and affords fine oppor- 
tunities for skilful handling. And 
here also the artist’s landscape sur- 
passes in grandeur of conception 
and power of execution the animal 
The storm is passed away 
with the night; the sun is rising 
calmly behind the mountains, whose 
craggy heads are warmed with its 
firstrays ; the latter again being re- 
flected in the smooth lake below. 
Landseer has two other works in the 
present exhibition. 170,‘ Children 
of the Mist,” represents a group of 
stags indistinctly seen through a 
mountain mist—a good idea admi- 
rably realised ; 291, ‘‘ Twins,” con- 
sists of a group of sheep and lambs, 
with dogs above; but is not equal 
in textural execution to many other 
works of this class we have seen 
from the same hand. 

Stanfield’s great work—which 
hangs between Landseer’s “ Night” 
“ Morning,” and even there 
well maintains its position—repre - 
sents a subject in itself so interest- 
ing, that we are surprised it should 
never have been adopted before (at 
least, it has not been to our know- 
ledge)—“ H.M.S. the Victory, with 
the body of Nelson on board, towed 
into Gibraltar, 28th of October, 
1805, seven days after the battle of 
The anchorage is 
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precedents. 
exhibited on the present occasion. 


“THE TRUANT DEFEATED.” 


PAINTED BY W. HEMSLEY. 


We now proceed to notice some of the principal works 


high, heavily sweeps in amongst 
vessel. The solemn effect of this 


crowded with disabled ships which 
had already arrived; there is 
a moderate swell upon the sea, 
which sets all these variously- 
wounded and variously patched-up 
veterans of the deep in motion, 
when the Victory, knocked and 
battered about, her flag half-mast 
them, being in tow of another 
scene has been commemorated by 


KATHERINE’S DREAM.”——PAINTED BY H. O’NEIL. 
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the historian, and has evidently 
inspired the artist in the treatment 
of the present very noble work. If 
he had never touched canvas be- 
fore, and were never to touch it 
again, he has here produced enough 
whereon to rest a lasting fame. 

Sir C. Eastlake, the accomplished 
President — accomplished in all 
that pertains to the poetry, the doc- 
trines, and the proprieties of art— 
exhibits only two works, which con- 
vincingly prove that art-knowledge 
and art-skill are not necessarily as- 
sociated. 124, “Ruth Sleeping 
at the Feet of Boaz,” is what might 
be termed a pretty picture, the 
figures neatly drawn, and the en- 
tourage of unimpeachable quict- 
ness and propriety. But nothing 
can compensate for the weakness, the 
want of naturalness of the figures ; 
and the colouring, a disordered 
mixture of various hues, and com- 
pounds of red, from crimson to ruby, 
with additions of yellow, brown, 
bright pale blue, and pale yellow, 
cannot be accounted for, or excused 
by any rules or exceptions to the 
rules of art. 106, ‘ Vio'ante,” is a 
female figure, expressionless, tamely 
drawn, and unbecomingly habited 
in an old-fashioned dress of pale 
green, set off with a pearl neck- 
lace.. 

Dyce has two exhibits. 140, 
“The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel” 
—(Genesis, xxix., 9), is a small pic- 
ture, cleverly conceived, and care- 
fully and tastefully executed. Ja- 
cob rushes forward with ardour to 
greet Rachel, who, standing mo- 
tionless, her eyes downcast, re- 
ceives him but coldly. The limbs 
are well studied; the flesh well 
rounded and delicately coloured. 
931 is a cartoon for one of the 
frescoes to be painted in All Saints’ 
Church, St. Marylebone—the sub- 
ject St. Peter—and is of conside- 
rable merit. 

F. Danby exhibits but one piece 
(154), ‘A Wild Sea-shore—Sun- 
set ;” a fine specimen of his bril- 
liant and transparent colouring, 
though wanting a little in light in 
the middle ground, considering the 
position of the sun. 

Herbert also contents himself 

ith one production of his pencil, 
and that a very small one—‘ A 
Head of a Scribe,” being a study 
for a portion of one of the frescoes 
in the New Palace of Westminster, 
This head is well studied and 
powerfulin expression, but sketchily 
executed. It shows, however, that 
some progress is making in the 
imitation of the broad style of treat- 
ment practised by the old masters, 

nd so adapted to fresco painting. 

Jones has a view of the “ Battle 
of Waterloo” (224), taken from 
the British quarters at the moment 
of the order being given for the at- 
tack of the Foot Guards, in which 
he displays all his usual skill in 
treating a subject now pretty fa- 
miliar to him; but the colouring is 


il 


not very effective, being pale and 
somewhat crude. 

As Mr. Jones re-produces the last 
of Wellington’s victories, Cooper 
re-commemorates his first (23) 
“The Battle of Assaye.” Battle- 
pieces generally, with all their 
stirring incidents, are but poor sub- 
jects for the artist; and are very 
much alike, the one to the other. 
The one before us is no exception 
to the rule; being, for the most 
part, a mass of confusion, in 
the midst of which the figure 
of the Duke, on a spirited charger, 
is displayed, after the usual 
fashion. 

E. M. Ward, whose fine picture 
of the ‘“‘ Execution of Charlotte 
Corday” was so justly admired in the 
last Exhibition, this year exhibits 
another somewhat similar scene, 
that of “The Execution of Mon- 
trose in the Market Cross at Edin- 
burgh” (396), painted for the New 
Houses of Parliament ; the peculiar 
incident chosen being that where 
the executioner revilingly ties 
Wishart’s book around Montrose’s 
neck at the foot of the scaffold. 
This is a masterly work, full of 
subject matter, admirably varied in 
the grouping; but, as we intend 
engraving it, we shall say more of 
it in a future notice. In his other 
exhibited work Mr. Ward has 
chosen an event in recent 
French — history, equal in pa- 
thetic interest, though less vio- 
lent in the emotions excited 
by it, as that of the death of 
the heroic Corday; namely, “ Jo- 
sephine Signing the Act of her 
Divorce”—another female sacrifice 
to the force of destiny. This psin- 
ful scene took place in the Grand 
Cabinet of the Emperor, at the 
Tuileries, and in the evening, by 
candle-light, on the 16th December, 
1809. This circumstance, perhaps, 
has led to the yellow hue which 
pervades the picture, and which, 
though it may realise the proper 
effect when viewed by candle-light, 
is not agreeable by day. It must be 
added, that, although the grouping 
of the various figures is animated, 
and appropriately illustrative of the 
story, the figures themselves are 
somewhat hard in outline, and in too 
prominent relief for general har- 
monious effect. The expression of 
Josephine, as she takes a last look 
—a look of sorrow, not of anger— 
at her cruel husband, is entitled to 
praise; but, Napoleon himself, 
resting his head upon his hand (not 
an attitude of dignity, or indica- 
tion of firmness of purpose), wears 
rather the aspect of a scowl than 
the merely “ searching and anxious 
expression” described by Lenor- 
mand in his “ Memoires.” Never- 
theless, with all these little draw- 
backs, this work is an extremely 
clever one, upon a subject of con- 
siderable historic interest. 

C. W. Cope exhibits three very 
pleasing pictures in the genre style 
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“ THE THORNY AND THE FLOWERY PATH.’?—PAWTED BY T. UWINS, R.A. 


850 
and the in beticr class of that very wide school, portraying incidents of 
the genteel comedy, and domestic interests of life; and executed with 
the nicest delicacy of treatment, and a rich and healthy colour. We 
particularly remarked, 2 “ Mother and Child” (80), a cheerful little 
group met with every-day—a happy mother cuddling her infant darling 
up about her neck, patting its back, and hushing it to sleep; and (479) 
“The Page”— 

Let your haste commend your duty. —SHAKSPEARE. 

The scene is the portico of a mansion—a garden seen in the distance; the 
female figure is graceful, her expression earnest and feminine; that of 
the page, with whip under arm, ready to start off on his errand, is life- 
like and intelligent. A comical-looking dog, the lady’s pet, watches 
from a little distance what is going forward, and will evidently be 
glad when he shall again engross his mistress’s attention. This very 
agreeable work we engrave. The same artist also exhibits a work of 
a larger and more important character than those already referred 
to:—174,* Othello Relating his Adventures,” and which, if it do not 
quite come up to all our mind’s-eye filling in of this wondrous narra- 
tive, presents many points of extreme merit. The expression of the 
three personages forming the group show the different feelings with 
which they are occupied. The father, calm, dignified, curiously ad- 
miring the noble exploits of the sable hero, yet not much moved by 
the perils attendant upon them; Desdemona, earnest, intent, more 
engrossed with the “ dangers” than the glories of the battle-field; 
Othello, energetic, eloguent—with perhaps a very slight redundancy of 
action in the hands for conversational discourse. 

To close our mention of Academy names for the present, we come to 
Uwins, who contents himself with a single work—(13) “ The Thorny 
Path and the Flowery Path.” The idea is entirely allegorical, being 
that of impersonating the antagonistic influences of pleasure and of the 
cloister. And we may be allowed to remark that—in these days, when 
there is a middle and a safe and wholesome course, equally removed 
from the excesses of sensual indulgence on the one hand, and the un- 
meaning and profitless austerities of the cloister on the other—we could 
have wished that Mr. Uwins had illustrated his position in a manner 
more practical, and more persuasive than on the present occasion—adopt- 
ing some lesson of real life; and are there not many which would serve 
for the purpose? However, to the work itself, which, if more happily 
chosen in subject, would have been an instructive as well as a most 
pleasing one. On the one hand we have a group of giddy creatures 
dancing, and pressing the grape, endeavouring to entice back into their 
company a young man, who has by some accident come under, or partly 
under, the influence of a monk, who seeks to confirm his conquest by 
safely depositing his new protégé in a monastery. The young man 
hesitates; he is of a sanguine temperament; and we predict that the 
conquest gained, on which ever side it be, will not be permanent. The 
serious part of this picture is less agreeable than the cheerful; and the 
contrast is, perhaps, too wide to be softened down by any skill of 
treatment. The colouring of all the parts, however, is sound and cor- 
rect; that of the sportive group on the right, and the gay landscape 
beyond being especially rich and glowing. Of this picture we have 
much pleasure in preseuting an engraving. 

It is time now that we speak of Millais—Millais the Pre-Raffaelite; the 
“pretender” Millais that was; the “usurper” Millais that is; the “‘ le- 
gitimate” Millais that perhaps (much virtue in that little word) 
may be ; and who has certainly a larger crowd of admirers in his little 
corner in the Middle Room than all the Academicians put together com- 
mand; ay, and a crowd intent on what they are about—a good 
sticking crowd, who, having once taken up their position opposite the 
object of their homage, are not inclined very soon to move on, but 
stand there gaping, and staring, and commenting upon the wondrous 
effects, without any regard to the pressure from behind of crowds pre- 
paring to occupy the:r place. Truth to say, Mr. Miilais, in this 
“Order of Release” (265), has achieved for himself an “ order of 
merit” worth more than any acadeinic honour, and has earned a 
fame which a whole corporate academy might be proud to 
portion amongst its constituent members. Whilst we admit— 
nay, assert this—we would by no means wish to be understood 
as enrolling ourselves incontinently of this young artist’s “‘ party” 
(for there is partisanship in everything, even in art); but simply 
as asserting that Pre-Raffaelitism (or rather the artists who have been 
foolishly styled Pre-Raffaelites) is a “ great fact,” and perhaps may lead 
to the regeneration of art in this country ; and we may add that those 
who did us the honour to read our remarks upon this very subject last 
year, will perceive that what we now state is perfectly consistent with, 
indeed confirms, what we then, with somewhat more of reserve and hesi- 
tation, put forth. But more of this anon, when we come to engrave the 
“ Order of Release,” which we hope to do next week. In the meantime, 
we will only add that the subject is simply that of a wife, with child 
in her arms, coming with an order of release for her husband, who has 
been taken in the Civil Wars. The husband, overcome with emotions, 
and weak from a recent wound (his arm is in a sling), can but fall upon 
her neck and weep: the woman, “firm of purpose,” sheds no tear; she 
nas rone to shed; but her eye is red and heavy with weeping and wak- 
ing; and she looks at the stern and unconcerned gaoler with a proud 
look, expressing that she has won the reward for all her trouble past. 
The colouring, the textural execution, are marvellous (for these degene- 
rate days); but of these we have not room to say more at present. Mr. 
Millais has another picture (520), “ A Proscribed Royalist, 1651,” con- 
cealed in the trunk of an old tree, whom a young lady stealthily visits 
to supply him with bread; but, though itself a capital specimen of ex- 
ecutive skill, it by no means carries the poetic interest of the other work, 
nor in colouring is it so harmonious. 

H. O'Neil, who is a worthy labourer in the painstaking school recently 
sprung up, exhibits a single work of great merit (559), ‘“ Katherine’s 
Dream.” We all know the passage (‘‘ Henry VIII.,” Act iv., Scene 2) 
where, under the influence of the inspired dream ‘‘she makes in her 
sleep signs of great rejoicing, and holdeth up her hands to heaven; and 
so the spirits vanish, carrying the garland with them.” The attitude of 
Katherine is very truthful, indicative of the living thought in sleep; 
and the general disposition of the figures is such as to form a highly- 
interesting group. The colouring is careful, tender, and harmonious. 

Hemsley, of whose talent we have already given one or two speci- 
mens, has a very effective little picture, which we engrave, entitled (110) 
“The Truant Defeated.” Look at it, reader; does it not tell its own 
story? Behold the young urchin, who has been shamming illness to 
escape school; how his watchful eye quails before the stern Doctor, who 
gravely investigates the symptoms, and is evidently * up to snuff” about 
the matter. The anxious mother still looks on with all a mother’s soli- 
citude, unconscious how her darling boy has been trifling with her feel- 
ings. The colouring of this clever little bit is as satisfactory as the ex- 
prevsion infused into it. - 

The Sculpture Room is as dingy and uninviting as usual, and con- 
tains few pieces of note and mark. Amongst the busts are two very ad- 
mirable, of the Queen and of the Duchess of Gloucester, by Mrs. 
Thornycroft; and three by P. Park—ranged side by side—respectively, 
of John Thompson Gordon, Esg., Sheriff of Mid-Lothian; Sir John 
Watson Gordon, R.A.; and the Countess of Zetland. A. Munro 
has a very charming group of children (1306), “ The Brothers’ 
Little Pet” (portraits of the children of Herbert Ingram, Esq.), in 
which the artist shows how much may be done, by judicious and 
tasteful treatment, to reconcile portraiture with the poetry of art. Of 
purely high-class works there are very few; the largest and most promi- 
nent .f which is one by R. Monti—(1312) “ Truth Unveiling herself ;” in 
which the veiled-face trick is carried out over half the countenance ; 
and the artist, seeking to give greater comparative whiteness to the 
drapery, lias darkened the flesh, by means of :obacco-juice, or some such 
pleasant cosmetic, to a dingy brown—a grievous act of heresy, which we 
hope he will not repeat, and in which we hope he will find none to 
imitate him. In the hall entrance the colossal statue of the late Sir R. 
Peel, with figures illustrative of the city of Manchester, and the arts 
and sciences, on either side, deserves attention. 


4,* Two very interesting exhibitions, in addition to the Royal Aca- 
demy, have been opened during the present week—namely, that of the 
sketches of the Amateur Society, in Pall-mall; and that of works by 
German Painters, 198, New Bond-street—but want of space compels us 
to postpone our notice of them till next week. 


Lupwic Tizcx died at Berlin on Thursday week, in his 
eightieth year. Years of suffering had withdrawn the poet and critic 
from the literary society of which he wasthe ornament. English students 
of German literature will remember that Tieck helped to familiarise his 
countrymen with the writings of Shakspeare and other of our elder 
dramatists by his translations. iy 


Tue Ascot-parK Burret.—There is at present in the Egyp- 
tian-hall a very noble and artistic buffet, executed by Messrs. Cooke and 
Sons, of Warwick, for the dining-hall at Ascot-park, belonging to James 
Robert West, Esq. .The characteristics of this work, which is carved in 
oak, are its massiveness, its simple symmetry of design, and the richness, 
propriety, and excellence of execution of its decorations. 
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A SPRING SONG. 
BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 


SprinG-TIME returning sprinkles flowers 
O’er valleys, meads, and mountains ; 
The genial sun and gentle showers 
Unlock sweet Nature’s fountains. 
On joyous wing the wild birds sing 
With loud melodious voice— 
“O, lovely Spring! thy blossoms bring, 
And bid the world rejoice.” 
Spring-time returning sprinkles flowers 
O’er valleys, meads, and mountains ; 
The genial sun and gentle showers 
Unlock sweet Nature’s fountains. 


In stream and lake, in wood and brake, 
All things that torpid lie, 
To life are stirred whene’er is heard 
Spring’s earol in the sky. 
When air and earth are full of mirth, 
Let each his tribute bring ; 
With loving heart bid grief depart, 
That all may welcome Spring. 
Spring-time returning sprinkles flowers 
On yalleys, meads, and mountains ; 
The genial sun and gentle showers 
Fling open Nature’s fountains. 
Blackheath, April, 1853. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK, 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


The immense imports of the precious metals, the great abundance and 
low value of money, the unusual activity in the manufacturing districts, 
and the rapid increase in our export trade, have imparted considerable 
firmness in the Consol Market this week. ‘The actual purchases of 
money stock have, however, not been to say extensive. According to 
annual custom, Monday was observed as a close holiday in the 
Exchange. On Tuesday, the Three ted Cents were done at 100}%. They 
touched the same figures on the following day, yet the market closed 
less actively than it opened. The Three per Cents Reduced were 100; the 
New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 1034; India Stock marked 260 to 
263 ; and Bank Stock, 226 to 228. Exchequer Bills have ruled rather 
heavy, at from 1s. to 5s., and India Bonds, 283. to 32s. pm. On Thursday, 
the Three per Cents were 1003 %, both for Money and the Account. The 
Three per Cents Reduced marked 100} to 99% ; and the New Three-and-a- 
Quarter per Cents, cay» Bank Stock was 2284 to 2274; India Stock, 
261. Exchequer Bills (June) were done at 1s. to 5s.; and India Bonds, 
32s.pm. Long Annuities, 5 5-16. South Sea Stock, 115; Ditto, New An- 
nuities, 100}. 

There has been an arrival of about 67,000 dollars, on account of the 
Mexican Dividends ; yet that stock, owing to the disordered state of the 
country, and the uncertainty which prevails respecting future remit- 
tances, has been heayy, and drooping. ‘he bargains have comprised, 
Austrian Five per Cents, 101; Brazilian Five per Cents, 1004; the Small, 
101; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents, New, 100}; Chilian Six per 
Cents, 1043; the Three per Cents, 81; Equader, 6}; Grenada, ex 
December Coupon, 23; the Deferred, 114; Mexican, for Money, 273; 
for the Account, 274%; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 884 to 89}; 
the Scrip, 33 pm.; Portuguese Five per Cents, 423 to 42; Russian Four- 
and-a-Halt per Cents, 1043; Sardinian Five per Cents, 98{; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 48}; Ditto, New Deferred, 24} ; Passive, Converted, 53; 
Spanish Committee’s Certificates, 63 per cent.; Swedish, 2 dis.; Belgian 

our-and-a-Half per Cents, 98; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 66} 3; 
Dutch Four per Cents, 964; French Rentes, 104f. 50 cents; Greek, Ked, 
10%; Ditto, Blue, 93. 

the returns from the Board of Trade, detailing the progress of our ex- 
ports during the month, ending on the 5th ult., are very satisfactory. The 
total value of the shipments was £7,887,233, against £6,400,415 in 1852. 
During the first quarter of the present year the aggregate value of the ex- 
ports was £20,391,723, against £16,575,748 last year, showing an increase 
of £3,815,975, or 23 per cent. 

There has been rather more doing in Miscellaneous Securities, the 

rices of which have been well supported. Australian Agricultural have 
een $2 to 84; Peel River, 3$ to 44 prem.; Van Diemen’s Land, 194 to 
203; South Australian Land, 47 to 49; North-British Australian, 1} to 
& prem; Scottish Australian, 14 to2} prem. ; Australasian Coal, } dis. to 
para Union Bank of Australia, 774 to 784; Bank of Australasia, 86 to 87; 
mdon Chartered of Australia, 23 to 3; prem.; English, Scottish, and 
Australian, § to} prem.; Bank of India, China, and Australia, = + 
rem.; Oriental Bank, 50 to 51; British American Land, 77 to 79; Berlin 
yaterworks, } to } prem.; North of Europe Steam, } dis.; Crystal 
Palace, 14 to  prem.; Ditto, of France, 14 prem.; Peninsula and Oriental 
Steam, 84; Ditto, New, 46}; St. Katharine Docks, 100}; East London 
Waterworks, 1254; Grand Junction, 72}; Kent, 844; Southwark and 
Vauxhall, 90; West Middlesex, 110. 

The arrivals of the precious metals have amounted to about £700,000 
from Australia, £40,000 from New York, £12,000 from the East, and 
£600,000 from Mexico, the West Indies, &e. Amongst the shipments may 
be noticed £151,600 in gold and silver to India and Egypt. To the Con- 
tinent several large parcels continue to be forwarded. 

Railway Shares have ruled tolerably firm ; but North Western’s have 
been somewhat depressed, owing to the determination of the directors to 
raise an additional capital of £3,000,000 for the purpose of making certain 
extensions. Hyery holder of a present share will have the option of re- 
ceiving one new share of £12 10s. ‘he total “calls” for the present month 
are £342,276, against £260,396 in 1852. ‘Those for the first tive months of 
the present year have amoanted to £3,394,274, against £2,165,313 in 1852. 
The following are the official closing prices on Thursday :— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND StTocks.—Aberdeen, 30; Bristol and Exeter, 
103%; Caledonian, 68}; Chester and Holyhead, 24; Dublin and Belfast 
Junction, 50}; Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen Junction, 85; East Anglian, 
6; Ditto, £18, 144; Eastern Counties, 135; Eastern Union (B and C), 73; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 734; Edinburgh and Peebles, 1}; Great Northern 
Stock, 894; Ditto, B Stock, 132; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
112; Great Western, 92; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 80; Ditto, Fifths, 
11g; Ditto, West Riding Union, 8%; Leeds Northern, 16}; Lon- 
don and Blackwall, 93; London and Brighton, 105}; London and 
North-Western, 1194; Ditto, £10 Shares, 24; London and_ South- 
Western, 914; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 303; Midland, 
75%; Norfolk, 54; North British, 364; North Staffordshire, 13}; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 52; Scottish Midland, 614; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham, 64; Shropshire Union, 3}; South Devon, 214; South- 
Eastern, 76; South Wales, a Waterford and Kilkenny, 10; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 704; Ditto, G.N.E. Purchase, 94; York and 
North Midland, 62. 

Lines LEASED AT Frxep RENTALS.—London and Greenwich, 145; 
South Staffordshire, 8§; Wear Valley, 33. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Caledonian, 108}; Chester and TMolyhead, 
Five-and-a-Half per Cent, 193; Cork and Bandon, 53; Dundee, Perth, 
and Aberdeen Junction, 62; Great Northern, Five per Cent, 130; Ditto, 
Redeemable at 10 per cent prem., 1122; Ditto, Four-and-Malf per Cent 
Scrip, 5%; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 8{; Great Western, 
Irredeemable, Four per Cents, 104; Lancashire and. Yorkshire, Six per 
Cent Stock, 1524; Londonderry and Coleraine, Half-Shares,11; Consoli- 
dated Bristol and Birmingham, Six per Cent Stock, 150; Ditto, Pre- 
ference, Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 54; North British, 112; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 1153; Ditto,14g; York, Newcastle, and Ber- 
wick, Four per Cent, 1044. 

Forricn.—Antwerp and Rotterdam, 2%; Dijon and Bésancon, 13% ; 
East Indian, 25{; Ditto, Extension, 23; Great Indian Peninsula, 74; 
Grand Junction of France, 123 ; Luxembourg, 73; Northern of France, 
ig Paris and Lyons, 29; Paris and Orleans, 45; Paris and Strasbourg, 
La 3 gg Swedish, 1}; Sambre and Meuse, 9}; South-Eastern of 

rance, 28, ; 

About an average business has been doing in Mining Shares. On Tues- 
day Agua Fria were 233; Anglo-Californian, 1; Australasian, 2%; Aus- 
tralian, 43; British Australian Gold, 14 to %; Imperial Brazilian, 5}; 
Cobre Copper, 474 3 Colonial Gold, = 33 gerbe ie Nouveau Monde, 
7 Port Phillip, 13; Santiago de Cuba, 6§; United Mexican, 5§ ; Weller, 
1g; West Mariposa, 1}. 


THE MARKETS. 


ir Cpe 


Rapo cakes, £4 10s. to £5 per ton. Canary, 403. to 
hite do., 62s. to 638. por cwt. ; 
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Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d. to 8d.; of houswhoid 
ditto, 54d. to 64d. per 4 Ib. loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 448. 4d.; barley, 31s. 61.: oats, 134. 8d.; rya, 
30a. Od.; beans, 5s. 3d.; peas, 338, 3d. 

The Six Weeeks' Average.—Wheat, 443. 7d.; barley, 31s. 74.; oats, 188. 101.5 rye, 30s.51.; 
beans, 348. 7d.; peas, 325. 9d. 

Duties.—W heat, 13.; barley, 1s.; oats, 1s.; rye, 1s.; beans, 1s.; peas, ls. 

Tea.—The amount of business doing in this article is by no means extensive, yet prices are 
very tirm. Common sound Sa cannot be purchased under lld. psrlb. Up to Saturday 
Jast, duty was paid on 10,095,559 Ib.—against 14,257,939 Ib. in 1852. 

Sugar’.—All kinds have sold freely, and the quotations have ruled very firm:—Good to fing 
yellow Barbadoes has changed hands at 35s. 6d. to 37s. 6d.; tine grainy yellow, dls. to 
41s, 6d.; good to fine grainy Demerara, 38s. to 39s. 6d.; fine yellow Mauritius, 37s. to 373. 61.; 
good to fine grainy yellow, 38s. to 40s. 6d.; ordinary to fine white Benares, 37s. to 39s, 64. per 
cwt. Foreign sugars have moved oif steadily, at extreme rates. Refined goods are firm, at 
46s. for brown lumps, and 46s. 6d. to 49s. for low to fine grocery. The total clearances to the 
20th ult. were 1,954,796 cwt.—against 1,958,426 ewt. last year. 

Coffee.—Our market is heavy, and the quotations are almost nominal. 

vies ees white Bengal is selling at from 10s. 6d. to 10s. 9d.; good, 11s. to lls. 6d. 
per_ewt. 

Pisshcapre tS ae! raisins are steady, at full quotations. 
gish state. 

Provisions.—Irish butter, the supply of which is on the increase, moves off freely at full 
prices. Limerick, 94s. to 968.; and Tralee, 92s. to 943. per ewt. Foreign dull, and rather 
lower; but English supports previous rates. Fine weekly Dorset, 1003. to 101s. per ewt.; 
fresh,’ 103, to 12s. per dozen lbs, Bacon firm, at 618. to 62s. for Waterford sizeable; and 60s. 
for Hambre’. Lard is easier to purchase. Irish koga, 60a. to Gis. percwt. Other kinds of 
provisions are tolerably firm. 

Tallow.—P.Y.C., on the spot, is firm at 47s. 6d. per owt. The same quotation has been paid 
for delivery during the last three months. ‘Town tallow is 478. 3d. to 47s. Gd. per ewt. not 
cash; rough fat, 2s, 8d. per 8Ib. 

Oiis.—Linseed oil is steady, at 28s. 6d. por cwt. In other oils, very little is doing. Spirits 
of turpentine are stiil drooping. 

Spirits.—East India rum, proof, is selling at 1s. 9d.; Leewards, 1s 944. to 1s. 10d.; and 
Havannah, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 9d. per gallon, Brandy is in better request, at fall quotations. 
Corn spirits are quite as dear as last week. 

Hay and Straw.—Meudow hay, £3 53. to £4 168.; clover ditto, £3 10a. to £5 103.; and 
straw, £178 to £1 16s. per load. 

Yoals.—Bate's West Hartley, 16s.; Hasting's Hartley, 163.; Holywell, 165.; Lawson, 163. ; 
Eden Main, 17s. 3d.; Cassop, 17s. 6d.; Stewart's, 18s, 3d.; South Kelloe, 17s. 34.5 Toes, 
18s. 3d.; St. Helen's Tees, 16s. per ton. 

Hops.—The show of samples is limited, yet the demand is very inactive as follows:—Mid 
and East Kent pockets, 1203. to 160s.; Weald of Kent, 115s. to 126s.; Sussex, 112s. to 1203. 


Otherwise, the demand isin a slugs 


per cwt. 

Wool.—All kinds, notwithstanding that the imports of colonial are large, move off steadily, 
at very fnll prices. 

Potatoes.—The demand is heavy, and the quotations are drooping. The best York rezonts 
are selling at 145s. per ton. * 

Smithfield —Although the supplies on offer, this;week, have been seasonably good, the genoral 
demand has continued steady, at full prices. 

Beef, from 3s. to 4s. 4s.; mutton, 4s, to 5s. 4d.; lamb, 5s. to 6s.; veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. Bd.; pork, 
3s. te 4s. 4d. per 8b, to sink the offals 

Newgate and Leadenhal,—The trade is steady, as follows:— 

Beef, from us. 8d. to 3s. 8d.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4a. 6d.: lamb, 4s. 10d. to 6s.2d.; vaal, 39. 4d. 
to 4s. 6d.; pork, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 Ibs., by the carcass. Rosert Herewer, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, APRIL 29. 


WAR-OFFICE, ArRiL 29. 

7th Dragoon Guards: Major-General A. W. M. Lord Sandys to be Colonal, vice Mtjor« 
General R. B. Gabriel, C.B., deceased. 1st: Captain H. D. Slade to be Captain, vice Pearat; 
Lieut Sir T. Gresley, Bart., to be Captain, vice Hamilton; Cornet R. J.C, Marter to bs Livat., 
vice Sir T. Greeley Bart. 

lst Dragoons: Lieut. J. C. Davenport to be Captain, vice Thoroton; Cornet A. Basset to be 
Lieutenant, vice Davenport. 6th: CornetJ. L. Puxley to be Lieutenant, vice Walters. 

4th Light Dragoons: Captain W. Peareth to be Captain, vice Slade. 

Coldstream Foot Guards: Ensign and Lieut. C. Baring to be Lieut. and Captain, vice W. 
Baring; Ensign A. J. Fremantle to be Ensign and Lieut , vice C. Baring" 

4th Foot: Ensign F', F, Hamilton to be Lieutenant, vice Knott. 13th: Lieut. J. Nicol to ba 
Captain, vice W. Auchmuty; Ensign I. Goslin to be Lieutenant, vice Nicol. 17! Sor geant- 
Major J. Campbell to be Quartermaster, vice Mulhall: 25th: Ensign W. H. Shafto to bo Ba- 
sign, vice Tripp. 20th: Brevet-Major A. Campbell to bo Captain, vice Cator. 3ist: Liout. F. 3. 
Attree to be Adjutant, vice Scarman. 44th: Ensign W. Gandy to be Lieutenant, vies Ingha n. 
56th: Captain A. W. Byles to be Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. N. Palmer; Lieut. I. W. 
Austin to be Captain, vice Byles; Ensign W. C. Coghlan to be Lieutenant, vice Austin; Licut 
W. Clutterbuck to be Adjutant, vice Austin. 59th: Major H. H. Graham to be Ligut.-Col., view 
Mainwaring; Brevet-Major A. E. Burmester to be Major, vico Graham; Lieut. J. King to ba 
Captain, vice Burmester; Ensign R. M. Williams to be Lieutenant, vice King. Sith: Ensiga J. 
Hudson to be Ensign, vice W. Mackinnon. 70th: Capt. H. Saunders tobe Captain, vies Willis. 
75th: Ensign L. Brown to be Lieutenant, vice ©. Mitchell. 76th: Captain I’. W. Cator to by 
Captain, vice Brevet-Major Campbell. 77th: Lieut. W. W. G. Dilke to be Captain, vice Cary; 
Ensign A. M. Richards to be Lieutenant, vice Dilks; Lieut. H. St. Georg? to ba Adjutant, vice 
Dilke. 0th: Major R.G. Hughes to be Lieut.-Colonal, vice Lewis; Captain 8. T. Cheistiv to 
be Major, vice Hughes; Lieut. G. 8. Young to be Captain, vice Christie; Lieut. H. G. J. Bowlor 
to be Captain, vice Young; Ensign R. Swift to be Lieutenant, vice Young; Ensiga J. Tweedie 
to be Lieutenant, vice Kirkland, 83rd: Ensign T. Rowland to be Lieut., vice Bookey. — Sith: 
Captain F. A. Willis to be Captain, vice Saunders. 92nd: Ensign J. A. W. Laithto ba Lieat., 
vice Buchanan. 98th: Lieut. C. M. G. Quantrille to be Lieut., vice F. G. N. Clarke. 

Rifle Brigade: Ensign W. J. M. Cunninghame to be Second Licut., vice Sandford. 

Ist West India Regiment: Capt. H. Hebden to be Capt., vice J. Sinnot; Lieut. @, T. Ham- 
mill to be Capt., vice Hebden. 3rd: Lieut. F. G. N. Clarke to be Lieut., vico Quantrille. 

Gold Coast Corps: Ensign J. Brownell te be Lieut., vice Horsley. 

BREVET.—Capt. H. Hebden to be Major; Breyet-Major IL Hebden to ba Lieut.-Col. 

ADMIRALTY, APRIL 26. 

Corps of Royal Marines: First Lieut. J. C. Symonds to be Capt., vice J. H. Mercer; Second 

Lieut. H. R. Tomlin to be First Lieut., vice Symonds. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
W. W. ANDREWS, ironmonger, Wolverhampton. 


BANKRUPTS. 

W. HOWLINGS, Basing, Hants, miller. A. JACOBS, Moorgate-streot, builder. W. STILES, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, maltster. J. H, WHITFIELD and F. LYTA, York, builders. - W. 
SCALES, White-hill, Paper-mill, Durham, paper manufacturer. J. BOWKER, [Lyde, 
cepted innkeeper. J. PRESTON, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-strest, woollen ware- 
jousemun, 


TuESDAY, MAY 3. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J. HENDERSON and C. NANSON, 4, Windsor-terrace, Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, cabinat- 
makers. D. MACFIE, 55 A, Edgeware-road, draper. H. C. LARKAN, Greenwich, colfas + 
house keeper. W. STILES, Stratford-upon-Avon (late of Shottery, Warwickshire), maltstar. 
W. WOODYATT, Witton, Cheshire, joiner. H. CARRINGTON, Mile-end, Cheshire, nur~ 


seryman, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
J. BURT, of Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, grocer. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult., at 26, Eaton-square, the lady of Sir Honry St. John Mildmay, Bart., 
of a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Lochnaw Castle, N.B., the Lady Louisa Agnow, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at the Parsonage, Haggerston, the wife of the Rey. T. Clark, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 23rd ult., at Harrow, the wife of the Rev. G. C. Swayne, of a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., at 18, Wilton-place, the Hom. Mrs. Ralph Dutton, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at 28, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of the Rey. Charles Eyres, of 
Great Melton Rectory, of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., at’ South-street, the wife of the Right Hon, Edward Strutt, M.P., of a 
daughter, 3 

On Sunday, the Ist inst., at No. 66, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, Lady Walker, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. ; 

On Wednesday, the 6th April, at the parish church, Rechdale, by the Rev. J. E. N. Molos- 
worth, D.D., Vicar, Samuel Eason, Esq., of Liverpool, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
Thomas Mellor, Esq., of Edge lane, Liverpool. é 

On the 27th ult., at St. Paul's, Ramsey, Isle of Man, John Bolingbroke Cooper, of Fairfield, 
Liverpool, Esq., to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Henry John Brownrigg, Esq., of Wing- 
field, county Wieklow. 

On the 29th ult., at St. Savieur's, Jersey, by the Very Rev. the Dean, Henry Hagen, B3q., of 
Duncroft, Staines, to Septima Harriett, daughter of Thomas Hedley, Eaq., of Mont & VAbbé. 

On the 30th ult., at St. Marylebone Church, by the Rev. F. Wickham, M.A., Allan Maspherson, 
juv., Esq., of Blairgowrie, to Emma, youngest daughter of Charles Henry Blake, Esq., of No. 
15, Devonshire-place, London. ; 

On the Mth ult., at the Convent Chapel, Gibraltar, by the Rev. J. Buchanan, Chaplain to 
the Forces, George Frend, Captain in the 26th or Cameronian Regiment, third son of Bonjamin 
Frend, Esq., of Rocklow, county Tipperary, to Emily Hester, daughter of Lieutenant-Gensral 
Sir R. W. Gardiner, K.C.B., K.C.H., Governor and Commander of the Foress at Gibraltar. 

Lately, at St. Anne's, Ryde, near Sydney, Australia, John Linton Biddulyh, Esq. elloat 
son of the late Rev. Theophilus Biddulph, Incumbent af St. Matthew's, Kingsdown, Bristol, to 
Honor Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Captain Bainbrigge, 57th Regiment, aut nieva to 
General Bainbrigge, Governor of Ceylon. ; 

On the 12th ult., at Tawney Church, Dublin, Captain George Harrington Hawes, 30th Razi- 
ment, to the Hon. Cecilia Priscilla Yelverton, daughter of Viscount Avonmore. 

On the 23rd ult., at the British Legation, Florence, by the Rey. Robert G. Swayne, Incum- 
bent ef Bussage, Gloucestershire, Theodore Howard, eldest son of J. Howard Galton, Esq of 
Hadzor, Worcestershire, to Frances Amelia, fourth daughter of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. é 

DEATHS. 


At Wolverhampton, deeply lamented, on the 19th ult., Arabella Maud Margaret, age’ four 
years and seven months, the second daughter of Colonel Hoge; and, on the 27th ult., Habort 
Godfrey, the Colonel’s infant and only son—both of hooping-cough. 

On Saturday, ‘hoes 30, at the Deanery, ReerOne , of disouse of the heart, the Very Rev. 
George Butler, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, formerly Head Master of Harrow School. 

‘On the 29th ult., Emily, wife of Mr. Mitchell, Old Bond-strect, aged 33. 

On the 21st ult., at Undercragg, in Grasmere, Mrs. Hannah Kay, mother of Sir Jamos P. Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart., aged 73, [ 

On the 22nd ult., at Phillack, Cornwall, the Rey. William Hockin, rector of that parish, 


aged 70. B 
es the 10th ult., at Rome, of ancurism in the heart, Livut.-General H. Daubeny, K.H., Colonel 
6. 


of the 80th Foot, aged 76. 
At pense: Rectory, rena fran i widow of the Rey. Thomas Trevor Trevor, 


LL.D., Prebendary of Chester, 


THE WAR-ROCKET CASE, AT BOW-STREET. 


In our Journal of last week, we duly reported Mr. Henry's delivery of 
his judgment in this case against Mr. Hale, on Thursday, the 23th ult. 
We now engrave, upon page 352, the interior of the Police Court, 
during the examination of the witness, August Usever, who hal been 
an officer in the Prussian Artillery, and a Major of the Staff in the 
Hung:rian war; and who deposed that he was employed by the Hales. 
to make rockets from the close of September last to the beginning of 
November. The following is the close of his evidence :— 


I went to M. Kossuth, at his house, No. 11, Park-terrace, Kensington, 
and saw him in a room. The youee Hale said to me and my fellow- 
workmen, several times, “ When you leave work you must not talk at 
the public-houses, or anywhere, about this factory, nor mention the name 
of Kossuth, nor even the word Hungarian ; because this would be the 
occasion to betray our work.” Cross-examined:—I had applied fre- 
quently for charity before going to the factory. I had not tried to get 
employ at Manchester or Birmingham, nor on any railway. Before going 
to the factory I was in prison for theft, for five or six months, at Maid~ 
stone. I was perfectly destitute, and I took what was not my own. 


It will be seen by reference to our Parliamentary report that the in- 
tentions of the Government in this prosecution were explained in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night. -- - 
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AMUSEMENTS, §c. 


Last Six Nights of Marco Spada for the present. 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE,—Monday, 
‘Wednesday, and Friday, Macbeth; Tuesday, Anne Blake; 
Thursday, The Corsican Brothers; Saturday, St. Cupid; or, Dorothy’s 
Fortune; and Marco Spada every evening. 


Set ee ee ee eases ee SS aoa 
HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.— 


Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone,—MONDAY and 
FRIDAY, the LADY of LYONS: Miss Helen Faucit in her eriginal 
character. Tuesday, Flopements in High Life. Wednesday (last 
time), Colombe's Birthday. Thursday and Saturday, Leap-year; or, 
the Ladies’ Privilege. r. Buckstone's Ascent of Mount Parnassus 
every evening. 


RENCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES’S 
‘HEATRE.—THIS EVENING, MAY 7, will be performed the 
ew Play, entitled LES CONTES DE LA REINE DE NAVARRE, 
being the only oceasion it can be repeated, owing to the rehearsals for 
the production of Les Demoiselles de St. yr, which will be revived on 
Monday next, May 9. The favourite Comedy of Malle. de la Seiglitre 
‘will be produced next week, combining the services of M. Lafont, M. 
Regnier, Mdile. Madeleine Brohan, Madame Armond, who will 
make her first appearance in the character of La Baronne de Vaubert. 
~ Foxes and Stalls, at Mr, MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street, and at the Box-office. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
lanover-square.—Miss ARABELLA GODDARD begs to an- 
nounce that her ANNUAL CONCERT, with Full Orchestra, will take 
place ou FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 13, 1853, to commence at Eight 
o'Clock precisely; when she will be assisted by the following Eminent 
Performers :—Vocalists; Friiulein Agnes Bu (From the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, and the Gewandhaus-Concert, eipzig—her First Ap- 
earance in England) and Herr Reichart. Instrumentalists: Violin, 
ur Suinton; Viola, Mr. Hill; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Contrabasso, 
Signor Bottesini; Pianoforte, Miss Arbella’ Goddard. Conductor, Herr 
Molique.—Tickets, 7s. each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; to be had 
at;the principal Musicsellers; and of Miss GODDARD, 47, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, where a Plan of the Room may be seen, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ANNUAL 


PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANO- 
F¥ORTE MUSIC will commence on SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 
21, atthe HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. — He will be assisted by the 
most eminent artists. abscription tickets for the Series (reserved 
seats), One Guinea; single tickets, Half a Guinea; to be had at the 
Music-shops; and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square. 


ILLIS’S ROOMS.—HARP UNION.— 

The Members respectfully announce THREE MORNING CON- 
CERTS, assisted by Eminent Talent. The first will take place on 
TUESDAY, MAY 10, at Three o'Clock. Under the Patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert. ‘Tickets to 
be procured of Mr. T. H. Wright, 14, Norton-street; Herr Oberthitr, 
87, Milton-strect; and Mr. H. J. Trust, 13, Westbourne-grove. 


R. JAMES HANNAY, author of “ Sin- 


gleton Fontenoy” &c., proposes to deliver SIX LECTURES 
on SATIRICAL LITERATURE. The course will comprise Notices, 
Biographical and Critical, of Horace and Juvenal; of Erasmus; Sir 
David Lindsay and George Buchanan; of Boileau; of Butler; Dryden; 
Swift and Pope; of some writers of the last age; and of some 
contemporary writers and publications. Further particulars will be 
duly announced. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 


. every Evening, at Eight o'clock (except Saturday). 5 3s., 
hich can be secured at the Box-oflee every day, from Eleven to Feur. 
Area, 28,; Gallery, 1s. A Morning Performance every T 
Saturday, at Three o’clock.—Egyptian hall, Piccadilly. 


HE AMATEUR EXHIBITION, PALL- 
MALL, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Dusk Daily, at the GAL~ 
LERY, No. 121, PALL-MALL, opposite the Opera-House Colonnade. 


Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 121, Pall-Mall. E. C. BECKER, Sec. 


HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—The ad- 

mission to the ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S- 

PARK is SEXPENCE for each person throughout Whitsuntide Week, 

except on Saturday. The colleetion is the largest in the world, and 

penned ard animals which have never been seen in any other 
menagerie. 


HE FREEHOLD FRANCHISE, and 
J ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT.—The SIXTH DRAWING for 
Rights of Choice on Estates in Middlesex, Surrey, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
and Yerkshire, and in other counties in due course, will take place at 
the Offices of the CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 33, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, NEXT SATURDAY, the 14th instant, at twelve o’élock. 
Persons taking a £50 Share, and paying a Month's Subscription and 
fees thereon (12s. 6d.) on or before the 13th, will be entitled to the 
advantages of the next day’s drawing. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


O AMATEURS.—A Gentleman wishes to 


establish an AMATEUR SKETCHING CLUB. Particulars will 
be forwarded to any gentleman desirous of becoming a member, by 
his addressing a note to ‘‘ Amateur,” at Mr. MANN’S, 39, Cornhill. 


ORTRAITS.—BARRATT and STAN- 
LEY'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS are natural in ex- 
pression and harmonious in colouring. Numerous pleasing finely- 
executed Portraits on view. Miniatures taken for the stereoscope and 
for jewellery. Portraits copied. Prospectuses on application, or by 
post,—145, Regent~-street. 


ILASSES for the STUDY of PERSPEC- 
J TIVE LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAWING.—Messrs. DICK- 
INSON have the honour to announce that their Rustic Figure Classes 
have RE-COMMENCED for the season. Ladies studying in the classes 
have the privilege of selecting copies from Messrs. Dickinson’s 
Water-colour Gallery, whieh contains works by the most eminent 
masters, including those of Copley, Fielding, Cox, Prout, &c.—Galleries 
of Art, 114, New Bond-street. 


Hore GRAPHIC SCHOOL— 
AL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The School i 
NOW OPEN for instruction in all branches of Photograi iy, to 
Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from Eleyen Four 
o'clock, under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, Esq., who has 
Jong gmat cia tes Kear aphy, and. a8 H. Pepper, Esq., the 
Chem: e Instit 

Sy eenine ns ution. ‘rospectus, with terms, may be had 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergy- 
aan man, residing south of London, could, after May, receive, in 
dition, into his family, I'WO BOYS of respectable parentage, to 
Whom he could secure high Classical and Mathematical attainments, 
and a highly-finished education in all essentials and accomplishments. 
ne would prefer children who require more than usual care and atten- 
‘on, and who greatly need, or would greatly profit by, more than the 
customary assistance in tuition. A parent peculiarly anxious for the 
Well placing of his child would find in the house arrangements and the 
educational system of the advertiser eve 


to secure his unquali- 
fied approbation. The address—Rev. 8. H., Church and State Gaze 
Office, 324, Strand, London, y oa i 


HELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


EAD MASTER—E, R, Humphreys, LisD. ; Editor of Hi 
—E. R. Humphreys, »D. 5 o lorace, 
Tato cat ne “*Exercitationes Iambicw,” “Lyra Hellenica,” “Lyra 
ECOND MASTER.—Henry Martin Jeffe Esq., M.A., of St. 
Cutherine'e-hal, Gambeidge Sixth Wrangler ‘of 1849, Second Clase 
TW Scholar, Second 
ree — Salisbury-house fobeol. ef Feet 
OMMERCIAL AND WRITING MASTER.—Mr. James Scougall 
FELIS, Jately Head Master of the Rothesny So : 
TANT,—C. B. Brigstocke, Es 
Eomund’s-hall, Oxford. eae Pee tae 
KENCH AND I, — 
verity jee ITALIAN.—Monsieur ©. Tisset, B.A., of the Uni- 
+EKMAN.—D, Blancke, Ph. D,, of the University of 
Together with ‘a resident Drill’ Sorgen ane @ mumacey Bad? of 
isiting Masters. 
pate is also a Department of PRACTICAL SCIENCE conducted by 
aoe seit a eter ona the supervision of the Head Master ; 
Highness the Prince Albert. eee ee ee 
ere are ten Scholarships and Exhibitions 
Sites is ea in periins with this “ot St gasseag oie 
lestic arrangements for the Boarders are under the imme- 
ate superintendents je 
yerkaiced sate of Mrs. Humphreys, who is also assisted by an 


ex 
\\Each of 
Ch Sits conan nly re Da oer eB 


All Boarders lesire 
rabblepoueay &e. as ai them are allewed plots of garden, 
at entrance, and 


arders must be under Fifteen 
™ust produce satisfactory certificates Le to BA 


4x0, if their conduct afford satisfaction to the Head Master. 
ie Midsummer vacation will commence on the 23rd of June, and 
on the Ist of August. The number of Boarders is nearly complete. 


For Poa “nd TERMS: 
tet pet Education, including Modern 


£50 per Annum. | 


asta os vat KE. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D,, Head Master. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
NEW BOOKS, ec. - 


AUTION to BOOKSELLERS and the 
PUBLIC.—WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Royal 8vo, price 16s.—A very inferior English Dic- 
tionary is now being extensively advertised under the title of “ Web- 
ster’s Dictionary Improved and Modernised."" The public and the 
trade are hereby Lyn ont informed that the said Dictionary is not 
by Noah Webster, Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, and Go., being the sole pro- 
prietors in Great Britain of Webster's Dictionary, royal 4vo. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Volume 27. For MAY. 
EXTRAORDINARY MEN: their BOYHOOD and 
EARLY LIFE. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, Eaq. Illustrated with 
Paras Incidents, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; morocco elegant, 
's. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 


Volume g For MAY. 

ENGLISH FORESTS and FOREST TREES: 
being an Account, Legendary, Historical, and Descriptive, of the 
Forvsts and Trees of England, and the Associations and Events con- 
nected with them. Profusely Illustrated, Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s.; calf, 
marbled edges, 10s. 6d.; moroceo, extra gilt edges, 12s. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 

Part 14. For MAY, 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, complete. With 
Frentispiece and Vignette, price 1s. 6d. 


LONDON CITY TALES. 


Volume 2. Fer MAY. 
QUEEN PHILLIPPA and the HURRER’S 
DAUGHTER : a Tale of the Maberdashers’ Company. By Miss E. M 
STEWART. Ornamental boards, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Just published, 

POETRY.—vVolume I., containing Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, and any, of the Lake—La Fontaine's Fables— 
Goethe's Faust, Schiller’s Piccolomini, und Wallenstein’s Death— 
wee Poetical Works. Imperial 8vo, handsomely boumd in cloth, 
gilt, fs. 

Cloth Cases for Poetry, Volume I., for the use of those who, having 
purchased the Parts eeparately, wish to bind them in One Volume, are 
to be obtained at the Publishers. Price One Shilling. 

N.B. The Frontispiece and Title to Poetry, Volume I., are given with 
the cenciuding Part—Milton's Poetical Works, complete. Price ls. bd. 
Published on May Ist. 


Now ready, - 

THE GIANTS of PATAGONIA: Captain 
BOURNE'S account of his Captivity amongst the extraordinary 
Savages of Patagonia. With Six fine Engravings. To which is added 
the painfully interesting Narrative of the fate of the Patagonian 
Society's Mission in Terra del Fuego. 18; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

MONEY; how to Get, how to Keep, and how to 
Use it : a Guide to Fortune. 


Just ready, 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Third Edition. Edited by, CHAUNCEY A. GOOD- 
sent poe 8vo, cloth, 16s.; half calf, 18s.; half russia, or calf, £1; 
russia, 4g. _ 

NINEVEH and its PALACES.—The DISCOVE- 
RIES of BOTTA and LAYARD applied to the ELUCIDATION of 
HOLY WRIT. By JOSEPH BONOMI, F.R.S.L. Second Edition, 
revised, with numerous Additional Engravings, and the results of the 
most recent discoveries. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s.; calf, marbled edges, 
10s. 6d.; morocco, elegant, | 2s. 

London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Library Edition.—Complete in 8 vols., 8vo, price £4 4s. bound, or any 
Volume separately, price 10s. 6d. each, to complete seis, 


IVES of the. QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Embellished witi Portraits of 
every Queen. 

“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
History of England who has not studied this truly national work, 
which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further 
research on the part of the Author, and of Embellishment on the part 
of the Publishers, could tend to make it still more valuable and still 
sel tsi than it had been in its original form.”—Morning 

erald. 

Published for HENRY COLEURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


Just published, price Is. (1s. 4d. by post), 
Mibewad MOTHER’S BOOK; or, Plain Ad- 
vice on the Diet and Management of Infants, with Observa- 
tions on the Symptoms of the Diseases to which they are liable. By 
WILLIAM PEARCE, Esq., M.R.C.S.E. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


New and Cheap Edition, price 6d.; or, with Illuminated Cover, 


© gilt edges, 1s., 
HE PRINCE of WALES’ PRIMER, with 
‘Three Hundred Ilustrations. 

ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, in a 
Series of Easy Progressive Exercises. By H. GRANT, Author of 
“ Drawing for Children,” &c. New Edition, 1s. 6d., cleth. 

*,* Originally, published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

HUGO REID'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. 
A Text-Book for Beginners, and a Hand-Book for the Young Teacher. 
1smo, price Is. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, with Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d., cloth, 
HE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED; 
With Uncle Goodwin's Account of it. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. 
“ A book fall of instruction.”’—Bible Class Magazine. 
“The whole, marked with good sense, proves fveling and aptitude 
for otal Tar tee the een ree Guardian. 
‘Parents so find it a great in religious teaching of 
their families.."—Edinburgh Witness. = 
GRANT and GkiFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just published, second edition, price 1s.; per post, Is. 4d., 
AMENTAL LEATHER WORK: a 
concise and elear Explanation of the Art known as the IMITA- 
TION of every description of OLD OAK CARVING. By EMILIE DE 
CONDE. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
Londen: BARNABD, 399, Oxford-street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., with large Map, 
(OGHLAN'S MINIATURE GUIDE to 
PARIS, and Road-Book through France. Also, price 3s., 
COGHLAN’S MINIATURE GUIDE to ' the 
RHINE, including Belgium, Holland, North and South Germany. 
London: ONWHYN, Catherine-street, Strand. Paris: Victoria 
Library and Reading-rooms, 66, Rue Basse du Rempart. 


New Editiow of the best Ball-room Guide published, price Is., 

Bolen lege of the BALL-ROOM; 
taining the Steps and Figures of all the new and fashionable 

Dances; with Hints and Instructions 

ment. By Mrs. NICHOLAS HENDERSON. 

teen stamps, by G. BiGGs, 421, Strand; and sold by all booksellers. 


Just published, price Is., 
YSTERICAL and NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS of WOMEN, their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By WILLIAM JOHN ANDERSON, F.K.C.S., late District Accoucheur 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just ips% price 2s. 6d., 
HE INVALID’S GUIDE 

SUFFERER’S COMPANION ; bei 

of the Throat and Chest ; with 

Warm and Cold Bathing in various diseases. With Cases successfully 

treated by ALFRED G, F.R.C.S., late Assistant-Surgeon in the 

Army. “ The best work on the subject, and treated in a masterly 

career Cones Mag.—Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough- 
street. ‘ 


and CHEST 
a New Method of Treating 
emarks on the Influence of 


x 


FOR ALL FAMILIES AND EMIGRANTS. 

Just published (Ninth Thousand), price 7s. cloth, Illustrated, 
A DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
an oe and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER THOM- 

“The best and safest book on domestic medicine and household sur- 
gery which has yet ap) ."'—Londen Journal of Medieine. 
ae ES gipee pe lly Ses Sai ee, Ua tt oe 

jount of useful professional _ ournal 
of Medical Science. ius aged 

“The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this work is sur- 
prising.’'—Medical Times and Gazette. 

NRCC paart Sxee emcees nearer to the standard of what such 
be than any that we have yet seen." 


‘London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING 
PAPER and ENVELOPES with Arma, Crests, or Initials, and 
description, at manufacturers’ prices. RODRI 's 

oream- ive Envelopes, 4d, per 100; cream-laid Note, full- 
size, flve quires for 6d.; thick Ditto, five quires for 1s.; Foolscap, 98, 
per ream; Sermon ee ee ee 
Hy = velepes, is. ; Best Sealing Wax, 

4s.por 1b. Card Plate, elegantly engra’ ‘and 100 superfine Cards 
Printed, for 48. 6d.--Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUE'S, #1, Piccadilly, 


LONDON NEWS. 


NEW MUSIC, &c. 


HE GHOST MELODY, in the COR- 
SICAN BROTHERS, is composed by GUSTAVUS PRASCA; 
and all imitations of it, by whomsover published, are piracies. N.B.— 
To prevent being disappointed and taken in, order Prasca's Ghost 
Melody, 28.; Prasca’s Ghost Polka, 2s.; Prasca's Corsican Quadrille 
and Gulsp, 38.; Duet, 48.; Orchestra, 48.—Sve Prasca’s signature to 
each; and that JouN GAY, 5, Conduit-street, Regent-street, is the 
sole publisher. 


US gop OPERA MUSIC BOOKS.— 


The most favourite OPERAS arranged for the pianoforte, 
Without voices, by E. F. RIMBAULT, 4s. each; Guillaume Tell, La 
Figlia del Reggimento, La Favorita, Lucrezia Lorgia, Beatrice di 
‘lends, Don Giovanni, Semiramide, Cenerentola, Il Barbitre, Mas- 
saniello, Norma, L’Elisir d'Amore, Le Chev#l de Bronze, Le Domino 
Noir, Nino, Anna Bolena, Le Pré aux Cleres, La Gazza Ladra, Fidelio, 
Tencredi, Zampa, Parisina, &c.—D'ALMAINE and Cv., 20, Soho- 
square. 


URITANI, 2s.; GUILLAUME TELL, 2s.; 
NORMA, 2s.; and Fifty other Operas, with Overtures and 
Airs, all full music size, in THE PIANISTA, 2s. each. Also, Le 
Prophite, 48.; Huguenots, 48.; Lucia, 4s. Catalogues gratis. Offices 
5, Conduit-street, Regent-street: and 67, Paternoster-row. NB— 
Order the '‘ Piavista Editions," otherwise the Music-sellers will sub- 
stitute inferior editions, at double and treble the price, for the sake of 
enormous profits. 


Di gecmeneeris NEW VALSE ROSALINDA, 


just published, beautifully Illustratrated by Brandard. Price 4s. 
The last work of this popular composer, 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


ARMONIUMS at CHAPPELL’S.— A 


large Stock of every variety. Full descriptive Lists, with the 
Prices and all particulars, sept free of postage on application.—o0, 
New Bond-street. 


. 
JANOFORTES.—Elegant Rosewood, Maho- 
gany, or Walnut ROYAL MINUTO PIANOFORTES, 6f Octaves, 
25 Guineas, warranted; some, a little used, at £18,—H. TOLKIEN, 
the original Maker of this superior Instrument, 27, 28, and 29, King 
William-street, London-bridge. Established 20 years. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224, REGENT-STREET, and 433, WEST STRAND. 
DAGUERREOTYPE MINIATURES, 
Plain, Coloured, and for the Stereoscope. 
*,* Prospectuses on application or by post. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. — Poriraits, 


Views, &c., taken on Glass hy the Sun's Rays.—By this new 
process any person can produce, in a few seconds, at a trifling expense, 
truly Life-like Portraits of their friends; Landscapes, Views, Build- 
ings, ke. No knowledge of drawing required to produce these won- 
drous works of art and beauty. Printed instructions, containing full 
particulars for practising this fascinating art with ease and certainty, 
forwarded on receipt of fifteen postage stamps.—Address, WM. LANE, 
Photographer, No. 3, Market-street, Brighton. 


ODELLING in LEATHER.—SOHO 


BAZAAR, Counter 127. Specimens unequailed. All the ma- 
terials on sale. Also, a neat Box of Tools, containing Patterns, &c., 
with full instructions. Price list forwarded for Postage-stamp.— 
Lessons in the Art by Mrs. GILBERT, 13, Soho-square, London (late 
Dobbs and Co.) 


z ml 
ADIES’ FOOT-COVERING 
of every description, now ready. 
GODFREY and HANCOCK, Bootmakers to her Majesty, 
Patentees of the 
Ladies’ Royal Waterproof Over-Shoe, 
3, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


ARASOLS, in MOIRE ANTIQUE SILK, 


of great beauty and finish, at extremely low prices. Parasols and 
Umbrellas in great variety, on the lowest scale of profit.—ALFRED 
BROWN, Umbrella and Parasol Maker, 147, Minories, London. 


ADAME PAULINE begs to inform the 

Nobility, &c., that she has RETURNED from PARIS with an 

entire New and Elegant Assortment of LINGERIES, NOUVEAUTES, 

DRESS CAPS, and ‘TROUSSEAUX; also, a great choice of Patterns 
for Embroidery.—2, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


he. SILKS for the SPRING and SUMMER 


of 1853, consisting of all that is elegant and useful, commencing 
at the extremely low price of 18s. 6d. the Dress, to the most costly pro- 
duced at Twenty Guineas. 
4% For the convenience of Ladies in the country, patterns for- 
warded, as usual, postage free—Address, Messrs. BEECH and BER- 
RALL, the BEE HIVE, 63 and 64, Edgwarg-roail, 


iy 


a 
NDIA. SHAWLS.—HOWES and HART, 
6, FLEET-STREET, continue to purchase or exchange INDIA 
and CHINA SHAWLS, DELHI SCARFS, Gold Embroidered Shawis, 
Gold and Silver Muslins; and respectfally inform the Nobility and 
Public, that their Spring selection of India, French, China, Paisley, and 
Bardge Shawls abounds with elegant novelties, at the lowest possible 
prices. 


we and CO’S NEW SILKS, 
from One Guinea, to the richest Court Trains, at Twenty 
Guineas. Patterns to the country freo. 


ae 

‘Three-quarter wide checked and fancy Silks,from 1 5 @ the fulldress. 
Ditto pe glacé ditto 176 ditto. 
Ditto roche and Bayadere Silks 1150 ~~ ditto. 
Ditto rich Bayadere ditto 2 00 © ditto. 

Muslins, Bartges, &c., in great variety. 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, Regent-street. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
a SPRING SILKS, &c., at KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 243. 


The New Bayadere, 

Mille Raye, and 

Ecossais Silks, 

From £1 5s. 6d. to £2 2s. the full dress. 
Richest Moire Antique, 
£3 13s. 6d. the full dress; usually sold at £6. 
French and India Maslins, 
5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. the full dress. 
Adcdrees (for Patterns) to KING and Co., Regent-street, London. 


NCH KID GLOVES, BRITISH and 
FOREIGN MUSLINS and CAMBRICS, at less than half-prive. 
Patterns sent post-free. Just received, direct from the manufacturers 
of Paris and Grenoble, 7000 dozen of real French Kid Gloves in all the 
new and fashionable colours, at 10}d. per pair; usual price, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Pair sent post-free on receipt of thirteen postage stamps. 
Best French Printed Muslins, at 5s. 6d. the full dress. 
Beet French Printed Cambrics, at 4s. 6d. the full dress. Patterns 
sent post-free. 
Several hundred dozen of real French hemmed and stitched Cam- 
bric Hankerchiefs, 7s. 6d. the half-dozen, post-free; worth double. 
N.B —Ladies’ ready-made Muslin and Cambric Dresses, from 5s. 11d. 
complete.—Address, BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London, 
corner of Maddox-street. 


O LADIES.—A Sample STAY, carriage free, 
to any part of the country, on receipt of a Post-office order. 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 

The “ Paris Wove”’ Stay (white or grey) .. 10s. 6d. per pair. 

Elastic Bodice (recommended by the Faculty) 12s. 6d. yy 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally low prices. Families waited 
upon by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free of ex- 
rere TER and HOUSTON, 6, Blacktriars-road (near the 

idge). and 5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich.—Established 1812. 


ST-CLASS BOYS’ CLOTHING.—A 

SUIT of Extra Superfine Cloth, &c., at the rate of lld. per 

ineh, according te height, a scale of charge very considerably under 

what is usual, by respectable firms. W. B. trusts that th [established 

character of his business for twenty-five years will be a satisfactory 

Cfercgics tral quality, style, &c. Fancy Braided Dresses of olegant 

A large Stock of Youths’ Over-coats, from 25s. to 358.—W- 
BERDOE, 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL (only). 


ICOLL’S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS; 

GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.— 

‘he best Materials, Talent, and Workmanship, from France, Germany, 

and ag epee bey PAE by H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, 

Paletot Patentees, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, and 22, CORN- 
HILL, London. 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED SHIRTS, 31s. 6¢., 
and 9$7s. 6d. the Half-dozen, cut upon a new principle. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED LISTS, with directions for self-measure- 
ment, gratis and post-freo. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin's-lane 
Charing-crosa, London, Established 60 years. 


—_—_—— 
IMMELL’S TOILET VINEGAR is strongly 
rocommended at this season asa bracing Lotion, against the 
iufluence of Cold Winds. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. Sold by all Perfumers 
and Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


"7 \HT BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 

‘TRELOAR'S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 2 fect wide, with 
movable sides and pillars, castors, and brass vases, and cocoa-nut 
fibre mattress, complete, for One Guinea.—T. Treloar, [ron Bedstead 
and Bedding Ma: , 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 


TION of 1853, DUBLIN, 
WILL BE INAUGURATED AT TWELVE O'CLOCK, 
On THURSDAY. the 12th of MAY inst., 
By HIS EXCELLENCY the LORD LIEUTENANT, 
Who, accompanied by the Countess of St. Germans, will proceed in 
Pull State from Dublin Castle to the Building. 
The Knights of St. Patrick will take part in the Ceremonial. 

The Cabinet Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, and Municipal Autho- 
rities of the principal Towns in the United Kingdom, have been in- 
vited to be present at the Opening. 

A MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 
Will take place, the Orchestra consisting of One Thousand Performers. 
Mr. JOSEPH ROBINSON, Conductor. 
Mr ROBERT STEWART, Organist. 

Peers and Peeresses who purpose attending the Inauguration are re~ 
quested to intimate their intention to the Committee, in order that Re- 
served Seats may be provided. 

None but the h+lders of Season Tickets will be admitted. 

Ne oy Inauguration Day the Doors will be open at Half-past Ten 
o'Clock. 

From the 13th May to the 2lst, inclusive, the Doors will open at 
Twelve o'clock and close at Six o'clock each day during that period, 
when the Admission lve charged at the door will be Five Shillings for 
each person. 

N.B.—Season Tickets may now be had at the Office each day be 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.; and on the day previous tv the 
opening, from 10 o'clock a.m, to 9 o'clock p.m. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL, Bradford, York- 
shire.—The OPENING of this HALL will take place on the 31st 
AUGUST and Ist and znd SEPTEMBER next, with a MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, under the Patrenage of her Majesty the Queen, his Royal 
Highness Vrince Albert, &c., M. Costa, Conductor. By order, 
S. SMITH, Mayor, Chairman of Committee. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 29th April, 1853. 


7 r 
UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TIGN.—INAUGURATION by the LORD-LISUTENANT of 
IRELAND, on THURSDAY, 12th MAY; the Orchestra for thy usical 
Performance consisting of 100 Performers. 
TOURS in IRELAND in 1853.—I81SH TOURIST TICKETS (avail- 
able fer 4 month) will be issued at the following statious on and after 
the 10th of May :— 


2ad Class. 
£5 5 


. Ist Class. 
London (Euston Station) a aa «- £610 0 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Carlisle 6 6 
Worcester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Oxford 5 
Birmingham, Rugby, Leamington, Coventry, 
Lincoln .. <e or . Pe o- 0 
Wolverhampton, Huddersfield, Leeds, Shef- 
icine areolae +. . os os - 500 
Manchester, Warrington, Stoke, Macclesfield 4 4 0 
Liverpool, Chester a o- = Fe ae 


They enable the holders to proéeed to Chester, Bangor, Dublin, Cork, 
and the Lakes of Killarney, and back again the Station at which the 
ticket was taken. 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued to 
him, at the office, 52, Westland-read, Dul#in, at very reduced rates, 
tickets for a tour in the county Wicklow, in Kenmare and Glengaritf, 
up the river Shannon, fer the journey from Dublin to Belfast, for the 
excursion to the Giant’s Causeway, and from Dublin to Galway for the 
tour through Connemara. 

Every purchaser of a ticket is presented gratis with a copy of tha 
Illustrated Irish Tourist’s Hand-book compiled solely for these tours. 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the Chester 
and Holyhead Company’s Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin. Ses also 
Bradshaw's Guide, page 123. 
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{OLD WATER ESTABLISHMENT, 


MUHLBAD, near Boppard, on the Rhine.—This Establish. 
ment, which was formerly under the common cure of Dr. Herbert 
Mayo, late Senior Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, London, and Dr. 
Charles Heusner, a German physician, and former pupil of Mr. Priess- 
nitz, the Inventor of the Water Cure, is, since the death of the former 
physician, conducted by Dr. Heusner alone. No expense has been 
spared to render Mtihlbad a desirable and comfortable residence for 
English invalids, and its terms are as moderate as its beauties are 
striking. Even ladies and gentlemen not wishing to adopt the treat- 
ment of the Water Cure will find this a most delightful residence as a 
boarding-house, For all particulars apply to Dr. HEUSNER, who 
resides at the Establishment, aud knows the English language. 


o 
OTICE—TO SHIPPERS—M. DE 
COSTA ANDRADE and CO., Ostrich Feather and Artificial 

Flower Manufacturers, beg to announceto the trade their REMOVAL 

to more extensive Premises, No. 6, 7, and 8, CRIPPLEGATE- 

BUILDINGS, FORE-STREET. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per 
Dozen, Cash. Carriage paid.—At this price we offer to the 
public the same Wine as i Naty by us for the late Duke of Cambridge, 
and for H.R.H. the present Duke ef Cambridge; and which is known 
as the finest dry Wine imported.—W. T. BELLINGHAM and CO., 4, 
Beaufort-buildings, London. 


URE ROUSSILLON, 26s. per dozen, from 
the vineyard direct. One of the finest known red wines, firm 
bodied, of full colour, with fine violet tinge, has the deep glow of 


, Burgundy, a bouquet resembling the finest Port, but fresher, smoother 


on the palate; has the merit of not causing acidity in those tempera~ 
Menta whinb are sudject to itus readily 43 Port; is rich, racy, seft, and 
mellow flavour; will keep to a greatage; aroma, firmness, and vinosity 
of avery perfect kind are its churacteristios FOSTER and INGLE, 
Mitre-court, Milk-street, Cheapside. Pale Sherry, 26s., 303.; standard 
or natural, 36s.; old ruby beeswing Port, 42s., cash. Carriage free. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—ARTIST in HAIR. 

DEWDNEY sends an ILLUSTRATED BOOK to any part of 

the Kingdom, for two postage stamps. Richly-mounted specimens 
kept for inspection —DEWDN£Y, 172, Fenchureh-street, London. 


ONES’S £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 

WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 

338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, aro warranted not to vary 

more than half a minute per week. On receipt of a Post-effice Order, 

payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s., one will be sent free. Jones's 
Sketch of Watehwork, free, for 2d. 


PyAerers, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 
120, Oxford-street, and 284, High Holborn; from 75, Strand, 
and Coventry-street.—Elegant Gold Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
maintaining power, with all the late improvements, £3 10s.; Silver 
Watches, with movements equal to the above, £2 5s. ; a written war- 
ranty given with each Watch ; solid fine Gold Chains, from 30s. each. 
Established upwards of half a century. The only genuine firms of the 
name in London, 


+ : 

COX SAVORY and CO., 54, Cornhill, 

e London, invite attention to the elegant and extensive variety 

of FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, received from Switzerland, in 

gold and silver cases; the high finish and accuracy of the work en- 

suring durability and correct performance, Every Watch is accom- 
panied by a written guarantee 

SILVER WATCHES. 

Horizontal Watch, very flat, in engine-turned silver case 

with neat enamel dial; the movement being jewelled in 

four holes, and having maintaining power to continue 


going whilst being wound or — ee es £215 0 
Ditto, with double-backed engraved or engine-turned case, 

and enamel or richly ornamented silver dial < « 310 0 

GOLD WATCHES.—SIZE FOR LADIES. 

Horizontal Watch, very flat, in richly chased and engraved 

gold case, with handsome gilt dial, the movement with 

maintaining power, and jewelled in four holes on + 615 0 
Ditto, ditto, with elegant gold dial oe o s .- 7132 0 
Ditto, with extra strong case «e o ee - 8 9 O 


PARIS OR-MOULU CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, 
and perform fifteen days, warranted. The Stock includes a large 
variety of designs, emblematic of historical, classical, and other sub- 


jects. The following have been generally admired :— 
First size. Second size. 
LaVendangeuse .. Pej fa en ed ~£8 5 0 
‘the Holy Family .. Peo) 1 Rte ee 71510 0 
The Greyhound .. ~- 050. as 1R68 6 
The Cathedral o. wo 1450 « 1818 0 
Rebecca at the Well oa AB IO. 0O-.. ss 81 0506 


An Illustrated Price List may be had gratis, or will be sent, post 
free, on application. T. COX SAVORY and CO., Watch and Clock- 
makers, 54, Cornhill, London. 


HE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY 
delivers its pure Ice to all parts of town daily, and forwards it 
to any distance into the country, The REFRIGERATORS, or ICE- 
SAFES, for which the Prize Medal was awarded in 1351, can be had 
only at the sole office, 1644, Strand. J D. SALMON, Manager. 


SSS 
Q 2A) THM . 

ROWN’S PATENT FUMIGATOR, price 

10s. and upwards. A Portable Instrument for fumigating 

Greenhouses &c., and Flowers in the open Air, without injuring the 

most delicate Plant; delivering the smoke cool, in a dense mass, and 

effecting a great saving of Tobacco, Manufactured and supplied to the 

trade by Messrs. BARBER and GROOM, London; and may be had of 
all Lronmongers, Seedsmen, and Florists. 


EE-HIVES.— GEO. NEIGHBOUR and 


SONS invite particular attention to their new and varied colieo- 
fien of Beo-Hives for the present season, in which is comprised all the 
most recent improvements and inventions of the day. Their newly- 
arranged Catalogue, with drawings and prices, is now ready, and will 
be forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps.—George Neighbour 
and Sons, 127, High Molborn, 149, Regent-stroet, London. 


pL Ah nc OE RSE SS OE 
HUBB’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
J) LOCKS.—These Safes are the moat secure from force, fraud, and 
fire. Chubb's Locks, with all the recent improvements; Cash and 
Deed Boxes of all sizes. Complete lists, with prices, will be senton 
application.—CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 
Lond-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-stroet, Manchester; and 
Horseley-fields, Wolverhampton. 


HEAP BOOKS—CHEAP MUSIC.—A Dis- 
count of 2d. in Is. on Books, and 4d. in 1s.on Music, is taken off 
the published price, by PEARSON and SON, 36, Bishopsgate-street 
Within. Country orders dispatched the same day. Music in large ac 
small quantities sent carriage free for Gd. 
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LAUNCH OF THE “ ATRATO,” AT GREENOCK. 
TE announcement that Messrs. Caird and Co. intended to launch from 
their building-yard, Cartsdyke, on Tuesday week, the Royal Mail iron 
paddle steamer Atrato, “the largest ship in the world ” attracted | 
@ vast concourse of spectators. 

Shortly after one o’clock Sir 


Michael and Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart 
arrived, and were received by Captain Miller and Mr. Caird. Lady 
Octavio was received by Mrs. Caird, who, with several other ladies, 
occupied seats on the platform, at the vessel’s head, and Captain Miller 
put into her hand the bottle, slung from the vessel's bows by a Stewart 
tartan ribbon, explaining the process of naming the ship. 

Much had already been done in the way of preparation, and only the 
wedges in front of the paddle-boxes had to be hardened up, and a few } 
shores and keel blocks to be removed. Ata quarter-past one the first 
wedge was struck, and the work went on rapidly; soon the immense 
mass was lifted and lay quietly in her cradle, kept in her position by the 
triggers and the three front keel-blocks. The “ daggers” were next re- 
moved, and the centre keel-block knocked away, when the weight of the 
enormous mass crushing its way through the planking on which it rested 
on the blocks with a groaning noise, freed the vessel from the drag 
which prevented her progress ; and, amid the most intense excitement 
and vociferous cheers of the spectators, she began to move. At this mo- 
ment Lady Octavia hurled the bottle with most accurate aim, pro- 
nouncing at the same time the ship’s name, and the Atrato glided quickly 
but smoothly down the ways amidst the thundering of the cannon, 
the most hearty cheers, and waving of hats, handkerchiefs, parasols, 
&e.; the artisans, in the enthusiasm of the moment, hurling their heavy | 
fammers after her. The ways were carried far out, and the vessel, 


LAUNCH OF THE IRON STEAM-SHIP “ ATRATO,” AT GREENOCK, 


without anything resembling a plunge, and scarcely even a shake, en- | 
tered the water in her natural position, running off so rapidly that it was 
found necessary to anchor her until the tugs which were in attendance 
eould get attached to her. 


We subjoin a few particulars of the Atrato -—Early last year, the fine 


| ship Demerara, built on the Severn, for the Royal Mail Steam-packet 


Company, unfortunately got stranded across the river soon after her 
launch, and was so much injured, that she had to be broken up. For 
this ship Messrs. Caird and Co. had the engines ready to go on board ; 
and the directors immediately gave orders to the firm to construct an 
iron vessel to be fitted with them. That ship is the Atrato. To suit the 
machinery, it was requisite to maintain the same width as the Demerara 
had been, but the length has been considerably increased. Including 
engine-room, she will register 3466 tons. ‘The Great Britain is of greater 
capacity by about 30 tons; but the Atrato is longer by 40 feet. Her 
dimensions are :— 


Length overall .. * 350 feet. 
% of keel and forerake 2 2 315 4, 
Extreme breadth, including wings Sk Oe a5 
Breadth of beam a a eo B+ 82s 
Depth of hold 43 on oe - Stemi! yee 


The size of the great war-steamer Duke 
by way of comparison :— 


of Wellington may be stated, 


Extreme length .. ne os . +. 278 feet 
Length of keel and forerake ory os ae. Ges 
Breadth = os ae ee - 69 4 
Depth « * - . oo | 4b 


The Duke being thus less than the Atrato by above 70 feet in length and 
10 feet. in depth; the width of the latter being, from the cause men- 
tioned, less by 17 feet. The height from keel to top of bulwark-rail, is 
43 feet. Her bow is surmounted by a spirited representation of an 
Indian deity, the work of Mr. Peter Christie, of Greenock. 

The Atrato has four decks, seven and eight feet respectively in height. 
The spar deck is flush from stem to stern, affording a promenade the 
length and breadth of a good street, 330 feet by 38. She is to have 
two funnels and three masts. The standing rigging is exceedingly light 
and graceful, being formed of Newall’s galvanised iron; and the masts 
are fitted with Sir Snow Harris’s lightning conductors. The lower masts 
are already fixed ; the main and fore masts, which appear quite small in 
the large hull, are “great. sticks” of Quebec pine, selected in America 
and brought here for the purpose—the former measuring 90 feet long by 7 
in circumference, ; 

The keel of the ship was formed of nine enormous pieces of iron, and 
the stem and stern-posts are each one piece, and both carried besides 
some distance along horizontally. In the framing and fitting of the 
paddle-boxes, the beams and stringers, all of patent iron, present an ex- 
traordinary contrast to the great logs used for the purpose in the other 
ships. The paddle-spaces are 40 feet by 12} wide, the wheels, of 37 feet 
diameter, being on the patent feathering principle. The ship is divided 
into seven water-tight compartments, by strong iron bulkheads. The 
iron used in the construction of the hull is above 1300 tons. She is to 
be propelled by two beam-engines of the collective power of 800 horses. 

Internally, little has yet been done in the way of fitting up; but we 
may mention that she is to have accommodation for 224 first-class pas- 
sengers. 
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HisroRY OF THE REFORMATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Vol. V. By J. Merve D’Aupiane, D.D. Oliver and Boyd. 


The varied merits of this history have been so fully recognised by 
scholars and divines, that it were waste of words to descant on the 
erudition of the author, the industry of his researches, or the judgment 
with which he has arranged his materials. The present volume is ex- 
clusively devoted to the Reformation in England, commencing with the 
earliest introduction of Christianity into Britain, and continued down to 
the fall and death of Cardinal Wolsey. We learn, from the preface, 
that Dr. D’Aubigné, by order of our Government, has received copies of 
the national State papers, published by the commission of which the 
late Sir Robert Peel was president. He, therefore, has had access to the 
best authorities, and been enabled to consult authentic documents not 
previously explored. The publication of the work is opportune, as Rome 
is making powerful efforts to extend its spiritual and temporal do- 
minion in the open face of day ; while Puseyism is secretly attempting 
to undermine the foundations of Protestantism. Within the limited 
space to which we are necessarily confined, it is impossible for us to 
enter copiously into detail in reviewing the present volume; and, as we 
are thus driven to selection, we shall dwell rather on the earlier than on 
the later chapters, because the facts therein recorded are less popularly 
known, and also because the evidence thereincontained refutes the assump- 
tion that Christianity was first taught to the ancient Britons by envoys or 
missionaries from Rome. This is a most material consideration to Pro- 
testants wavering in their faith, and who have not time at their disposal 
to consult our earlier annals. Whatever doubts or misgivings such 
persons may entertain will be removed by a perusal of the pages of 
D’Aubigné ; and we shall now endeavour to give a rapid summary of 
this portion of his history. He justly remarks that “ History is a won- 
derful organisation, no part of which can be retrenched. To confine the 
history of a people within the space of a few years, or even of a century, 
would deprive that history both of truth and life. We might, indeed, 
hare traditions, chronicles, and legends, but there would be no history- 
To understand the present we must know the past.” These canons of 
criticism are sound; for history is a lengthened chain; and if any of 
the links are lost, they can only be supplied by uncertain tradition or 
ingenious conjecture, and then we enter upon the domain of the vague, 
the speculative, and the deceptive. In all historical studies it greatly 
facilitates the labour of the student, if distinct and characteristic epochs 
are presented clearly to his view; for thus he more clearly seizes the 
peculiar features of those transition periods which separate one era from 
another, and stamp upon each its distinguishing impress. This method 
D’Aubigné has adopted. ‘“ Before the sixteenth century,” he observes, 
“this Church (of England) had passed through two great phases: the 
first was that of its formation ; the second, that of its corruption. In 
its formation it was Oriento-Apostolical; in its corruption it was succes- 
sively national-Papistical and Royal-Papistical. After these two degrees 
of decline came the last and great phasis of the Reformation.” 

Commerce was the instrument by which Christianity was first intro- 
duced into these islands. Vessels frequently reached the shores of 
Britain from the ports of Asia Minor, Greece, Alexandria, and the Greek 
colonies in Gaul. Many of the merchants who made these trading 
yoyages, were acquainted with the history and doctrines of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and imparted their knowledge to the natives so early as the 
second century of the Christian era. Then simple churehes rose, formed 
after the eastern type,in those mountains, forests, and western isles 
where Druidism had long held exclusive sway. Native preachers 
arose. Succat, better known as St. Patrick, was born near Glasgow, 
and established his fame in Ireland; while Columba, another Scotch- 
man, founded the missionary college of Iona. “ The sages of Iona,” 
writes D'Aubigné, “ knew nothing of transubstantiation, or of the with- 
drawal of the cup in the Lord’s Supper, or of auricular confession, or of 
prayers for the dead, or tapers, or incense; they celebrated Easter on a 
different day from Rome; synodal assemblies regulated the affairs of the 
Church, and the papal supremacy was unknown. The sun of the Gospel 
shone upon these wild and distant shores.” At Bangor, also, in North 
Wales, there was a Christian community, numbering, it is said, 
three thousand souls, and forming one of the chief centres of 
British Christianity; and it is certain that the missionary 
bishops of Britain traversed the Low Countries, Gaul, Switzerland, 
Germany, and even Italy. Here, then, we have historical evidence 
that Christianity was known and taught in Britain for centuries before 
the arrival of Augustine, who was sent to these islands in the year 597 
by Pope Gregory, who has been styled “ the last of the good and the 
first of the bad” Pontifls of Rome. 

At this era the Papal invasion commences. Augustine began the 
spiritual and temporal conquest of Britain, which it took the 
whole of the seventh century to accomplish. The Saxon Pagan 
soldiers razed Bangor to the ground. The monastery at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, yielded to the sophism that the Pope was the successor of St. 
Peter, to whom the keys were given by our Lord; and, after a pro- 
tracted resistance, Iona fell; its priests received the Latin tonsure; and 
Scotland bent the knee toRome. But in the eighth century another 
son of Scotland arose, and boldly entered his protest against Papacy. 
To human tradition he opposed the word of God ; to clerical materialism, 
a Church which is the assembly of the saints ; and to Pelagianism, the 
sovereignty race, He made numerous converts; Pontifical Chris- 


tianity was endangered; and Boniface, Archbishop of the German 
Churches, went to the rescue. It is interesting to note the subtlety of 
disputation in those early ages, and we shall extract from D’Aubigné 
the main points of the controversy :— 


At first Boniface confronted the Scotchman with the laws of the 


Roman Church ; but the latter denied the authority of these ecclesiastical 
canons, and refuted their contents. Boniface then put forward the 
decisions of various councils : but Clement replied, that if the decisions of 
the councils are contrary to Holy Scripture, they have ne authority over 
Christians. The archbishop, astonished at such audacity, next had re- 
course te the writings of the most illustrious fathers of the Latin Church. 


“ THE WALK TO EMMAUS,”-——PAINTED BY H. WARREN.—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tne above is the principal historical work in the Exhibition of the New | 
I I 


Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and is painted by Mr. Warren, the 
President of the Society. The treatment is simple, but the figures are full 
of dignity and expression, The Saviour is clothed in a white drapery of 


a rich mellow tint. and discourses with the air of Divine authority to the 
two disciples, who appear to be wrapt in thought and reverential aspira~ 
tions. A warm glow of sunlight gives a brilliant effect to this admirable 
picture 
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uoting Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory ; but the Scotchman told him, 
that instead of submitting to the word of men, he would obey the word of 
God alone. Boniface, with indignation, now introduced the Catholic 
Church which, by its priests and bishops, all united to the Pope, forms an 
invincible unity ; but, to his great surprise, his opponent maintained that 
there only, where the Holy Spirit dwells, can be ae the spouse of Jesus 
Christ. 


Clement was not the only opponent of Rome. Two of his country- 
men, Sampson and Virgil, preached against the Pope’s pretensions in 
central Europe; and it is worthy of record that Virgil, anticipating 
Galileo, had the courage to maintain that the globe was spherical, and 
avowed his belief in the Antipodes. For this heresy he was denounced 
by Boniface, and condemned at Rome. Then followed John Scot 
Erigena, a native of Ireland, not of Ayr in Scotland, generally known 
as Duns Scotus. He was a bold and independent thinker, and the 
first who taught philosophic rationalism. D'Aubigné thus states his 
creed :— 

The knowledge of ourselves is the true source of religious wisdom. 
Every creature is a theophany—a manifestation of God ; since revelation 
pre-supposes the existence of truth, it is this truth which is above reve- 
Teton with which man must set himself in immediate relation, leaving 
him at liberty to show afterwards its harmony with Scripture, and the 
other theophanies. We must first employ reason, then authority. 
Authority proceeds from reason, not reason from authority. 


Alfred the Great is next introduced into the historic panorama—the 
founder of the University of Oxford and the translator of the Psalms 
of David. After his death, intellectual darkness settled thickly on 
Britain. Nine Anglo-Saxon Kings died in monasteries. The tax of 
Peter’s pence was imposed ; convents were multiplied ; and the power of 
Rome was apparently consolidated. But a reaction followed. “ Eng- 
land,” says D’Aubigné, “collected her forces for a war against the 
Papacy—a war at one time secular and at another spiritual. William of 
Normandy, Edward IIL., Wickcliffe, and the Reformation, are the four 
ascending steps of Protestantism in England.” 

Though William invaded England in the name of the Pope, from 
whom he had received a consecrated banner, he had determined never 
to be his vassal. Before he resisted the Papacy, he made sure of the 
submission of the English priests. He compelled Wulston, Bishop of 
Winchester, to give up the crosier into his own hands, and all the rest 
followed the example. The Conqueror then brought new priests from 
Normandy, and nominated them directly to the vacant benefices. He 
insisted that all the clergy should take an oath to him, and that all 
synodal decisions should reveive his counter-signature. “I claim,” said 
he, addressing the Archbishop Lanfranc, “to hold in this hand 
all the pastoral staffs in my kingdom;” and when the Pope 
ordered the priests to put away -their wives, the King can- 
celled the order. From this reign began the struggle between 
the Royal and Papal prerogative. All our readers are familiar 
with the audacity of Becket, and the mean pusillanimity of John, who 
surrendered his kingdom to the Pontiff, and took an oath to him, as 
lord paramount. Then followed the famous Magna Charta, and we 
reach the epoch of political Protestantism, when the Papacy first came 
into collision with modern liberty, for the Barons asked, “Is it the 
Pope’s business to regulate temporal matters?” On the Pope ordering 
the English Bishops to find benefices for three hundred Italians, Gros- 
téte, Bishop of Lincoln, exclaimed that “to follow a Pope who rebels 
against the will of Christ. is to separate them from Christ and his body ; 
and if ever the time should come when all men follow an erring Pontiff, 
great will be the apostacy. Then will true Christians refuse to obey, 
and Rome will be the cause of an unprecedented schism.” Archbishop 
Bradwardine followed up these attacks, and Edward IIL. gave him every 
support and encouragement. That monarch had been galled by a re- 
mark made by one of his courtiers, who, alluding to the battle of Crecy, 
and the demand of the Pope to fill up two episcopal vacancies; said to 
the King, * France is becoming English ; and, by way of compensation, 
England is becoming Italian.” Then followed the statutes of Provisors 
and Premunire, on which Fuller remarks, “If the statute of mortmain, 
put the Pope into a sweat, this of premunire gave him a fit of fever.” 
Thus, nearly two hundred years before the Reformation, England showed 
herself impatient of the yoke of Rome. 

We have now reached the era of Wickliffe, who was forty years of 
age when Papal arrogance stirred England to its centre. His sermons 
powerfully impressed all classes, and the sentiments he had expressed 
were re-echoed in some remarkable debates in the House of Lords, from 
which we take a few extracts :—‘ Feudal tribute is due,” said one, “ only 
tohim who can give feudal protection in return. Now, can the Pope 
wage war to protect his fiefs?” “Is it as vassal of the Crown or as 
feudal superior,” asked another, “that the Pope demands part of our 
property ? Urban VY. will not accept the first of these titles. Well and 
good; but the English people will not acknowledge the second.” 
“ Why,” said a third, “ was this tribute originally granted? To pay the 
Pope for absolvying John, His demand, then, is mere simony—a kind of 
clerical swindling—which the lords spiritual and temporal should indig- 
nantly oppose.” ‘* No,” said another speaker, “ England belongs not to 
the Pope. Th» Popeis but a man, subject to sin; but Christ is the Lord 
of Lords, and this kingdom is held directly and solely of Christ alone.” 
Thus, says D'Aubigné, the lords spoke, inspired by Wickliffe. Shortly 
after these debates, the citizens declared that “the Pope’s briefs ought 
to have no effect in the realm without the King’s consent, Every man 
is master in his own house. 

Wickliffe was borne along on the tide of public opinion. He felt h's 
popularity, and determined to strengthen it by translating the Latin 
Bible into English. This he accomplished in defiance of the monks, 
who said it was heresy to speak of the Holy Scripture in the vernacular 
tongue. He had very powerful friends among the nobility, but none 
ventured to follow him when he attacked transubstantiation, which he did 
in the following terms :—* Since the year of our Lord 1000, all the doctors 
have been in error about the sacrament of the altar; except, perhaps, 
it may be Berengarius. How canst thou, O Priest, who art but a man, 
make thy maker? What! the thing that grows in the fields—that ear 
which thou plueckest to-day shall be God to morrow! As you cannot 
make the works which He made, how shall ye make Him who made 
the works? Woe to the adulterous generation that believeth the tes- 
timony of Innocent rather than the Gospel.” At this time sprang up the 
sect called Lollerds, or psalm-singers, from Lollen to sing. The spirit 
of Wickliffe’s doctrines survived hisdeath. His followers boldly declared 
that “every minister could administer the sacraments, and confer the 
cure of souls.” In 1395, a petition was presented to Parliament for a 
general reform of the Church. “The essence of the worship which 
comes from the Church of Rome,” said the petitioners, “ con- 
sists in signs and ceremonies, and not in the efficacy of the Holy 
Ghost; and, therefore, it is not that which Christ has ordained. 
Temporal things are distinct from spiritual things; a King and a bishop 
ought not to be one and the same person.” Richard IT. threatened the 
reformers with death if they continued to propagate their opinions ; but 
he was soon dethroned, and put to death by Henry of Lancaster, son of 
the famous Luke, who had been the principal supporter of Wickliffe 
among the nobility. ‘The reformers nowmade confident that their hopes 
would be 1ealised; but the primate Arundel, when he placed the crown 
on Lancaster's head. said to him, * To consolidate your throne, conciliate 
the clergy and sacrifice the Lollards ;” and the new King, eager to show 
his gratiiude totie priests, ordered every heretic to be burnt alive at the 
stake. It so happened that a pious priest, William Sawtree, was the 
first victim. His offence consisted in having said, “ Instead of adoring 
the cross on which Christ suffered, I adore Christ who suffered on it.” 
Then follos ed the “ constitutions of Arundel,” which forbade the reading 
of the Bible, and declared the Pope “not a mere man, but a true god.” 
Lord Cobham next perished. Hewas dragged on a hurdle to St. Giles’s- 
fields, suspended by chains over a slow fire, and cruelly tortured to death. 
Liberty was to rise from the blood of the martyrs. 

It is evidc nt that during the long period rapidly passed under review, 
this country was never sincerely attached to Rome. If its doctrines 
were nominally admitted, they had never sunk into the hearts of kings, 
nobles, or commonalty, or won the feelings or affections. In all times 
there had | een a lurking dissent and protest, and even the submission of 
John was a political, not a religious, act. The foreign yoke was always 
despised and resisted, and the claims of the Pope were never matured 
into aright. He was constantly regarded as an intruder, an usurper, a 
foreigner ; and the Italians, to whom he. gave English benefices, were 
viewed as aliens, whose footsteps polluted the soil. History, therefore, 
teaches us two important facts, worthy of deep attention in our days; 
first, that Britain was Christianised for centuries before the arrival of 
Augustine; secondly, that this country never formed part of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter by any recognised or valid title, the Pope always 
having been considered as a pretender. 

DAubigné then proceeds to the accession of the Tudors under Henry 
Vil., when the revival of learning and the discovery of the art of 
printing came in aid of the cause of religious liberty. In this section of 
the hi-tory there are some delightful chapters, written ina graceful and 
sparkling style. We sre introduced to Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
Dean Colet, founder of St. Paul’s School; the famous Brandon, Duke of 


Suffolk ; and the youth of Henry VIII. and of Anne Boleyn. Thomas Crom- 
well and Wolsey also figure onthe scene. Our author then places before 
his readers four reforming powers, and asks and answers the question, 
“Which reformed England?” He dissertates on Papal Reform, on 
Episcopal Reform, on Royal power, and on High and Low Church. 
“The High Church” he describes “ as essentially hierarchical ; the Low 
Church as essentially biblical. In the one, the Church is above, and the 
Worp below; in the other, the Church is below, and the WorpD above. 
These two principles—Eyangelism and Hierarchism—are found in the 
Christianity of the first centuries, but with a signal difference. 
Hierarchism then almost entirely effaced Evangelism; in the age of 
Protestantism, on the contrary, Evangelism continued to exist by the 
side of Hierarchism ; and it has remained—de jure, if not always de facto 
—the only legitimate opinion of the Church.” The publication of the 
Testament in Greek, by Erasmus—in which labour that learned scholar 
had investigated the texts according to the principles of sacred criticism 
—and availed himself of the commentaries of the ancient fathers—pro- 
duced as powerful an effect on the members of Oxford and Cambridge as 
the rural missionaries of Wickliffe had done on the simple people living 
in yillages and hamlets; and the results are minutely traced through 
several chapters, in which Bilney, Fryth, and Tyndale occupy a pro- 
minent position. The introduction of Luther’s works into England is 
then noticed, and the reply of Henry VIII., which earned 
for him the title of “ Defender of the Faith.” The careers 
of Wolsey, of Cromwell, and of Cranmer, are drawn with a dis- 
criminating hand. Indeed, every page of this instructive volume dis- 
plays research, impartiality, and acute judgment ; and, considering how 
much has been written on the subject, the reader will be agreeably 
surprised at the freshness and air of novelty that pervades the work. 
The style is excellent, simple, terse, and graphic. A stroke of the pen 
frequently paints a character and expounds a dogma. While the broad 
outlines of history are faithfully preserved and clearly exhibited, there 
ure numerous minute delineations of individual character, which almost 
enable us to penetrate motives and reveal the springs of special action. 
We take leave of the work, warmly commending it to the Protestant 
divine of all denominations, to the historical student, to the general 
scholar, and to those more thoughtful politicians who know how much 
political liberty is indebted to religious freedom. 


MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TuRKEY. By Count Va- 
LERIAN Krasinski. Chapman and Hall. 


“ The Turkish difficulty” may or may not be adjusted for the moment; 
but it arose out of the weakness and decrepitude of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and the half-spontaneous, half-instigated commotion of its hete- 
rogeneous populations. That empire is growing more and more de- 
crepit by the day and by the hour; and those populations are be- 
coming more openly and more fiercely hostile to the nominal power 
which still strives to compress their increasing strength and increasing 
discontent within its racked and shattered frame. The “ Turkish 
crisis” may or may not be temporarily evaded; but it was, or is, a 
crisis of such a nature that it could find its proximate and more im- 
mediate occasion in Montenegro; and Montenegro is still there. 
Montenegro seems of but slight account geographically, but that 
country represents the influence by which two great powers act on 
Turkey; an influence nursed, fostered, managed, and employed from 
abroad ; and yet so strong and vital in itself, that, even without 
any external encouragement, without any factitious support, 
it must have proved far more than a match for Islamism 
in a very few years. Montenegro represents the Greek race 
and religion, the Greek power: not the Greek power such as 
it was amid the disorders of the Lower Empire, and in the days of 
Byzantine degeneracy ; not such as it was when, on the 29th of May, 
1453, Constantine Palwologus was trampled in the breach of his capital 
by the feet of the victorious hordes of Mahomet IT.; not such as it may 
appear at present in the little kingdom of Greece: not the Greek power 
in such ¢ircumstances as these, nor that Greek power at all; but another 
power under the same name, wielding the energies of a fierce and war- 
like race, which numbers more than ninety millions of souls, and 
is united by the bonds of one fanatical superstition. This is the power 
which yearns and strains to set up its throne at the Golden Horn, and 
which is now menacing the Ottoman Empire not only from without, but 
from within ; and of this power Montenegro is at once a striking repre 

sentative, and an advanced stronghold. 

Montenegro, or the Black Mountain, so called by the Venetians, on 
account of the appearance of its hills, dark with forests of pine, is 
curiously situated. On the west, between it and the Adriatic, there is 
a narrow strip of Austrian territory ; while on the north, south, and 
east, Turkey, with its provinces of Albania and Herzegovina, sur- 
rounds this little fastness of predatory freedom and martial independ- 
ence. Though not more than about 60 English miles long by 35 broad, 
Montenegro is so mountainous and rugged a country, and is peopled by 
araceso warlike and unbending, that all the power of the Ottoman 
empire, even in other and far different days, could never succeed in 
really subduing it. The inhabitants can muster more than thirty 
thousand armed men, in case of a defensive war. 

Count Valerian Krasinski, in the work before us, treats with con- 
siderable detail the interesting subject of this country, and of the 
Slavonians of Turkey in general. When the present condition of that 
empire is borne in mind, such a work will be allowed to be opportune 
and valuable; and, as the author understands his subject, and throws 
sufficient light upon it, he deserves to receive attention from the public. 
The greater portion of the account which he here gives of that mighty 
Slavonian race who form the most numerous class in the population of 
European Turkey, a majority of the population of the Austrian empire, 
and nearly the whole population of Russia, has already been published 
in the “ British and Foreign Quarterly Review.” It is, however, likely 
that now it will be perused with avidity by all who have not seen it 
before, and consulted again by those who have. Independently of 
the vast interests connected with the future destiny of Turkey, the 
coming re-settlement of the continent of Europe (a re-settle- 
ment which cannot be very long delayed), and the part re- 
served for the Slavonian race itself to play hereafter—besides 
these important interests, we say, which invest Count Kra- 
sinski’s work with peculiar attraction, there is much amuse- 
ment to be got from his pages. They teem with illustrative anecdotes 
and humorous sketches, with characteristic sayings and doings, with 
effective descriptions, and with very entertaining narratives. 

Having given to Montenegro the chief part of his little volume, the 
author surveys the general condition of the Turkish Slavonians. To 
Servia, to Bosnia, and to Bulgaria, he devotes separate and special 
chapters. The whole theme is treated with unquestionable ability, and 
with ample historical learning and statistical information. Naturally 
the eye turns, at the close of such a work, towards Russia; and our 
author’s observations on that power are full of sense, and well borne out 
by his own arguments. His concluding words are worth quoting :— 


Russia probably does not meditate any immediate attempt against 
Turkey; but, even were this the case, she would scarcely attempt to take 
ssession of Constantinople, unless any serious difference between 
france and England paved the way to such a bold step. Her policy 
would be to establish over the Slavonians of Turkey a direct or indirect 
dominion ; and the latter would be no less effectively accomplished should 
a part of these Slavonians pass under the authority of Austria. She 
would thus make a near approach to Constantinople, come into immediate 
contact with the Greeks, outflank Austria, and establish a direct influence 
onthe Slavonians of that country, which would place the Cabinet of 
Vienna in a state of dependence on Russia. 

Many politicians in Western Europe imagine that Russia is a colossus 
upon feet of clay ; that her defective administration, imperfeet civilisation, 
immense extent of territory, and want of communication, are such sources 
of weakness that her power is more imaginary than real. Undoubtedly, 
these are to a large extent elements of weakness, but they are evils by no 
means irremediable. Her defective administration may be improved by 
pslitic reforms, her imperfect state of civilisation renders her population 
only the more docile to the will of the Autocrat, whilst the inventions of 
modern science may reduce incalculably the immense distances of her 
territory, and more than double her material resources. She will connect 
the most important points of her empire by railways and electric tele- 
gare and the necessay means for constructing these she will find at the 

xchange of London. 


We can conscientiously advise the perusal of Count Krasinski’s lueu- 
bration, reprint though it be. It is a timely and complete elucidation of 
asubject too little comprehended, and a help towards the solution of one 
of the most momentous questions in modern politics. 


Tue VALE or LANHERNE, and other Poems. By H. SeweLt STOKES. 
A New Edition, with Additions ; and Illustrations, drawn on stone, by 
C. Haghe, from Designs by J. G. Philp. London: Longman. 

A happy temperament is a blessed possession, and ought to qualify the 

true poet—for cheerfulness is one of the first attributes of the Muse. It 

is the most conspicuous element, indeed, in the Homeric poems. This 
temperament My. Stokes evidently owns, and, in fact, owns to; for, rela- 


tively to the rural life which he describes, both in the didactic and lyrics 
before us, he confesses to a kind of optimism which paints it to his ima- 
gination, and observation also, in the hues of felicity. He entertains, he 
tells us, none of the fears of the Malthusians; and the visions of Ebenezer 
Elliott are strangers to his experience. The strong contrasts so power- 
fully exhibited in the poem of “ The Splendid Village” exist not, he tes- 
tifies, in the pastoral districts with which he is acquainted ; neither is he 
afraid, with Goldsmith, that emigration will cause them to be deserted. 
For local evils, local benevolence is with him the panacea; and the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor the means for its development. 

The reader will find descriptions in this poem of much grace and power. 
The yale of Lanherne is in Cornwall, and here it is we are taught that 
the happy state of peasantry exists with which the poet is so well 
satisfied. He has looked on the objects which he delineates so favour- 
ably until he has loved them; and his partiality is to be attributed to 
ee acquaintance which endears the familiar to the heart and 
mind. 

The occasional pieces are likewise of merit. They, for the most part, 
exhibit great ease and power of versification, with an originality of 
thought and imagery which entitle them to more than ordinary rank. 
The illustrations are worthy of the text; and the whole must needs form 
a pleasant gift-book to those who may feel themselves associated, whe- 
ther in fact or fancy, with the scenes and modes of life that form the 
subject of these picturesque stanzas—those of the main composition in 
the Spenserian form, which is ably mastered; and the more occasional 
subjects in a variety of skilfully-adapted lyrical measures. , 

The mariner's life, as led on the Cornwall coasts, seems to have 
peculiar charms for our poet ; and his verse frequently is redolent of the 
sea-breeze, and strong with sailor feeling—a sentiment which inspires 
with force many an ode to be found in this handsome volume. 


Tue Book or THE GARDEN. By Cuartes M‘InTosn, F.R.P.S., &e. 
Vol. I, Blackwood and Sons. 


The literature of gardening has made most important advances since the 
commencement of the career of the late Mr. Loudon; and this result 
may be said to have been, in a great measure, achieved by his efforts, as 
his Gardener's Magazine, “ Arboretum Brittanicum,” ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” and numerous other works, bear 
ample testimony. The “ Book of the Garden” is one of the cyclopwdian 
class, partaking much of the character of Loudon’s Encyclopedias, but 
with the information very completely brought down to the present 
time. This explains and justifies, in great measure, what we should 
otherwise have considered objectionable in the execution of the work, 
namely, the great extent of quotation from contemporary periodical 
literature. The volume now before us, a goodly tome, treats only of the 
constructive part of the science, all detailed explanations of practical 
cultivation being reserved for another volume ; whilst the history of gar- 
dening, which had been already fully chronicled by Loudon, is very 
wisely altogether omitted from the design of the book, except in so far 
as the details of its existing condition in this country will form in reality 
an ample chronicle of its present state and progress. 

Though the history of gardening is not formally treated, yet the sub- 
ject is briefly sketched in an introductory chapter, in which, commencing 
with the gardens of sacred history, the author travels hurriedly through 
those of classic times, onwards to the present era. In this portion of the 
book is an allusion to the hanging gardens of the ancients, a subject 
which, in the present day of Assyrian discovery, possesses more than 
usual interest :— 


The celebrated hanging-gardens of Babylon furnish us with the first 
notice of terraces being introduced into gardens ; and, although Herodotus 
and others are silent on the subject, it is not improbable that these ter- 
races had their mural decorations of parapets, vases, &c., as we learn that 
they were planted with trees of various kinds, arranged in rows, on the 
side of the ascent, as well as on the =, The terraces and groves con- 
tained fountains, seats, Pg jaan and banquetting-rooms, and combined 
the minute beauties of flowers and foliage with masses of shade and 
extensive prospects. 


The existence of such gardens—evidencing, indeed, the imperial 
greatness of their founders—has been altogether doubted; but, among 
the many important discoveries of Mr. Layard, is a slab, found at 
Kouyunjik, which bears a rude representation of one of the Assyrian 
hanging-gardens, and thus entirely dispels the doubt of their having 
existed. They appear, in fact, to have been vast terraced slopes, and 
served admirably to relieve the monotony of the Eastern plains. 

The burden of the volume under notice relates spécially to the forma- 
tion and arrangement of culinary and fruit gardens, the construction of 
horticultural buildings, and the laying out of flower-gardens. In treat- 
ing of these subjects, the author discourses largely on such matters as 
the extent, plan, form, situation, and soil proper for a garden; the con- 
struction, aspect, and materials of garden walls; the construction, 
heating, ventilation, &c., of all kinds of garden structures, from the 
conservatory and forcing-house, to the fruit-room and ice-house; and 
the designing, laying out, planting, and artistic arrangement of flower 
gardens; together with all such architectural adjuncts, as fountains, 
vases, statues, and the like. On these, and a variet} of kindred 
subjects—which, in so comprehensive a subject as that of gar- 
dening, are necessarily interwoven with them—we find good evidence 
of industry and discrimination in the notice which has been taken of 
all the important suggestions of the present day, and the sensible and 
matter-of-fact statements of their merits and applicability. The author’s 
extensive practical every-day experience, becomes here a valuable aid 
to those who may consult his opinions before indulging in the expensive 
refinements of the gardener’s art. 

Perhaps,in no department of gardening is there room for greater 
improvements than in the designing, and especially in the interior ar- 
rangement of glazed structures for the growth of plants, whether they 
require to be artificially heated or not. The Crystal Palace has al- 
ready done something towards the direction of the public mind to this 
subject; and the re-erection of that building at Sydenham is destined, 
we cannot doubt, to do much more by setting a notable example how 
formality and monotony may be for ever banished from these scenes of 
the purest and most enjoyable of all domestic recreations—greenhouses 
or conservatories. Mr. M‘Intosh has quoted on this subject some anony- 
mous remarks by the writer of this notice, in which, referring to the 
ridge-and-furrow plan of constructing glass-houses, which the Hyde- 
park building has now familiarised to all, it was predicted some years 
since that this plan was destined to subvert the present monotonous and 
unsatisfactory arrangements followed in the interior of such structures, 
by facilitating the covering of larger areas of ground, in which the ne- 
cessity of adopting some different style of arrangement must necessarily 
lead to improvements :— 


Gardens (it was said) would lose half their charms were we to see the 
same things imaged everywhere. It is, in fact, in the endless 
variety, in connection with intrinsic beauty, of which they admit, 
that their fascinations rest. And why should it not be so with 
horticultural erections for the growth of exotic vegetation? Why 
should these, which are to a certain extent ‘invested with the 
additional charm of rarity, be deprived of the charm of variety? 
Why should we not have groves, and lakes, and flower-gardens, and 
rocks, and caverns, with their appropriate vegetation, within as well as 
without? In the former case their beauties would be available either for 
admiration or study at all seasons; in the latter the fickleness of our 
climate often acts as a preventive to both these exercises. 


The system of heating horticultural buildings by hot water is very 
fully treated, and most abundantly illustrated with diagrams; and great 
prominence is also given to the equally-important subject of ventilation, 
which is now receiving more of the attention which it merits, at the 
hands of gardeners, than has hitherto been the case. These are matters, 
in reference to which the great improvements which have of late years 
been effected in mechanical science have led to important changes since 
the time of Loudon. 

One of the greatest achievements in modern horticulture, was the in- 
vention of close-glazed cases for plants, by Mr. Ward, whose name is so 
honourably and justly perpetuated in connection with them, These 
Wurdian cases have not only rendered practicable the cultivation of 
plants in the worst possible localities, e.g. the murky courts of a smoky 
city, but they have proved of the utmost value, both in importing to this 
country the flowers and fruits of other lands, and in transporting the 
most valuable vegetable products to countries where they have proved of 
inestimable value. The Wardian case, while enclosing around the plants a 
properly moistened atmosphere, shuts out extraneous and injurious agents ; 
and this, simple as it is, is the whole secret of their success. Mr. M‘Intosh 
has very properly drawn attention to these contrivances, which are not by 
any means 80 commonly known as they should be; forindeed, confining 
attention to their influence on domestic comforts, there is not a window in 
London which could not be made cheerful with its enclosed garden, nor 
a sitting-room which might not be decorated with choice flowers by the 
application of this principle. The following quotation describing an ad- 
mirable contrivance of this kind for the preservation of cut flowers is 
very judiciously introduced :— ; 
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A flat dish, of porcelain, had water poured into it. In the water a vase 
of flowers was set; over the whole a bell-glass was placed, with its rim in 
the water. This was a Ward’s case in principle, though different in con- 
struction. The air that surrounds the flowers being confined beneath 
the bell-glass was constantly moist with the water that rose in 
it in the form of vapour, As fast as the water is condensed it runs down 
the sides of the bell-glass back into the dish; and if means are taken to 
enclose the water on the outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent its 
evaporating into the air of the sitting-room, the atmosphere around the 
flower would remain continually damp. What. is the explanation of 
this? Do the flowers feed on the viewless vapour that surrounds them ? 
Perhaps they do; but the great cause of their preserving their freshness 
is to be sought in another fact. When flowers are brought into a sitting- 
room they fade, because of the dryness of the air. The air of a sitting-room 
is usually something drier than that of the garden, and always much more 
so than that of a good green-house or stove. Flowers, when gathered, are 
cut off from the supply of moisture collected for them by their roots ; 
and their mutilated stems are far from having so great a power of suck- 
ing up fluids as the roots have. If, then, with diminished powers of feed- 
ing, they are exposed to augmented perspiration, as is the case ina dry 
sitting-room, itis evident that the balance of the gain and of the loss 
cannot be maintained. The result can only be their destruction. Now, 
to place them ina by-oer 4 atmosphere is to restore this balance; hence 
they maintain their freshness. 


This, in reality, exhibits the whole rationale of preserving cut flowers + 
and every lady who takes pleasure in having flowers in her room would 
do well to remember and apply it. - 

Mr. M'Intosh’s chapter on horticultural buildings is very ample; and 
in reference to the details of construction, is much more complete than 
any gardening book we know. Indeed we consider this much the best 
part of the volume before us. d : 

We have only glanced briefly at a few of the outlying subjects, the 
limits of this notice not permitting even a full enumeration of the con- 
tents of the volume. Enough will, however, have been stated to indicate 
its general tenor, and at the same time to bear evidence that Mr. M‘In- 
tosh does not affect fine writing. The value of the book lies rather in 
the sound practical conclusions which a long life of active experience 
has enabled him to draw ; its merit in this respect is so great that, as 
a whole, we haye no hesitation in placing “The Book of the Garden” 
in the highest niche of garden literature. F 

‘The volume before us, we may just state in conclusion, is very nicely 
printed in a bold, legible type; and is profusely illustrated with upwards 
of a thousand excellent wood-engravings, by Branston, and thirty-three 
copper-plate engravings by Johnston. 


JouRNAL OF A CRUISE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN 
Pacrric, including the Feejees and others inhabited by the Poly- 
nesian Negro Races, in her Majesty’s ship Havannah. By JonN 
Expninstone Erskine, Captain R.N. With Maps and Plates. John 


Murray. 
The Havannah, a small frigate, sailed from the Bay of Islands in New 
Zealand on June 25, 1849 ; and, proceeding north-easterly, called first 
at the Niue, or Savage Island, situated about 19 deg. south latitude, 
and between 169 deg. and 170. deg. of west longitude. Ihe people there— 
as the island is small, and lies out of the way of traffic, though it is 
occasionally visited by ships—are still in a very barbarous condition. 
They seem scarcely worthy of the attention of missionaries, whose zeal 
makes them brave the very worst kind of death. Having been in Cap- 
tain Cook’s time considered more completely savage than the inhabitants 
of any of the other islands, they still remain less changed by the in- 
fluence of their European neighbours. On the ship approaching the island 
they went off in their canoes; and, seeing the telescopes of the officers 
directed towards them, probably took them for firearms, and made 
signs to have them put away. That being done, they boldly ventured on 
board, and bartered spears and other weapons for anything like cloth, 
with which they could cover their heads. The only provision they had 
with them was for their own refreshment—a sign that ships do not 
visit them very often. They were frightened at a dog, and had probably 
never seen such an animal before. They knew well, however, the use of 
iron ; and one of them stole a chisel. Generally, they were honest ; and, 


when anything was given them, they invariably gave one or two spears” 


in exchange. They use a language like that of the New Zealanders, 
and they, no doubt, belong to the same race. The Havannah could not 
anchor at the island, nor did any: of her officers or any of her crew go 
on shore. This is rather tantalizing, as the people are considered to 
retain more of their pristine habits than any of their neighbours. The 
information concerning them is, accordingly, very meagre ; which is the 
more to be regretted, as all the other places visited by the Havannah are 
much more frequented by ships than Niue Island; are inhabited by 
missionaries ; and are better known to Europeans than are the people of 
this out-of-the-way little place. 

From thence the Havannah proceeded on a stately kind of man-of-war 
visitation to the Samoa or Navigators’ Islands and the Tonga or Friendly 
Islands, which were made so well known more than thirty years ago. 
From the Friendly Islands the Havannah proceeded to the Feejee group, 
the people of which are still, though undergoing a rapid change, not a 
little savage; and thence to the New Hebrides; afterwards to the 
Loyalty Islands; and, after visiting New Caledonia, proceeded to New 
South Wales. So was finished the first cruise of the Havannah. She 
afterwards went on a second cruise, which extended to the Solomon’s 
Islands, and may probably cause the publication of another book, should 
this one be successful. 

The present volume is soberly and quietly written. The total ab- 
sence through the voyage of sickness amongst the crew, and of any- 
thing like unpleasant disputes with any of the natives—the tem- 
perate and orderly behaviour, both of the civilised and the un- 
civilised, are all testimonies to improvement amongst both. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, are very good, and give us ex- 
cellent representations of the figures, complexions, and costumes of 
the inhabitants of the different islands. Including Jackson’s graphic 
descriptions, the book is very interesting, and we should be glad to see 
the second cruise described as well as the first. We will copy from 
Jackson’s “ Narrative” an explanation of the custom which’ prevails 
through many countries, and has prevailed for ages, of wives being put 
to death on the death of their husbands, which we have not before met 
with, and an incident connected with the custom :— 


‘As achief’s wives are strangled for the sake of exemplifying their 
fidelity and accor saying him to the invisible world, so this kind of 
death is often imposed upon courtiers and aides-de-camp, and always 
considered an honour and distinction. One reason of many, and perhaps 
the greatest, for strangling the wives of chiefs who have children sur- 
viving him, is that it is taken for a certain proof that these children are 
legitimate, and claim their rights as vasus to the places to which their de- 
ceased mothers belonged. Ifa mother neglected being strangled, it 
would leave a doubt in the minds of the pene as to her fidelity; and if 
any of her children were to go to the P aces she belonged to, and claim 
property as their right, the owners would immediately embrace the oppor- 
tunity of upbraiding the vasu with his mother being an unchaste woman, 
and a that they would not allow him to carry anything off, because 
the in delity of his mother cut off all his claim and rights as a vasu, and 
that it was an undeniable proof of her loving some other man better than 
his father that she had not been buried with him. The whole thirty of 
Tui Kila-Kila’s brother’s wives wished to be strangled ; but, being a little 
wiser than the generality of his countrymen, and not led away by the 
customs of his country, Tui Kila-Kila advised all who had borne children 
to his brother to be strangled, as a matter of course. On the other hand, he 
said that the young women who had borne no children had no occasion to 
sacrifice their lives, knowing that they would make himself thane good 
wives, and add greatly to his advantage—the greatness of a chief being 
estimated, in a measure, by the number of his women. 7 

Fourteen of these women readily aceeded to this proposal, and, as far 
as I could learn, were extremely happy to escape with their lives, 
especially in such a reputable way in the eyes of the world, being backed 
by the advice and opinion of such a great prinee as Tui Kila-Kila, whose 
infallibility dared not be questioned. But one young girl (who made up 
the fifteen that were to be saved, and on whose account it was always 
supposed, more than for any other reason, he proposed to save the others 
so as to come at the object of his desire) dared to question his opinion 0} 
the rk eed of living and violating the laws of betrothment, and de- 
manded the privilege of being strangled. She asked Tui Kila- 
Kila where was the man she cared or was worthy of living for 
now that his brother was dead? ‘ui Kila-Kila was so piqued at 
this reflection on his inferiority to his deceased brother, that he ordered 
the two women whose office it was to strangle her to haul tight at each 
end of the strip of cloth previously placed round her neck, which they 
obeyed; and as soon as she began to show Lib tatred of agony he 
ordered them to slacken it, thinking, as she had tasted partially the pangs 
of death, she would repent of her foolishness; but with her it was dif- 
ferent, for she seized the ends and began hauling tight again, so as to 
complete what the stranglers had begun; and then the chief was satisfied 
with her foolish obstinacy, as he called it, and told the women to settle 
her quickly. This young woman was renowned for her beauty, and cer- 
tainly she must have been as completely so as possible for a human being 
to be, except that she was not white—if that has anything to do with 
it—because, when I pointed out symmetrical forms, and asked if she was 
anything like them, they always said she was far superior. 

See 
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A Key To UncLe Tom’s Capry. Presenting the original facts and 
documents upon which the story is founded; together with corrobora- 
tive statements verifying the truth of the work. By Harrier 
BEECHER STOWE, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Published for 
the author by Sampson Lowe, and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


ANoTHER Copy of the SAME Work, published by Clarke, Beeton, and 
Co., Fleet-street, in which the author is said to have an interest. 


The title of this work has for us the great merit of accurately describing 
its contents. It is really an account of the facts on which the story of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is founded, with a great many statements, cor- 
roborative of Mrs. Stowe’s picture of slave life in the United States. 
There are numerous extracts from journals, law-books, and private 
letters illustrative of the existing laws concerning slavery and its effects 
on the character, manners, and conditions of all classes. The work is 
called forth by the numerous attacks made on Mrs. Stowe by the ad- 
vocates of slavery. ‘To refute them, and to verify the incidents that 
form the basis of an ayowedly fictitious narrative, Mrs. Stowe has pub- 
lished this large work, attacking slavery as it exists in America, in all 
its phases, and overwhelming it with evidence of its inhuman and de- 
structive effects—showing that it debases and degrades the whites, re- 
tards the growth of skill and intelligence in the community, and places 
all the old slave states far in the rear of the free states. The narrative, 
by its thrilling interest, has just called the attention of the whole world 
to the subject—for never had a book an equal circulation to Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel; and now its terrible impressions are riveted by a volume full of 
facts. The scathing contempt and indignation of the population of 
Europe already poured on the slaveholders, cannot fail to kindle, and 
we believe has already kindled, sentiments of burning shame in the 
minds of many Americans; and the improvement of a nation’s morals, 
carrying with it a reform of an odious though very ancient institution, 
appears to be the coming and certain result of a novel. Literature 
never achieved a nobler work. This is the first example, we believe, of 
a novel forcibly dragging politics and philosophy aiter it, and becoming 
the parent of a much-needed social improvement. 

We need scarcely say, after referring to the title, that the book men- 
tions the persons who were the originals of Uncle Tom, George Harris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shelby, Eliza, Haley, Ophelia, the St. Clares, Legree ; and that 
all the characters of the novel are sketches of real persons. In general, 
too, the facts collected by Mrs. Stowe are stronger and more revolting 
than the fiction ; and some of them will match any kind of cruelties 
ever perpetrated in the world. We will quote only one extract :—On the 
1st of September, 1849, a man by the name of Souther flogged a slave to 
death, because, as Souther alleged, he had got drunk, and traded with 
two persons, who were afterwards called to witness his punishment. 
The offence was thus described by Mr. Judge Field, before whom 
Souther was tried :— 


“The negro was tied to a tree and whipped with switches. When 
Souther became fatigued with the labour of whipping, he called upon a 
negro man of his, and made him cob Sam with a shingle. He also made 
anegro woman of his help tocob him. And, after cobbing and whipping, 
he applied fire to the body of the slave. * * * * He then caused him 
to be washed down with hot water, in which pods of red pepper had been 
steeped. The negro was also tied to a log and to the bed-post with 
ropes, which choked him, and he was kicked and stamped on by Souther. 
This sort of punishment was continued and repeated until the negro died 
under its infliction.” E 

This scene of torture, it seems, occupied about twelve hours. It occurred 
in the State of Virginia, in the county of Hanover. Two white men were 
witnesses to nearly,the whole proceeding ; and, so far as we can see, made 
no effort to arouse the neighbourhood, and bring in help to stop the out- 
rage. What sort of an education, what habits of thought, does this pre- 
suppose in these men? ‘The case was brought totrial. Itrequires no or- 
dinary nerve to read over the counts of this indictment. Nobody, one 
woul reer, could willingly read them twice. One would think that 
it would have laid a cold hand of horror on every heart—that the com- 
munity would have risen, by a universal sentiment, to shake out the man, 
as Paulshook the viper from hishand. It seems, however, that they were 
quiteself-possessed ; that lawyers calmly sat and examined, and cross-exa- 
mined, on particulars known before only in the records of the Inquisition ; 
that it was “ ably and skesapit argued” by educated, intelligent Ameri- 
can men, that this catalogue of horrors did not amount to a murder ; and, 
in thecool language of legal precision, that “ the offence, if any, amounted 
to manslaughter ;” and that an American jury found that the offence was 
murder in the second degree. Any one who reads the indictment will 
certainly think that, if this be murder in the second degree, in Virginia, 
one might earnestly pray to be murdered in the first degree to begi 
with. Had Souther walked up to the man, and shot him tlirough the 
head with a pistol, before white witnesses, that would have been 
murder in the first degree. As he preferred to spend twelve 
hours in killing him by torture, under the name of “ chastise- 
ment,” that, says the verdict, is murder in the second degree; “‘ because,” 
says the bill of exceptions, with admirable ccolness, “ it did not appear 
that it was the design of the prisoner to kill the slave, unless such design 
be properly inferable from the manner, means, and duration of the 
punishment. : 

It seems also that Souther, so far from being crushed by the united 
opinion of the community, found those to back him who considered five 
years in the Penitentiary an unjust severity for his crime ; and hence the 
bill of exceptions from Which we have quoted, and the — to the su- 
perior court ; and hence the form in which the case stands in law-books, 
* Souther v. the Commonwealth.” Souther evidently considers himself 
an ill-used man, and it is in this character that he appears before the su- 
perior court. 


The case shows both the possible cruelty of individuals and the cal- 
lousness of the community. The whole book is deeply imbued with 
religious feelings—a living faith in the doctrines of Christianity being 
the well-spring of all Mrs. Stowe’s writings. It contains, at the same 
time, much philosophy and much legal lore. The narrative, or connecting 
parts of it, is adorned with much eloquence; and though it cannot, 
from its nature, interest the great multitude to the same degree as the 
novel, it, too, will have a large circulation, and may, with many persons, 
be more influential than the novel in strengthening their convictions 
against slavery. 


Siants AND Sounps—the Mystery of the Day. Comprising an entire 
History of the American Spirit Manifestations. By Henry SPICER, 
Esq. Bosworth. 

We are somewhat at a loss to know how to deal with this book. The 


first part of it is a serious account of the “ rappings” and other mani- 
festations of the spirit world in America, a continent that boasts of 
other novelties besides that of being a comparatively recent discovery. 
Another part of it is a quizzical, rhapsodical account of American 
newspapers, and description of a journey in the United States and 
Canada, meant to be amusing, and which actually contains two or three 
passable anecdotes. There is also a complimentary statistical notice of 
Canada. But the staple of the book is the account of the rappings and 
the spirit manifestations, with a discussion of the theories brought 
forward to explain them. The conclusion is the profession of a belief 
“that manifestations of an extraordinary character are rife in the 
United States, and are becoming familiar in England; that de- 
monstrations of a similar kind have been known «almost from time 
immemorial; that the American manifestations have been closely 
watched, carefully investigated, and submitted to every conceivable 
test by persons eminently qualified to conduct such inquiries, and whose 
characters entitle them to the fullest credit. These have decided,” 
amongst other things, “ that the theories of animalelectricity, magnetoid 
currents, nerve-spirit, &c., will not suffice to explain the whole pheno- 
mena ‘while unconnected with some independent intelligence.’ Mr. Spicer, 
when writing seriously of the spiritual manifestations, mentions, amongst 
many other similar things, that “a chair which stood outside of our 
cirele, and several feet from any one, was suddenly moved up to the 
circle and back, and rocked, and finally, with great rapidity, conveyed 
from one end of the room to the other, winding its way among the people 
who sat there, without touching them, and yet at times passing with 
fearful rapidity within an inch or two of cur persons.” “ A guitar, bass- 
viol, and violin were played upon, each separately at first, and finally 
all together, in marked time, which was beat out by raps, sometimes 
upon the viol, floor, ceiling, &c., the bow often touching the persons 
there. Afterwards, the bass-viol and violin were raised above their heads, 
out of their reach (except one end, which sometimes rested on their hand, 
head, or shoulder, often changing), and in this position they were played 
and rapped on, as by human fingers, and the time marked as before.” 
The persons who communicate with the spirit world are called 
“media;” and Mr. Spicer records that a Mr. Daniel Hume, one of the 
media, “on a request being proposed that the attendant spirits would 
testify their presence by some irrefragable evidence,” ‘* was on the in- 
stant lifted into the air, and there suspended, by invisible agency, for a 
space of two or three minutes, without touching any thing or any 
body present.” We cannot comprehend a believer in spirit manifesta- 
tions relating such palpable tricks as_ spirit manifestations ; and we, 
perhaps, shall do Mr. Spicer no injustice by classing him, in spite of 
(Continued on page 358.) 


“THE BEDFORD MISSAL” IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


From the Annual Account “ of the Income and Expenditure of the 
British Museum,” just issued by order of Parliament, we are reminded 
that among the numerous additions during the year to the Manuscript 
Department is the celebrated “Bedford Missal,” the companion of 
princes and the delight of bibliomaniacs, which has here found a 
worthy and (let us hope) final resting-place among the magnificent 
treasures of our national institution. 

By the courtesy of Sir F. Madden, the Keeper of the Manuscript De- 
partment, we are this week enabled to present our readers with Engray- 
ings of two of the most interesting pages in the manuscript, which— 
although of necessity shorn of those brilliant adjuncts that render the 
pages of the book itself so attractive—present the portraits of the 
illustrious pair at whose command the manuscript was written. 

The fifteenth century (the period at which this wonderful production 
first saw the light) may truly be called the “ golden age” of this art 
of book illumination. It was then that the art of painting made rapid 
strides towards that perfection, to which it triumphantly attained in the 
succeeding century, and book-collecting began to divide with, the 
pursuit of arms the attention of this warrior Prince of the age. No 
gifts were more frequent, nor more highly prized by the noble and 
high-born, than those of illuminated books. 

In confirmation of this assertion, we need only point to the shelves of 
our National Library, where rest (among others) the ponderous volume 
of Romances, presented by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret, of 
Anjou; the fine copy of poems, by Christine de Pisa, presented by 
that lady, to Isabel, Queen of Charles VI., of France; the Bible of the 
Duke de Berri; and the beautiful Psalter presented to King Henry the 
VI., probably at the period of his coronation, in which the youthful 
King is several times represented—manuscripts deservedly famed for 
their brilliancy and the richness of their execution. 

Amidst these the “ Bedford Missal” now shines brightest, unrivalled 
for its colours, the delicacy of its hues, and the golden glories of its 

g g 
borders—*“ to an Englishman,” says Mr. Gough, “ the proudest and 
most interesting monument existing of the early art of book-illumina- 
tion.” 

Of all the princes of his time, John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford 
was the most accomplished, and second to none in his admiration and 
encouragement of the fine arts, more especially that of painting. 

The most eminent French and Flemish artists found honourable em- 
ployment in his service, and vied with each other in producing for him 
some of the most splendid books of devotion. 

The volume in question is indisputably the finest that has found its 
way down to the present time, and was probably executed between the 
years 1426 and 1430, at which period the Duke governed France during 
the minority of hls nephew, Henry VI. 

In commencing a brief history of this remarkable book, we feel that 
we cannot do better than preface it with the following admirable de- 
scription, drawn up by Mr. Evans, for the sale cataiogue of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s library :— 

The celebrated Bedford Missal, a book of prayers and devotional offices, 
executed for John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, containing 59 minia- 
ture panting: which nearly occupy the whole page ; and above a thousand 
small miniatures, cf about an inch and a half in diameter, displayed 
in brilliant borders of golden foliage, with variegated flowers, &c. . At the 
bottom of every page are two lines in blue and gold letters te explain the 
subject of each miniature—a circumstance, perhaps, only to be found in 
this expensive perfermance. But what enhances the value of this MS. 
in this country is, that it has preserved the only portraits remaining of the 
noble pair who formerly possessed it—John of Lancaster, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Regent of France, and Anne of Burgundy, his Duchess, inter- 
spersed with their mottoes—an elegant expression of gallantry of that 
time on his part,‘ A vous entier;”’ and on hers, * J’en suis contente.” 
Nothing can exceed the strength of character and high finish of the por- 
traits. Bi, Gonah has pronounséd them the tinest»eram=tes of the art of 
thut period he had ever seen. Vertue engraved his portrait from one of 
these paintings. Another interesting characteristic in this fine MS. is the 
attestation of its being presented by gift of a Duchess, and by order of her 
husband, to King Henry VI., when he went to be crowned in France, and 
was spending his Christmas at Rouen. ‘This rich book is 11 inches by 74 
wide, and 24 thick, bound in crimson velvet, with gold clasps, on which 
are engraved the arms of Harley, Cavendish, and Hollis, quarterly. 

The book having passed into Royal hands, its history becomes for a 
time, somewhat obscure. Mr. Gough suggests that the King did not take 
jt with him on his return to England, but left it in his palace at Rouen ; 
and that it fell, with the King’s treasures, into the hands of Charles 
VII. of France, upon the capture of that place in 1448. Certain it is 
that it afterwards came into the possession of Henry IT. of France, who 
caused his arms, with those of Catherine de Medicis, his Queen, to be in- 
serted in the early part of the volume. . 

From this time until the beginning of the eighteenth century (a period 
of nearly 200 years), the fate of our manuscript is uncertain ; and we 
next find it in the hands of Sir Robert Worseley,of Appuldurcombe, in 
the Isle of Wight, Bart., to whose lady it had descended from her 
mother, Lady Frances Finch, who had married Thomas Thynne, 1st 

Viscount Weymouth, by whom it had been purchasedin France for £100. 

In the diary of Humphrey Wanley, librarian to Edward Harley, 2nd 
Earl of Oxford, one of the greatest collectors of his time, are the 
following notes :—“‘ 3rd May, 1715. The Secretary related that the fine 
Prayer-book, which the late Lord Weymouth bought at the price of 
£100, ig now come into the possession of Sir Robert Worseley, who 
(having been asked) is willing to sell it to my Lord at the same price.” 
And again :—“ 6th May, 1712. My Lord Harley was pleased to order 
that the Primer above-mentioned be re-delivered to Mr. Harbyn for Sir 
Robert Worseley, it being judged too dear at £100.” 4 

Nevertheless, it was afterwards purchased by Lord Harley from Lady 
Worseley, but for what sum does not appear; and by his Lordship two 
leaves were added ut the beginning, which contain the arms of Harley 
and Holles quarterly. 4 

From this nobleman it descended to his daughter the Duchess of Port- 
land, in whose possession it remained until the 24th May, 1786, upon 
which day it again changed hands, being purchased by Mr. Edwards, 
bookseller, of Pall-mall, at the sale of the Duchess’s gems and pictures, 
for the sum of £213 3s. ; 

But, although it passed into the hands of a less noble possessor, it was 
not without a contention with Royalty for the prize. 

His Majesty King George LIT. gave (according to some accounts) un- 
limited commission to the learned Jacob Bryant, to bid for the book, in- 
tending to make a present of it to the College of Eton, as having be- 
longed to its founder, Henry VI. But, according to other, and proba- 
bly more accurate information, Queen Charlotte limited the commission to 
£200, expressing it as her opinion that it was extravagant to give more 
than that sum for a book. i 

Mr. Edwards seems to have truly appreciated the gem he had acquired, 
having bravely withstood several very tempting offers for it; and it was 
not until his death that it was again brought to the hammer, at the sale 
of his library, the 5th of April,1sl5. 

We now find another noble competitor in the field, in the person of 
the late Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis of Blandford, who be- 
came its fortunate owner for the sum of £687 15s. The circumstances 
of the contest have been so graphically described by Dibdin, in 
his “Decameron” (Vol. I., p. exxxvi.), that we have extracted the 
paragraph for the amusement of our readers. After alluding to Mr. 
Eyans’s description, as given above, Dr. Dibdin proceeds :— 

Such a description, with the previously well-known character of the 
yolume, was sullicient to enflame the ardour and sharpen the weapons of 
the most indifferent book-knight; while it animated the thoroughbred 
with a degree of mettle approaching to madness. Accordi 7 
the day of the sale of the Missal, there pricked forth 
the lists two well-known bibliomaniacal champions; one ycleped 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Blandford, the other having to name, 
John North, Beg. ; the surrounding book-knights were silent spec- 
tators; knowing the courage and daring of the adventurous ¢ 
At length, after inflicting upon each other divers huge and I 
this first-named champion gained the prize for the sum of £057 
lawful money of Great Britain; but the defeated k r 
have exclaimed, in retiring from the combat, “* Anotl avd 
Let me add that this reflects great credit upon victor ana vat 
issoou told. From the noble Duke the Missal passed 
Milner, but at what time or for what sum is not 
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into the hands of Mr. 
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THE ILLUMINATION TO FIRST PART OF BOOK.—“ TIE DUKE OF BEDFORD.” 


THE CHIEF ILLUMINATION TO SECOND PART OF BOOK.—* THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD” 


“ THE BEDFORD MISSAL,”” RECENTLY REUNITED TO THE HARLEIAN COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


exactly known; rumour says for’£3800. Mr. Milner disposed of it to 


John Broadley, Esq., F.S.A.; and at the sale of that gentleman's } 


library, on the 19th of June, 1833, it was purchased by Mr. Cochran, 
the bookseller, on commission, for Sir John Tobin, alderman of Liver- 
pool, for the sum of 1000 guineas. In the year 1838 it became the pro- 
perty (by gift) of the Rey. John Tobin, M.A., incumbent of Liscard, 
near Liverpool, who sold it in January last, together with other splendid 
manuscripts, including the ‘“‘ Hours of Queen Isabella of Spain,” by 
Joan, wife of Philip the Fair, Archduke of Austria, and of Francis I. 
of France, to Mr. W. Boone, bookseller, of Bond-street. 

That gentleman, deeming the National Library to be the proper repo- 
sitory for such treasures, immediately offered them to the trustees, and 
brs whole have become the property of the nation for the princely sum 
of £3000. 

Having thus traced, as far as possible, the chequered history of this 
interesting monument of the middle ages, we will bring our notice to 
a close, with a brief description of the engravings upon the present 

age. 
rs The Duke is here represented kneeling within a chapel, with 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer, before St. George, attired in 
a red robe, richly embroidered with gold and furred at the neck and 
sleeves, which are black. Round the neck a rich collar, with a falcon 
yolant’appendant, and upon his head, which is close shaved, a small 
furred cap. The saint is depicted standing completely armed, with a 


PLATE PRESENTED TO DR. JEREMIE, EY THE HON. EAST INDLA COMPANY, 


tiimbus around his head; over the armour is worn the mantle of the 
Order of St. George, lined with ermine, secured in front by a cordon, 
with the Garter on the left shoulder, and beneath the mantle a surcoat 
emblazoned with the arms of that saint. Behind him stands his armour- 
bearer, with his arms upon a pennon. The desk in front of the Duke is 
covered with a cloth, embroidered with his badge—viz. the roots of a 
tree, paly or, and his motto, “ A vous entier,” between them. The tapes- 
try covering the walls of the chapel is ornamented in a similar manner. 

The Duchess, attired in a robe also richly embroidered with gold. 
with the mitred head-dress so characteristic of the period, richly adorned 
with roses and pearls, reticulated at the ears, and wearing a necklace of 
pearls, is represented kneeling before her patron Saint, St. Anne, 
habited in a veil and wimple, by whose side is the child Jesus, holding 
aglobe; and, between them, a young female saint—by a strange anti- 
cipation—representing the Virgin Mary, her daughter, crowned with a 
crown surmounted by five crosses. Behind her, an ancient chair, upon 
the back of which leans a venerable figure, probably representing the 
illuminator of the MS. himself. The back of the chair and the hangings 
of the chapel are embroidered with flowers, and the motto, *“ J’en suis 
contente.” Inthe background over the hangings are four angels playing 
on musical instruments; and on the vaulted roof of the chapel are two 
more angels, looking down upon the group beneath. 

In the original MS., these paintings are inclosed within hand- 
some borders, formed of the badges and mottos before-mentioned, 
with small paintings of 
the martyrdoms of various 
saints, &c., and in the lower 
margin are introduced the 
arms of t he Duke and 
Duchess, respectively. 

To those of our readers 
who are desirous of learning 
more respecting this splendid 

S., we would recommend 
a book published by Gough, 
entitled “An account of a 
rich illuminated Missal exe- 
cuted for John, Duke of 
Bedford,” &c., &c. London, 
1794, 4to, where an elabo- 
rate description of the curi- 
ous treasure will be found. 


TESTIMONIAL 


TO THE 
REY. DR. JEREMIE. 


Tuts splendid testimonial, 
designed and manufactured 
by Messrs. Garrard, of the 
Haymarket, has just been 
presented by the Hon. East 
India Company to the Rev. 
Dr. Jeremie. The cup is 
silver gilt, 17 inches high, 
and embossed and chased 
in the Albert Durer style; 
weight, 100 ounces. The 
salver (weight 190 ounces) 
is 25 inches in diameter, and 
has a richly-chased border, 
inclosing the following in- 
scription :— 


To the Rev. James Ami- 
RAUX JEREMIE, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, 
this salver and cup are pre- 
sented by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Honorable East 
India Company in acknow- 
ledgment of the high sense 
which they entertain of his 
long, zealous, and valuable 
services while he held the 
oflice of Dean and Professor 


of Classics in the College of the Honorable East India Company at 
Haileybury, and in testimony of their respect for his character as a dis- 
tinguished Scholar and Divine. 


HEAD OF SIR THOMAS LUCY. 


Many who took part in the festal celebration of the natal day of Shak- 
speare, on Tuesday week, at Stratford-upon-Avon, are doubtless familiar 
with Charlecote, a short distance from the town of Stratford, and one o 


“ WEAD OF SIR THOMAS LUCY,” FROM THE TOMBS AT CHARLECOTE. 


the early haunts of our great dramatic poet. Perchance, a few 
“ pilgrims” strayed from the festivity to inspect the beautiful new 
church, which, by the munificence of Mrs. Lucy, has been erected in 
place of the ancient church upon the verge of Charlecote 
Park. Here, as we stated in our Journal of February 19 last (wherein 
the Church is engraved), the beautiful monument, by Bernini, of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, has been enshrined in the Lucy Chapel; and, during a 
recent visit, a lady Correspondent (Miss Cole) sketched the head of the 
recumbent effigies of the grim old Knight, who, with his lady, is elabo- 
rately sculptured in statuary marble, and placed under an arcaded 
canopy. The head (which we have engraved) is a fine specimen of 
monumental sculpture. 

The Shakspearean Festival of the 26th ult. we have Illustrated in the 
Number published with the present Supplement; and now, to quote 
the yery interesting paper upon the Shakspearian sites, in the In.us- 
TRATED LONDON News, No. 381, “ you retrace your steps (from Charle- 
cote), cross again the little bridge, and are soon once more beneath the 
stately avenue of elms. Their lengthening shadows, and a far-off bell 
(which may have often struck upon the poet’s ear), now warn you of 
declining day. You hasten on; and, as the eye, at the turn of the 
road, for the last time takes in the antique house, the gentle river, and 
the lessening turret of the village church, you muse upon the undying 
influence of the wizard who is enabled ‘ thus to spread the magic of his 
mind over the very face of Nature: to give to things and places a 
charm and character not their own; and to turn this working-day world 
into a perfect fairy-land,’” 
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HARLAXTON-HALL, 
Lincoxinsurre is riéh in architectural antiquities, and one of the most 
striking of the domestic class is Harlaxton Manor-house, situatedin a 
remote corner of the beautiful village of Harlaxton, about three miles 
from Grantham. The mansion is said to have been originally built by 
John of Gaunt. Portions of the structure are in so dilapidated a 
condition, that it is almost considered dangerous to examine them. 
The entrance-hall contains some portraits, chiefly of the Gregory 
family, who have possessed the estate for ages past. In the noble rooms 
are various articles of olden furniture, armour flags,and a stone coffin, 
found in the neighbourhood some years since. Many curiosities have 
been dug up in the grounds—particularly an urn, containing burnt bones 
and coins; and a helmet set with jewels, now in the Cabinet at Madrid. 
The house contains some splendid paintings. Several 
of the windows are filled with painted glass; and 
there is a curious tapestry-room. A few yards from 
the hall, in what appears formerly to have been ihe 
park, are two stones, embedded in the earth, twenty- 
one feet apart, with the date 1623 on one of them, 
marking the place and extent of an extraordinary 
leap by one of the domestics, which he performed, it 
is said, for a wager, and which caused his death afew 
days afterwards. 

A great portion of the ancient building is covered 
with luxuriant foliage; and the crumbling structure 
seems, in places, almost held together by thick ivy 
and clustering trees. The estate is the property of 
Gregory Gregory, Esq., who has been building near 
his ancient family seat a princely mansion, which has 
occupied nearly twenty years, and, it is said, has cost 
the proprietor from £8000 to £10,000 a year. The 
new mansion—which we have engraved, from a Sketch 
by a Correspondent—is now approaching completion. 
It is in the Jacobean style of architecture, and has 
numerous bay-windows, with pierced parapets; en- 
trance porches, supported by columns; turrets with 
cupolas at the angles; and a larger tower, picturesque 
gables, and chimney shafts, such as characterise the 
“ proper house” of the English gentleman. Our Cor- 
respondent describes the splendid edifice as rivalling 
in grandeur of scale and beauty of detail, Belvoir 
Castle, which crowns the opposite height. 


MASK OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws.) 


In the IntustRATED Lonpon News, for the 25rd of 
April, I observed a notice of the manner in which the 
Royal Society of London had acquired possession of 
what you very justly consider a most valuable relic— 
namely, a mask from the face of Sir Isaac Newton. 

It has occurred to me, that from the account given 
in your interesting Journal of the manner by which 
thé Royal Society became possessed of this relic, and 
from the circumstance of its being (as therein de- 
scribed) much injured by rough usage, it might not be 
altogether uninteresting to that learned body to be in- 
formed that the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow Col- 
lege is in possession of a similar mask, in a state of as 
perfect preservation as when first taken from the face 
of the illustrious deceased philosopher. 

This cast I received upon the 16th day of July, 1819, 
from the hands of Mr. Flaxman, upon the occasion of 
his being in Glasgow for the purpose of superintending 
the erection of the bronze statue of Sir John Moore— 
the said mask to be deposited in the Hunterian Mu- 
seum. 

I think it will be still further interesting to subjoin 
the history recorded in his own handwriting, and at- 
tached to the mask, of the manner in which it became 
the property of Mr. Flaxman himself :—‘ This cast 
from the face of Sir Isaac Newton was the property of 
Mr. Rubiliac, the sculptor, from which he executed the 
marble statue in Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
Mr. Rubiliac’s death, it passed into the hands of my 
father, from whom I received it. (Signed) JOHN 
FLAXMAN, R.A.P.S.”—I remain, &c., 

WILLIAM CouUPER, 
Professor of Natural History, and Custodier of 
Hunter’s Museum. 
Glasgow College, May 1, 1853. 


Hine Arts. 


BUST OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
BY E. W. WYON. 
Turs fine bust has been beautifully executed in parian by Messrs. 
Josiah Wedgewood and Sons, Etruria, Staffordshire. In this model it 
has been the sculptor’s object to represent the Great Duke somewhat 
past the time of the battle of Waterloo, but before age had depressed 


his manly figure. Hence the difference between this and many of 
the representations lately published. The likeness in Mr. Wyon’s 


bust is admirable; and it is altogether a superior work of art. 


BUST 


Tue “ Arctic Councin.” By Sternen Pearse, Esq. 
Messrs. Graves and Co. have just published an engraving, by Scott, from 
a highly-interesting historical group picture, entitled the “ Arctic 
Council.” This picture was painted by Mr. Stephen Pearse for Mr. 
Barrow, of the Admiralty; and, as its name implies, represents 
the principal commanders and men of note who have taken aetive 
part in the researches after a supposed North-Western Passage 
assembled at the Admiralty, and discussing the plan of the search 
to be made for Sir John Franklin and his brave comrades. 


As a work of art the picture is entitled to high commen- 
dation, being full of spirit and character, whilst the indi- 
vidual portraits are, we believe, of unimpeachable truthfulness 


Around the table—some seated, some standing—are Captain Sir 

W.E. Parry, Captain Sir George Back, Captain Sir 
James C. Ross, Captain E. J. Bird, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort, Hydrographer; John Barrow, Esq., 
Keeper of the Records of the Admiralty; Lieut.- 
Colonel Sabine, Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty ; Sir John Richardson, Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets; and Captain F. W. Beechey ; 
whilst on the walls are represented portraits of Sir 
J ohn Franklin, the Commander of the missing expe- 
dition of 1845, and Captain Fitzjames, who served 
under him on board the Zrebus, where he was ap- 
pointed to conduct the magnetic observations; and 
the late Sir James Barrow, who, during his official 
career, did so much to advocate and promote the Polar 
expeditions. The print is dedicated to Lady Franklin, 
and, we are sure, will be looked upon with deep in- 
terest by all who are proud of the enterprising spirit 
of our country, and feel a deep and painful interest in 
the fate of some of the bravest of her sons. 


Ten ScENES IN THE Last Ascent oF Mont BLANC 

By J. D. N. Browne. Maclean. 
Those who are curious about the marvels and dangers 
incidental to an ascent of Mont Blanc will find here a 
more authentic and satisfactory account of them than 
any that has previously been produced, whether at the 
agreeable soirée in Piccadilly, or in the Guide-books. 
Mr. Browne and his companions, the latest adven- 
turers upon the ice-clad mountain, appear to have 
conducted their proceedings so skilfully, and with such 
“ pluck,” that the certificate of their nine guides and 
of the syndic states :—‘* What is most remarkable, and 
what was never effected before, these gentlemen em- 
ployed themselves in sketching the great panorama, 
and enjoyed all their faculties.” The sketches so pro~ 
duced are now published in lithography, and striking 
pictures they are of mountain difficulty and human 
daring. Amongst them the most remarkable are :— 
“ Incident before reaching the Grands Mulets,” amost 
perilous escalade, all hands holding on the ladder; 
“The Camp of the Grands Mulets ;” “ Searching for 
the Passage of the Crevasse du Dome,” and crossing 
ditto (again all hands in one boat, on the edge of a 
fearful precipice) ; “ First View of the Italian side of 
Mont Blanc—Monto Rosa, and the Mattu Horn in 
the distance; “ The Top of La Céte, giving a won- 
derfuljidea of the isolated position of the mountain 
top; and “Incidents in the Descent, and Valley of 
Chamounix:” the excursionists returning quicker 
than they went up, sliding down in a sitting posture, 
and taking the chance of when and how they may 
alight. These sketches are yery spiritedly executed; 
and are accompanied by a lively narrative of the 
ascent to which they refer. 


New Karrir Exurpitiox.—The St. George’s 
Gallery, Hyde-park-corner, formerly used as the Great 
Chinese Exhibition, has been taken by Mr. Caldecott, a 
merchant, of Port Natal, for the purpose of presenting 
an exhibition of remarkable interest, consisting of a 
family of native Zulu Kaffirs—eleven men, a female, 
andachild. Itis intended te represent the domestic 
manners, hunting the tiger, war-dances, superstitions, 
witch-finding, &c., of this wild and savage race; and 
Mr. C. Marshall (the artist of her Majesty’s Theatre) is 
occupied in preparing a number of striking scenes. 
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HARLAXTON HOUSE, NEAR GRANTHAM, NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION, 
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LITERATURE, 


(Continued from page 355.) 
many protests, amongst the sceptics. 


mixed piece of impertinence. 


able and popular. There is quite enough credulity in the world to gain 


a hearing for any and every kind of supernatural claim, if all of them do 


not command belief. 

“ Spirit rappings” are not indigenous amongst the Americans. They 
have borrowed them, like many other things, from the Europeans. 
They were rife in Englandin the seventeenth century; and, amongst 
others, the worthy Mr. Mompesson, at Tedworth, was then almost 
drummed out of his house by the spirit of a vagrant musician whom he 
had unfortunately insulted. The “ Poltergeist” of the Germans is as 
familiar to all the readers of diablerie as ‘‘ Rubezahl,” and dates from 
as far back. There are numberless histories of disturbing noises in 
many old houses—rattling tables, slamming doors, of knights galloping 
at night in galleries, and all kinds of unearthly disturbances; and they 
have visited the families of the pious, like that of the Wesleys, as well 
as those of reputed great sinners. But all these were cases of mischie- 
vous or indignant ghosts, the spirits of individuals which, for injuries 
suffered or deeds done in the flesh, still thirsted for vengeance or sighed 
to unburthen a guilty conscience, and could not obtain repose till they 
had confessed their sins, revealed the deposits of some ill-gotten treasure, 
or plagued an oppressor to death. The American rappings are very dif- 
ferent, and their historian should not have confounded a superstitious 
belief in the possibility of an injured or vindictive spirit visiting the 
earth with the theory professed by the Rappists, that the disem- 
bodied spirits of all who have ever lived are still around us, and can 
be summoned at pleasure and communicated with by some gifted and 
favoured persons. The first rappings date from March, 1848, and the 
theory from a subsequent period ; yet so rapidly has the theory and the 
practice extended, that already, we are assured, “ there are no less than 
thirty thousand media communicating ” in all parts of the States with 
the souls of their deceased grandmothers, drowned brothers, hurried- 
away infant sisters, lost friends, and warriors, statesmen, and poets of 
ancient renown. “In the city of Philadelphia alone there are no fewer 
than three hundred magnetic circles, holding regular meetings, and re- 
ceiving communications.” To talk with a spirit in America is now as 
common as to communicate through the post-office or the telegraph ; 
and men consult their dead ancestors about business as if they were their 
living partners. That wonderful agent, electricity, ormagnetism,is asserted 
to be the means of communication; and a belief is confidently expressed 
and justified, too, by the rapid progress already made, if there be any 
true foundation for the whole, that we shall soon come to live in con- 
tlnual intercourse with the spirit world, just as we now guide our ships 
by the invisible magnetic fluid acting on the needle, and expect to guide 
them by it in all times to come. Such a wonderful change is not done 

justice to by Mr. Spicer, or the Rappists themselves, who are obviously 
not yet conscious of the mighty revelation they are, according to their 
theory, the chosen instrument to make. 

Since this review was in type, an article has appeared in the Leader, 
of March 12, entitled “‘ The Rappists Exposed,” describing the means by 
which the delusion is practised, and convicting the ‘‘ medium” then in 
London, by her own answers, of being “an impostor.” It seems that 
the answers wished for or expected are indicated by the majority of 
questioners to the ‘“‘ medium” by a hesitation or stoppage at the letters 
which compose it. ‘This slight change is quickly detected by the prac- 
tised ‘‘ medium,” and the thought of the questioner is comprehended. 
If there be no hesitation, the “medium” can give no correct answers; 
and if there be, the “medium” can be made to give any answer by 
raps which a skilful questioner desires. 


Nores AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 
From early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio (1632), in 
the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A.; forming a Supple- 
mental Volume to the Works of Shakespeare, by the same Editor. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 


Tuer STRATFORD SHAKSPERE. Edited by Charles Knight. 
Knight and Co. 


This publication of Mr. Collier’s has justly excited an unparalleled sen- 
sation among Shaksperian students. The copy of the folio of 1632, at the 
best, would not have been of very great value ; but the MS. emendations, 
though written by an unknown hand, are of the greatest. That folio 
was preceded by one of 1623, which had been put forth by ‘“ Henrie 
Condell and John Heminge,” the managers of the Globe Theatre, and 
the friends and fellows of Shakspeare. Of this, Mr. Knight takes a 
higher estimate than has generally been accorded to it. The theatre, he 
says, “there can be no doubt, poasessed a manuscript copy, as Heminge 
and Condell expressly tell us; and the variations, especially in the 
metrical arrangements, even in those plays which appear the most alike, 
afford satisfactory evidence that, in the republication, some manuscript 
was referred to.” ‘The edition in question included 36 plays of Shaks- 
peare; all,in fact, usually attributed to him, except “ Pericles.” It is, 
unquestionably, the most authentic text of Shakspeare’s plays, and most 
recent editions have been constructed upon it, assisted by reference to 
the previous quartos, with respect to the fourteen plays originally 
printed in that form. The second folio, published in 1632, has generally 
been condemned. Steevens, however, for purposes of his own, erected it 
into an authority. It is, in fact, a mere reprint of the former folio, with 
typographical errors peculiar to itself, and clumsy alterations of errors 
suspected in the first. Chance, negligence, and ignorance had done their 
utmost to render it worse than useless. 

It is on a copy of this exceedingly blundering edition that the MS. 
corrections now published by Mr. Collier have been written by some 
unknown hand. Many of them are but restorations of the text to that 
of the quartos or former folios; others are at present without any 
authority but the internal evidence of their correctness. As there is 
reason to conclude that the emendator never consulted the quartos at 
all, his occasional agreement with them must either have been lucky 
guessing or some authoritative MS. text. In part, also; this may be 
said of the first folio. from which he boldly differs whenever there is 
occasion, the occasion not always being obvious, and sometimes unsus- 
pected by all subsequent commentators, and to which he sometimes adds 
entire lines, whose want was not felt until, by their introduction, it 
became clear that the readers of’ Shakspeare had habitually supplied 
the grammatical or logical connection by unconscious implication. 
The copy on which these evident corrections are made is torn and 
disfigured, soiled with blots, dirt, grease, tobacco, wine, and beer, or 
other liquids, and defaced by holes burned in the paper, either by the 
falling of the lighted snuff of a candle or by the ashes of tobacco. 
It is evidently a volume %that had been well used and abused, em- 
ployed, in short, in active service. That service can scarcely said to be 
equivocal either, for numerous stage directions are added in the 
margin, the divisions into act and scene are carefully marked, and 
the passages to be omitted in representation crossed through. We 
should sag at once that it was used as a prompt-book for some theatre 
where Shakspeare’s plays were carefully acted. 

The work came into Mr. Collier's possession quite in the ordinary 
way. He purchased it in 1849, of the late Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, as 
an imperfect copy of the folio of 1632, for the purpose of repairing 
another copy which he already had. It was some time before Mr. 
Collier discovered that he had acquired a treasure; and that the MS. 
corrections amounted to about 20,000—turned letters and punctuation in- 
cluded. On the cover he made out the name of “ Thomas Perkins : his 
booke;” which he, at first, thoughtmight bethe old actor whohad performed 
in Marlowe’s “ Jew of Malta,” on its revival shortly before 1633. At this 
time he fancied that the binding was about that date, and that the 
volume might have been his ; but, in the first place, he found that his name 
was Richard Perkins ; and, in the next, he became satisfied that the rough 
calf was not the original binding. It is obvious, however, that Thomas 
might have been the descendant of Richard; and there is enough, 
besides, in the internal evidence to connect the copy with theatrical 
purposes. - 

Thus stand the facts; and, in the present state of the case, it is 
evident that these emendations, however good, have little evidence in 
ond their internal yalue. We are ignorant of the 

or his corrections. Mr. Collier allows that they might, 
gs, be conjectural. Should this turn out to be the fact, 
endator must have been the most extraordinary guesser 
he various editors of Shakspeare have all guessed 
4 happily in any one instance as this manuscript— 


Specimen. 


He makes some fun, and yet 
writes so much meant to be serious, that, on coming to the end of his 
book, we eannot decide whether it be bond jide, or a very prolonged and 
The subject is very curious, as a specimen 
of Old-World superstition revived and extended across the ocean, and 
ofthe restless activity of the Americans even in propagating delusions. 
A brief history of the “rappings,” such as might be compiled from 
Mr. Spicer’s book, unmixed with other matters, would have been accept- 


anonymous one—has done uniformly in all. If this be guess work, the 
result is miraculous. We are decidedly of opinion that the only con- 
sistent assumption is, that the emendator proceeded on instruction; 
and that, as no printed model existed, he received help from some 
manuscript supposed to be sufficiently authentic. 

Is it likely, then, that he had the advantage of Shakspeare’s original 
MSS.? Even if he had, it is clear that he did not depend even on them 
alone. Heminge and Condell, as Mr. Knight states, probably printed 
their edition (at least, in part) from Shakspeare’s MSS. The errors of 
that edition were such as would naturally arise at press, when the | 
process was not superintended by either author or editor, but left to 
the staff establishment of the printing-house; and it is among the 
internal evidences to the MS. emendations in question that, for the 
most part, they relate to just such errors as would happen in such a 
case. Why, then, might not the emendations have had the Shaksperian 
MSS. for their exclusive basis? Because of the stage directions and 
prompter’s marks included in them. These were not in Heminge and 
Condell’s MSS., and were, therefore, not printed, as otherwise they would 
have been in their edition. But they would exist in other written copies ; 
to wit, in those made by the prompter for the use of the actors and the ge- 
neral use of the theatre: in the latter case, a complete copy of the whole 
play, and in the former, of the separate parts. While, therefore, there 
is no evidence to show that the emendator before us had access to 
Shakspeare’s own MSS., there is plenty to suggest that he had con- 
sulted MSS. used at some theatre in which the stage business was 
marked, after other needful corrections of the text had been most care- 
fully made. 

There is a point at issue between Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight as to 
Heminge and Collier's authorities. The former doubts whether some of 
the manuscripts used in the first folio were not received by dictation, 
instead of being original. “If,” says Mr. Collier, “there be one point 
more clear than another, in connection with the text of Shakespeare as 
it has come down to us, it is that the person or persons who prepared the 
transcripts of the plays for the printer wrote by the ear, and not by the 
eye.” Mr. Knight holds ‘such a process to be utterly incompatible with 
the general accuracy with which the vast mass of Shakspere’s dialogue 
has been preserved to us,” and directly opposed to all the known facts 
connected with the original editions. ‘ We believe,” adds Mr. Knight, 
“in Heminge and Condell, who, seven years after Shakspere’s death, 
collected his works, and affirmed that they printed them from his papers, 
We do not believe, except in the few instances of those stolen and sur- 
reptitious copies, which it was the object of the first folio to offer perfect, 
that short-hand writers imperfectly took down the words as they indistinctly 
heard them; or that inferior performers furnished the booksellers with such 
parts as they sustained, or could in any way procure from the theatre; or 
that the same hirelings, listening, as they must have done, to the repetitions 
of the principal actors, would be able to recite, with more or less accuracy, 
whole speeches, and even scenes, which a little ingenuity would convert into a 
drama. We do not readily imagine—we think it the wildest imagination 
that ever entered into the brain of man—that what these inferior per- 
formers had thus got by heart, they might dictate to some mechanical copyist ; 
and thus many words, and even sentences, which sounded like something else, 
would be misrepresented in the printed editions, and nobody to take the pains 
to correct the blunders. Oh! much abused Macpherson, how authentic is 
thy ‘ Ossian’ in comparison with the text of Shakspere as it has come 
down to us!” 

For our parts, we think that the auricular theory (so to call it) has 
been carried too far ; though, in relation to the quarto plays, no doubt 
it has some foundation ; and Mr. Collier has instanced several errors 
which he supposes to have originated in that way. Thus, in the first of 
the quarto plays emended—* Much Ado about Nothing”—Mr. Collier 


notes the correction— 
“No glory lives but in the lack of such,” 


for “‘behind the back.’ In a previous instance, also, we find another 
example—in the printing of truths for “proofs.” For “our Hero died 
defiled, but I do live,” the corrector substitutes “ belied.” 

Next of this class, we have ‘“ Love’s Labour's Lost;” where the 
copyist is supposed to have misheard “‘ double” for duil. But the most 
notable of this class of errata occurs in one of the plays not out of the 
quarto-list of fourteen; namely, “Cymbeline.” We give the whole, 
with th» comment, in the manner adopted by Mr. Collier. 

We here (Act iii. S. 4) arrive at a most singular instance of mishear- 
ing, which we must impute wholly to the writer of the manuscript used 
by the compositor. It is in a speech b Imogen, where he supposed that 
Posthumus has been seduced by some Italian courtezan :— 

. pome ist, of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him : 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion,” &c. 
Now, for “ whose mother was her painting,” of all editions, we are told 
by the amender of the folio, 1632, to read— 
“ Some jay of Italy, 
Who smothers her with painting, hath betray’d him.” 


Mr. Collier enters into an extensive argument to justify the amended 
reading ; but it may be safely left to make its own effect on the mind of 
our readers. The whole play of “ Cymbeline,” according tothe corrector, 
is very erroneously printed; and well it may have been so, if composed 
from a dictated copy. Heminge and Condell do not seem to have had 
here Shakspere’s own manuscript ; but a most corrupt substitute. We 
will adduce instances in proof. 

The following passage (A.i., 8. 5) we will give as amended, indicating 
the blunders in brackets :— 

‘Ay, and the approbations [approbation] of those that weep this la- 

mentable divorce and her dolours [under her colours] are wont wonder- 
fully [are wonderfully] to extend him ; be it but to fortify her judgment, 
which else an easy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar without 
more [less] quality. 
As thus corrected, nothing can be plainer than the text; as it stood 
uncorrected, it would be difficult to find anything more perplexed. 
In another scene, the plain phrase, “if you make good your vauntage 
upon her,” had been corrupted into—‘If you make your voyage upon 
her.” For “the rich cope o’er sea and land,” and “th’ wnnumber'd 
beach,” of another passage, the corrupt text reads “ crop of,” and “ xwm- 
bered.” In three other passages, the alteration of a single letter, such 
as “‘ bo-peeping” for “ by peeping,” “ pay” for “ play,” and “ contemn” 
for “ condemn,” makes the meaning clear and strong that was previously 
doubtful and weak. One strange line— 


Like a full Acorn’d Boare, a Jarmen on, 


is thus set right— 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a foaming one. 


This, however, is, evidently, a compositor’s error, not the scribe’s. The 
printer, as Mr. Collier says, ‘‘ mistook the f with which foaming begins 
for a capital J—then frequently carried below the line—and did not 
attend to the g at the end of the word.” 

As might have been expected, the existing corruptions of the text 
have found defenders. Long association has lent a meaning to some, 
which, for the most part, being incapable of a literal interpretation, 
have been translated into metaphors—such, for example, as “ her 
mother was her painting.” These metaphors being removed by the 
plain straightforward sense, a passage once deemed poetical, is reduced to 
simple prose. Mr. Knight and others, therefore, complain of some of 
the alterations as “ prosaic.” Could it be established that the alterations 
were conjectural, and their prosaic quality a characteristic of the 
guesser’s mind, the objection would indeed be fatal; but as the case 
actually stands it goes for nothing. Amongst the corrections that have 
raised most discussion is that of Lady Macbeth’s interrogation, “* What 


by the corrector of the folio, 1632. He perhaps intended to write it in 
the blank space nearest to where it ough: to come in, but he has written 
it in another blank space above it, and has drawn a mark with his pen to 
the spot where it is wanted. The whole passage is this, and the 
MS. we have printed in italies :— 
“ Armado o’ the one side—O, a most dainty man! 

To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 

To see him kiss his hand ! and how most sweetly a’ will swear! 

Looking babies in her eyes, his ion to declare ; 

And his page o’ t’other side, that handful of small wit ! 

Ah heavens, it is a most pathetical nit!” 


Besides the entire line which esca the printer or the ist of 
drama, the word smatl was also fat oat. ‘ SE Cie 


The inference which we would enforce is connected with the error 
committed by the writer as to the place for insertion of the added line. 
That line was evidently derived from a copy similarly altered, but the 
transcriber, proceeding mechanically, had inserted it in the wrong 
vacant space. On collating the two copies, the error was corrected. 
Now this proves to us that, in preparing the prompter’s copy before us 
(for so we shall persist in calling it), a mere copying-clerk was em- 
ployed—the business character of the handwriting supports the as- 
sumption—who was liable to mistakes, and that these mistakes were 
afterwards corrected, when collating his handiwork with his exemplar, 
either by himself or his employer, who most probably assisted in the 
collation; the one book being read between them against the other. 
This assumption explains the occasional erasures, and the slight differ- 
ences in calligraphy which led Mr. Collier at first to suppose that two 
hands were engaged on the amendments. Probably, here and there 
there is a second hand, that of the prompter himself; the main correc- 
tions being made by his copyist. The book being intended for busi- 
ness purposes, the amendments were carefully engrossed in the 
margin, and clerical errata not merely struck through, and 
corrected, as they would probably have been in a draught intended 
for private reference, but scratched out with the penknife, and the 
proper words written on the erasure, with the care and neatness be- 
fitting a public document. Thus, regarding this amended copy of the 
folio of 1632, we feel justified in supposing it to have been at some pe- 
riod during the next ten years used in some theatre wherein Shakspeare 
was a stock dramatist, and where his works were carefully performed. 
We limit the period to ten years, because in about that time the 
theatres were closed. Mr. Knight’s theory, that one of the discarded 
players, after that time, “ might have employed his enforced leisure, 
between the shutting-up of the theatres and the Restoration,in pre- 
paring this volume for stage service if merrier times than those of the 
Puritans should arrive,” is preposterously absurd. No: this volume 
had evidently seen plenty of stage service prior to 1642, and bears 
upon its face, as already stated, abundant marks of rough usage in 
that service. If our assumption be correct—borne out as it is by 
the evidence, and by the clerical errata—this yolume may be found not 
to be the only one similarly corrected, though it is also probable that 
manuscripts with the prompter’s instructions and stage directions 
inserted may have been used, and that the printed copy was thus 
corrected for the greater convenience of general reference. That the 
passages crossed through for omission in representation were also cor- 
rected, may serve to show that, on some occasions, they were restored, 
or might be, should the stage-manager direct a full, instead of an 
abridged performance of the play. 

Of lines omitted, and thus supplied, Mr. Collier points attention to no 
fewer than nine instances. “From what source,” he reasonably de- 
mands, “ could these have been derived, if not from some more perfect 
copies, or from more faithful recitation? However we may be willing to 
depreciate the other emendations, and to maintain that they were only the 
results of bold, but happy speculation—the jeliciter audentia of con- 
jecture—how can we account for the recovery of nine distinct lines—most 
exactly adapted to the situations where they are inserted—except 
upon the supposition that they proceeded from the pen of the poet, and 
have been preserved by the curious accuracy of an individual—almost a 
So gal in some way, possessed the means of supplying 

em?” 

It was evidently not for the sake of any “curious accuracy,” as a 
matter of private taste, that this copy was thus prepared; and, as Mr. 
Collier himself remarks, “ the erasures of passages and scenes are quite 
inconsistent with the notion that a new edition of the folio, 1632, 
was contemplated; and how are they, and the new stage directions, and 
asides, to be accounted for, excepting on the supposition that the volume 
once belonged to a person interested in, or connected with, one of our 
early theatres?” The entire undertaking wasclearly a matter of specific 
business, and scarcely known to be of any value beyond the immediate 
theatrical use to which it was devoted. Mr. Collier, therefore, appears 
to us to have been perfectly justified in the following remarks :— 

In certain cases the absence of a corresponding line, in a rhyming 
speech, affords evidence that words terminating with the required jingle 
have been lost. Are we prepared to say that the old corrector, noting the 
want, has, of his own head, and out of his own head, forged and furnished 
it, making it also erg? consistent with what precedes and follows ? 
When, in “Henry VI., Part 11.,” Act ii., Scene 8, Queen Margaret calls 
upon Gloster to relinquish his staff of office to her son, the Protector, ad- 
dressing the young King, exclaims :— 

“My staff? Here, noble Henry, is my staff: 

To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh: 

As willingly I do the same resign, 

As e’er thy father, Henry, made it mine.” 
The line in Italic type is met with in no old copy; but when we find it 
in a handwriting of about the time—when we see that ipsa | has so 
evidently been lost, and that what is offered is so nicely dovetailed into 
the place assigned to it—can we take upon ourselves to assert that it was 
foisted in without necessity or authority? On the contrary, ought we 
not to welcome it with thankfulness, as a fortunate recovery, and a valu- 
able restoration ? 

In several instances it is easy, on other grounds, to understand how the 
blunders were occasioned. In more than one of those places, where 
Malone was himself guilty of omissions of the sort, two consecutive lines 
ended with the same word, and the modern — missed one of them, 
thinking that he had already composed it. Such was, doubtless, the pre- 
dicament of the ancient printer; and we may quote a remarkable proof 
of the fact from “ Coriolanus,” the worst specimen of typography in the 
old folio. In Act ii., Scene 2, Volumnia thus entreats her indignant and 
impetuous son to be patient :— 

“ Pray be counsell’d. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” : 
To what is Volumnia’s heart as little apt as that of Coriolanus? She does 
not tell us, and the sense is undeniably incomplete; but it is thus com- 
pleted in the folio, 1632, by the addition of a lost line :— 
“ Pray be counsell’d. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger ; 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 
It seems impossible to doubt the genuineness of this insertion, unless we 
‘o the length of pronouncing it not only an invention, but an invention of 
the utmost ingenuity ; for, while it renders perfect the deficient sense, it 
shows at once what caused the error: the recurrence of the same words, 
“use of anger,” at the end of two following lines deceived the old compo- 
sitor, and induced him to fancy that he had already printed a line, which 
he had excluded. 


On the whole, we think that Mr. Collier has rather under-stated than 
over-rated the claims of the manuscript emendations in question, and 


ine in 


beast was it then,” &c., to “What boast was it then.” The | are happy to find that he has issued an edition of “ Shakespeare” 
text, indeed, seems at first to infer an antithesis between | founded upon the assumption of their accuracy. 
“man” and “beast ;”’ but when looked into, the antithesis 


is seen to be a senseless one. What could Lady Macbeth mean 
by a “beast,” making Macbeth “ break an enterprise” to her? She 
could scarcely have alluded to that “subtle beast,” the tempting ser- 
pent of Eden. She clearly had no such stuff in her thoughts; and, 
apart from this, the phrase is void and empty. The whole passage 
refers to a conference between the usurping Thane and his wife, prior to 
the date of theplay. The weird sisters did but echo, not suggest, the 
murder previously “thought” of, and, therefore, “fantastically” re- 
presented in the prophecy of the three witches. Many other examples 
occur, in which the changes proposed go to corroborate the most philo- 
sophical views of the respective dramas thus corrected. 

We reserve for our concluding remarks the most’striking amendments 
of all—the insertion of entire lines wanting in the usual text. That 
they were wanting is now evident enough; but the fact was not even 
suspected before. The instance we first cite—from “ Love’s Labour 
Lost”—is pregnant with an inference which goes far to corroborate the 
conclusion above suggested, of the book being a prompter’s corrected 
copy for the theatre. 

Costard speaks out a soliloquy in rhyme at the close of the scene (A. 
iv, 8.1), one line in which is wanting, as is evident from the correspond- 


Viutterte. By Currer Bei, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. 3 Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The fidelity and force with which the sufferings of unprotected child- 
hood were portrayed in “Jane Eyre” ensured the extraordinary suc- 
cess of that very favourite novel. There was much of coarseness in the 
book, it is true; but that coarseness was regarded rather as the failing 
of a masculine, and not over sensitive, mind, than as the indication of a 
tainted imagination. ‘The brilliancy and pathos with which the tale was 
told, and the freshness which pervaded it, disarmed criticism as to its 
faults, and secured an ample measure of praise for its perfec- 
tions. It was reasonably expected that experience would correct 
the errors, and refine the taste of an unpractised, but pow- 
erful writer. ‘ Shirley” was by no means so fayourably received 
as its predecessor; and “ Villette” will rather derogate from, than 
add to, a reputation which must rely for support upon the popu- 
larity and merits of a maiden effort. The style of “ Villette” is strained 
and meretricious. The author, sensible of the deficiencies of her second 
work, and unable to reach the level of the first, indulges in a sort of 
florid clap-trap declamation, which, from its magniloquence and com- 


ing line, and from the insertion of the addition, though in a wrong place, 
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plexity, is peculiarly well adapted to secure the approbation of enthu- 
siastic spinsters and romantic chambermaids. What, for instance, can 
pe more harrowing than to “ feel a grief inexpressible over a loss unen- 
durable ;” or more delightful than to have * flash-eliciting, truth-extort- 
ing interviews ” with one’s mistress; or more melting than to read of 
“ Jife’s hopes being torn by the roots out of a riven, outraged heart ; 

or more exciting than to be told by our suffering heroine that “ with 
many 2 deep sob—with thrilling, iey shiver—with strong trembling, 
and yet with relief” wept? The sketches of Madame Beck, 
the schoolmistress, and Monsieur Paul the professor, are excellent, 
though given, perhaps, too much in detail; while the story, although 
deficient in plot, is interspersed with incidents which render it 


amusing. 


AMABEL; or, the Victory of Love. By ExizaBETH WoRMELEY 
‘Three volumes. Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 


The title of the work now under notice is well calculated to mislead the 
reader who is unapprised of its merits: he takes the book up, supposing 
it to be one of those ephemeral productions in which love is treated as a 
mere passion, and its vicissitudes made a peg whereon to hang some 
silly tale, embellished with tawdry sentimentalism and questionable 
morality ; but he will rise from its perusal agreeably disappointed ; for 
seldom have we met a book in which the beauty and divine nature of 
true love is more faithfully delineated, or from which more 
wholesome counsel may be drawn. ‘The tenor and execution of 
the work are in complete unison with the object sought to be 
accomplished; every fine and chaste feeling of the human heart 
js delicately but truthfully described, while human frailties are placed 
before us in a manner the best calculated to produce reformation, and 
corrected ;with a mercy which encourages hope. After wading 
through the common-place novels which achieve a temporary triumph by 
pandering to depraved tastes or popular prejudices, it is cheering to the 
critic to light upon such a book as this; for it assures him that there are 
still to be found amongst our writers those who can explain a woman's 
feelings with a woman’s delicacy—who can record her imprudence with- 
out raising a blush, and her repentance without sacrificing a principle— 
who can be honest without becoming coarse, and impressive without 
degenerating into bombast. 


Tae Domestic MEDICAL AND SurGICAL GuipE. By Jabez Hoce, 
M.R.C.S. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


This small work has been written at the request of Mrs. Caroline Chis 

holm, whose active benevolence in the world-measure of emigration will 
doubtless, cause her name to be remembered in after ages as the bene- 
factor of her race. Such untiring energy in a good and great cause one 
rarely meets with even in these practical times. The object of the book 
before us is “ to supply a want often found at sea, and in the far-off 
farming stations, and thinly-populated districts of the colony ;” and it is 
stated to be specially adapted “ for families, emigrants, travellers, mis- 
sionaries, village clergymen, and sea captains.” The “ Accident” cases 
are properly numerous; and there is aspecial chapter “ on the Preser- 
yation of Health at Sea, with the Government Orders relating thereto.” 
Altogether, the little work is well timed, and bears the stamp of profes- 
sional warrant, 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


Wits the advance of spring, and the consequent probability of sun- 
shine, we find that the means for obtaining photographic copies of 
nature, in her varied moods, begin to excite a considerable share of 
attention. The third ordinary meeting of the Photographic Society was 
devoted to the consideration and exhibition of the photographic 
camera; and the Society of Arts, as addenda to their exhibition, 
have collected the cameras then exhibited, and some others, whieh re- 
main in their rooms for the inspection of members and their friends. 
The “ Journal of the Photographic Society” (No. 3) is devoted to the 
subject of cameras—that is, to descriptions of such as were exhibited, 
at the evening meeting; but we regret to say that very few of these 
descriptions are intelligible to the practised photographer, and they 
certainly must be infinitely more enigmatical to the unpractised 
amateur. The council of the Photographic Society, and the editor of 
their journal, would do well to remember that such conversations as 
those reported between Mr. Spalding, Sir William Newton, and others, 
at the meeting with the camera before them, has no meaning to the 
country member, who seeks for practical information in the journal as 
the sole return for his annual subscription. We say this in the best 
possible spirit, desiring the permanent success of a society which may, 
if properly directed, do much good for an art which is amongst the 
most beautiful of the applications of science with which we are familiar. 

From the numerous applications which have been made to us on the 
subject of lenses, and the general arrangements of the camera, we have 
determined to devote as much of our space as we can afferd to an ex- 
planation of the instruments necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the art of Photography. 

Although the manipulatory details of the Daguerréotype, Calotype, and 
Collodion processes are essentially different, and consequently require, 
individually, peculiar adjustments in the mechanical arrangements of 
the camera, the main principles involved are the same in all. 

The camera-obscura—the dark chamber of Baptista Porta—in its 
primitive form, is best understood by simply taking a box, blackened 
on the inside, and so closed that light is admitted only through one 
small hole in the end, having an opening or tube in the upper part, 
through which the opposite end may be seen, asin Fig. 1. If this dark 
box be placed in front of an 
object strongly illuminated, 
the rays from it pass through 
the small hole, and form a 
picture on the remote end of 
the box. This spectral image 
is faint indeed, and inverted ; 
but it is a true picture in lights 
and shadows, and in colours 
(if the object be coloured), of the material surfaces from which the rays 
are reflected. Ifa lens be placed in the hole, and a screen adjusted to the 
focus of the lens, a most beautiful miniature representation of external 
nature is the result. This, then, is the simplest form of the instrument 
with which the photographer has to work; but there are some peculiar 
conditions which must be provided for in the construction of the photo- 
graphic camera, with which the amateur should be acquainted. A cer- 
tain knowledge of optics will materially assist the amateur ; but we shall 
suppose an entire absence of such knowledge, and thus endeavour to 
make our description as popular as possible. A ray of light passing from 
one medium to another, undergoes refraction or bending. If, for ex- 
ample, a pencil of light admitted through a small hole is allowed to fall 
obliquely upon the surface of water in a glass, it will be seen that in 
passing through the liquid it does not continue in the same line as it 
formed in the air; it is bent down from the surface of the water, or re- 
fracted ; and every transparent medium, according to its density and 
structure, has 
different refrac- 
tive power. If 
we take a wedge 
of glass — a 
prism—and al- 
low a ray of 
light to fall on 
one angle, we 
shall perceive 
thatit is bent in 
a singular man- 
ner, and that, 
instead of a circular spot, a flame-like coloured image is the result (Fig. 2). 

Upon this principle of refraction depends the construction of the 
lenses we employ for obtaining miniature representations of na- 


Fig. 1. 


nas ture. If the section of the object-glass 
a of a telescope be examined, it will be 
seen to be actually two prisms placed 

back to back, the apex of each thus 

\_——. forming the edges of the lens; and, 


therefore, since the rays falling upon the 
outer surface are bent, in passing through 
the glass, in different directions, they come 
to a point, or focus, upon some plane 
equally distant from the inner surface of 
the lens (Fig. 3). 

This being understood, the use of the lens in the camera will be ap- 
parent ; and the object to be attainedis to avoid the chromatic dis- 
persion above alluded to, as producing coloured images or fringes 
of colour, and to secure equal distinctness of the image over every 
portion of the plane surface upon which it is received. The coloured 
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image, or prismatie spectrum, is the result of the different de- 
grees of refrangibility of the rays constituting white light; and, as a 
lens is but a combination of prisms, it happens that the rays passing 
through it suffer this peculiar dispersion, and we have, as the result, 
images fringed with colour. 


To obyiate this, achromatic lenses were 
invented. These are compound 
lenses, made of two kinds of glass, 
haying different dispersive powers, 
and so adjusted to each other, that 
the refraction of the rays in one 
direction by a flint-glass lens, is 
counteracted by the refraction of 
the rays in another direction by a 
lens of crown glass. This will be 
understood by examining the ac- 
companying figure of an achro- 
matic lens, and placing dotted 
lines to indicate the positions of the imaginary prisms to each other, the 
dark lines indicating the path of the rays through the two lenses. 

Having thus corrected for chromatic dispersion, another object is 
necessary—distinctness of the image over every part of a flat field. As 
we employ a curved glass for our lens, it is obvious that different parts 
of its surface must be at unequal distances from the object in front of it, 
and from the field which receives the image behind it. To manufacture 
a lens which shall produce equal sharpness of definition over the 
whole of a perfectly flat field, is a task of some difficulty; but, by 
attention to two points, this may be accomplished. The amateur should 
always seek for a meniscus lens—that is, a lens whose outer convex 
surfaceis part of an ellipsoid, the focal distance coinciding with the 
further focus of the ellipse, and the inner concave surface being part of 
a sphere whose centre is that focus 
(Fig. 5). Such is the general character 
of the lens which should be obtained ; 
but, beyond this, another point 
should, if possible, be secured. The 
rays which effect the chemical change 
on any of the photographic materials 
are not those rays which produce 
light or colour, and they have a 
higher degree of refrangibility, or are 
more bent than the luminous radia- 
tions are. This being the case, it is 
necessary that beyond the achromatic 
correction of which we have spoken, the lens should be so formed as to 
bring these outlying chemical rays within the plane upon which the 
luminous rays fall asa focus. This is of course the business of the opti- 
cian, but it is important that the amateur should be aware of the points 
necessary to be attended to. It has been proposed to call such lenses 
diactinic lenses, to distinguish them from merely achromatic lenses. 

The lenses being the really important part of the photographic 
camera, we have devoted much of our available space to the explana- 
tion of them. A good lens being obtained, it is placed in a tube at one 
end of a box, with the necessary adjustments, and the instrument 

Fic. 6 is complete. The most 
simple construction for 
the box is that shown 
in Fig. 6, where the 
diactinic lens is placed 
in one box which slides 
into another, so that by 
moving the box back- 
ward or forward, we 
may secure the correct 
adjustment of the focus, 


ae fi which is determined by 
the distinctness of the image seen upon a plate of ground glass placed at 


the extreme end of the outer box. The figure shows the section of a 
diaphragm in front of the lens, the object of which is to cut off all the 
rays of light extraneous to the object of which a copy is desired. Since 
the mathematical perfection of lenses is beyond even the refinements of 
optical manufacture, all lenses are more or less imperfect, and 
the more completely we can confine our operations to the 
centre of the glass, the more exact and beautiful will be the image 
which we shall obtain. Indeed, by availing ourselves of this fact, we 
may employ very cheap glasses, with which to commence our studies, if 
we blacken over every part of the surface but a small circle in the centre 
of the lens. It is not recommended that inferior lenses should be 
employed where good achromatic lenses can be obtained; but, under 
certain circumstances, an ordinary meniscus lens (which can be bought 
for a few shillings) will be found to produce pleasing and truthful pictures. 

Beyond the simple contrivance we have named, of two boxes, one 
sliding within the other—which should be made of well-seasoned Hon- 
duras mahogany—it is necessary to make some arrangement for placing 
pieces of prepared paper in the camera, and withdrawing them when 
impressed with the picture without exposing them to the influence of 
daylight. In the cameras exhibited at the Society of Arts, this is 
effected in several ways; but, regarding simplicity and cheapness of 
construction, we would recommend the following :—The ground glass at 

Fic. 7. the end of the outer box should be fixed in a frame 
which falls into a groove, so as to be easily remoyed or 
put in its place. Some frames (as Fig.7) should be 
made which fit exactly into the space occupied by the 
ground glass,so that, when a frame is put in its place, and 
the shutter drawn up, the prepared paper or plate 
coincides in situation with the place occupied by the 
ground glass previously. Several of these frames may 
very easily be made to fit into the box, and in each one 
the sensitive tablet may be placed. The photographer 
goes into the fields and obtains his pictures, which he 
carefully screens by closing the shutter of his frame, 
and so secures them until he is enabled to develop 
them with convenience. 

Our object has been to describe a camera which may be constructed 
by any one, at a very small expense, and which will prove sufficient for 
the production of such photographs as may conyey correct impressions 
of the objects copied. We have had especial reference to the paper pro- 
cesses, as these are, for the traveller, in every way the most convenient. 

For the collodion process, if a dark room be at hand, such a simple 
camera as we have described will answer every purpose; but, for work- 
ing with the collodion in the fields, it is inapplicable. For this purpose 
troughs must be adapted to the bottom of the camera, after the manner 
of some exhibited at the Society of Arts; or of those of which wood- 
cuts are given in the Photographic Journal. 

It should not be forgotten that upon the character of the 
lens, and the lens only, everything depends. The mode of fitting 
up the box may be regulated by the ingenuity or the fancy 
of the operator. Since a great many persons may be disposed 
to make experiments, if they could do so without incurring the cost of a 
lens until they know whether they shall succeed or not, it may be inte- 
resting to them to know thatif an ordinary telescope lens gives them 
a well-defined picture at a distance of twelve or fourteen inches from 
the inner surface of the glass, they may, by stopping off, as we 
have already described, succeed, to a certain extent, in pro- 
curing photographic pictures. In doing this, however, one 
point must be attended to particularly. None of these lenses 
fre corrected to make the chemical and the luminous focus 
coincide. It becomes necessary, therefore, since the chemical focus is 
somewhat shorter than the luminous focus, to place the prepared paper 
a little nearer the glass than that point at which the most perfect visual 
image is formed : for a focal distance of twelve inches, the length should 
be shortened a quarter of an inch. 

To obtain portraits, or copy any object where great exactness is re- 
quired, a good diactinic lens must be obtained. Hitherto our opticians, 
with the exception of Mr. Ross and one or two others, have not paid 
that attention to this matter which is necessary. They have been con- 
founding, and most of them still continue to confound, the coloured rays 
with those which are chemically active; and hence there are but few or- 
dinary achromatic lenses which are effective for photography. 


Fia. 4. 
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EnGravinc Poorocrarys oN Sreet.—Mr. Fox Talbot an- 
nounces the discovery of a process by which he obtains pictures upon steel 
plates by the solar rays; and then etches them sufficiently deep tor their 
ag gt Sp as ordinary steel engravings for printing from. The process 
is as follows :—A solution of isinglass has some bichromate of potash 
dissolved in it. This is Hee over the steel plate and dried by the ap- 
een of heat. Any object is then placed on the prepared plate, and 

eing pressed close by a glass, it is exposed to sunshine. The yellow 
surface is rapidly turned brown over all the parts exposed—those covered 
remaining yellow. If the steel plate be now placed in water all the 
unchanged parts are dissolved of, leaving the metal nearly bare. By 
pouring over the plate some bichloride of platinum a very fine etching is 
a ay made, ith the proper care very beautiful copies of nature 
may thus be obtained. 
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IR-GUNS and AIR-CANES, for shooting 


signs and prices of upwards of One Hundred 
Iron, Brass, japanned Weod, polished. Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods; 
Blankets, and Quilts. 


and Dimities, so as to render their establishment gay Hee for the 


NEW MUSIC, &e. 


HE NICE YOUNG MAIDENS’ and the 


NICE YOUNG BACHELORS’ QUADRILLES, by STEPHEN 
Also, by the same 
distinguished Composer, the Gipsy Quadrilles, with mio taee ae 
Osberne, Eugenie, Mamma’s and Papa’s Quadrilles, 3s. each; Duets, 4s. 


GLOVER, Piano, 3s. each; the same as Duets, 48. 
“The Gipsy’s Life.” ‘I'd be a Butterfly,” &e. 


each. 

HAND-BOOK of GLEES from the great Composers. 
Edited by JOSEPH WARREN. Sixteen Books, 2d. each. 

The PLANTING of the ACORN. Words by Dr. 
MACKAY, Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 2s. 

THE MOTHER'S LAST FAREWELL : Ballad. 


Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq.; the Music composed for and de- 


dicated to Miss Birch, by whom it has been sung with acclamation, by 
Sir HENRY BISHOP. ‘Also, by the same author and composer, oh On 
the Banks of a Beautiful River," ‘* He deems that I can leve again,” 
2s. 6d. each. 

London: ROBERT Cocks, and Co., New Burlington-street. 


Pa a el ses Sai NS Si SEE AES SEES 

EW SONG.—A LAMENT. By the Au- 

thor of ‘Blow, Bugle, blow!” Published by CAMPBELL and 
KANSFORD, 53, Bond-street. 


gales Aa aca Ne re REO ne 
EW SONG.—SO DEAR ART THOU TO 


ME. Composed by E. L. HIME, Author of ‘‘ Look Always on 
the Sunny Side,” ‘We Yet May Meet Again,” &c. Price 2s. (sent 
pores free). This charming Song (composed expressly for Mr. Sims 

eeves, Who is singing it at the principal Concerts, where it is univer- 
sally encored) is one of Mr. Hime’s most successful compositions. 
London: DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


ph ah cae be ea ans aaa henna SEA 
ULLIEN’S LIBRARY of DANCE MUSIC, 


Price 1s,, each arranged for Pianoforte, as Solo or Duet. The 
following are now ready, viz.:—The Original Polka, the Olga Waltz, 
the Bohemian Polka, the Original Mazurka, the Ernani Quadrilles, 
the Post-horn Galop. Price of each, Is. 

JULLIEN and CO., 214, Regent-street. 


Peter FLUTE.—(By Royal Letters 


Patent).—Full particulars, showing the many advantages of 


this Instrument, with Certificates of Professors including Mr. Richard- 
son, Flutist to her Majesty, forwarded free.—Manufactory, 135, 
Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


M ECHI, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
London.—The best and cheapest Dressing-cases for ladies and 
ntlemen in London. Table Cutlery, Razors, Magic Strops, and Paste. 
very thing for the Toilet and Work-table, A superb Stock of Papier 
Maché articles displayed in elegant Show-rooms. 


hie YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
Name and County to the HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee, Sane a 


Arms painted, impal 


TD SARI 1k RE ee SS ao 
ROUT FISHING.—THE DERBY TROUT 
KILLER.—The Season's supply of this celebrated Bait is now 
Price, with Swivel and Trace, 2s., post free. Pike Baits on 
rinciple, 38., post free—SAMUEL WARREN, 31, FRIAR- 


Rabbits, Rooks, Sea-Fowl, &c., with ball; small birds with 


shot; fish with harpoons and lines, &c. Prices, from 65s , complete.— 
REILLY, Gun-maker, New Oxford-street, London. 


i cecitede tales hae samen ES 
RCHERY.—A Lady’s Set of Archery (for 


35s.) consists of a best plain bow with Flemish string, six 


best pine arrows, target (two feet six inches diameter), portable t- 
stand, glove, arm-guard, belt, and pouch; or, fer 16s. 6d. extra, a best 
backed bow and footed arrows. 
of a best plain bow, six arrows, a three-feet target, stand, arm-guard, 
belt, and pouch; or, 
arrows.—JOHN CHEEK, 132, Oxford-street. 


A Gentleman's Set (for 408.) consists 


for 19s. 6d. extra, a backed bow and footed 


N.B. Catalogues and 
guides gratis. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—I refer the learned 
to Baron Liebig, the temperate to Dr. Carpenter, invalids to 
the medical profession, and the robust to the best clubs of London, for 


the merits of my Stock of ALLSOPP’S ALE. The “Thirsty Soul’ 
and “ Constant Reader” of the Times I can also satisfy with my IM- 


PERIAL MEASURE Bottles. Quarts, §s.; Pints, 5s. per dezen; 


Kilderkins (18 gallons), 30s.—HAKRINGTON PARKER, beer-merchant, 
5}, Pall-mall. 


AU TION—BOND’S PERMANENT 


MARKING INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring 


no preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every variety 
of household linen and wearing apparel against loss or mistake; for 
which reason be careful to.ask for the genuine article.—Prepared by 
the inventor, JOHX BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield. Bold by 
most chemists, stationers, and medicine-venders.— Price ls. a bottle. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 


TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains de- 
different Bedstea 


also of every description of Bedding, 
And their new warerooms enable them to keep 
one Bedstead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an exten- 
sive assortment of Bed-reom Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 


eral furnishing of bed-rooms.—HHKAL and S@N, end 


edaing Manufacturers, 196, Totvenham-court-road. 


ILVER PLATED DISHES and COVERS. 


—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, London, respectfully 
invite attention to their extensive Stock of Corner Dishes and Covers, 


with silver mounting and shields for engraving. The quality denomi- 
nated Heavy Plating is of the richest description, and is highly re- 


commended for durability. The handles remove, making eight dishes 
in the set if required. 


Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes and Covers £7 7 0 .. £1212 0 
Four St. James’ ditto ditto + 1000 .. 1310 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto tg ARO OT: 17-0 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto oo) TR BOE co) EE SO: 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the Show-rooms contains the 
weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture, with 
copious information respecting Shetlield, or Electro-plated Ware, Tus- 
trated with Engravings. It may be had Gratis, or will be forwarded, 
post free, on application.—A,. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


ARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 


17 and 18, CORNHILL.—This beautiful metal continues to 
stand unrivalled amongst all the substitutes for silver. Its intwinsie 
excellence, combined with its brilliant appearance, defies all com- 
petition. It is upwards of thirteen years since this manufacture was 
introduced by Sari and Sons to the public; and, notwithstanding the 
many spurious and unprincipled imitations, the present demand ex- 
ceeds all former precedents; thus giving a convincing proof of its 
having answe the end proposed, which was to produce an 
article possessing the durability and appearance of solid silver at 
one-sixth its cost. The magnificent stock has recently been enriched 
with many splendid novelties in dinner, tea, and breakfast services, 
and never possessed so many attractions as at the present time. The 
spoon and fork department includes all the various patterns that are 
made in solid silver. A new and enlarged pamphlet of sketches and 
prices is just published, and now ready for circulation. It may be 
obtained ‘gratis by applying at the manufactories.—SARL and SONS, 
17 and 18, Cornhill. Caution.—The public are hereby cautioned that 
no article is genuine, except purchased at Sarl and Sons. No other 
parties are authorised to sell it. 


RICE’S DISTILLED PALM CANDLES. 


121b. Weight and the Box for 9s., ean now be had from all dealers. 

Minutes of evidence taken before the Select Committee on the West 
Coast of Africa—Lord Stanley, Chairman:— 

Query 1588. Is it the fact that the Slave-trade has decreased in pro- 
portion as the trade in Palm Oil has increased ?—Mr. Clegg: Yes, it is. 

Query 1956. What policy would you recommend, from your obser- 
vation and experience on the eoast, us best calculated to promote civi- 
lisation in Africa, and put down the Slave-trade?—Captain Bailey: It 
would be best to increase the legitimate trade in Palm Oil. 
See “ Blue Book,” August 5, 1842, pages 89 and 103; and for Account 
of the Manufacture, see ** Exhibition, Jury Report,” 1 Vol. ed., p. 622+ 
and see pages 604, 620, and 629.—Belmont, Vauxhall, Surrey. 


r ; \HE WELLINGTON TABLE-KNIEE, with 

immoveable Solid Handles, patented by THOMAS TURNER 
and COMPANY, Suffolk Works, Sheffield.—The method of fastening 
ivory and other Table-knives of the ordinary manufacture is as fol- 
Jows:—The inside of the handle is bored out, and the tang of the 
blade is fastened therein by # composition of resin, &c. 

‘This mode of fustening is liable to serious objections: — 

1st.—By the application of heat or boiling water, the composition 
melts, and the handles become loose. 

2nd.—In the best quality ivory knives, in eonsequence of the sub- 
stance of the ivory being bored, the tang presents an unsightly and 
black appearance through the handles; and which, from their greatly 
reduced substance, renders them exevedingly liable to split or crack. 

These objections are well known to consumers, and are admitted by 
the trade generally. 

‘The object of the Patent Table-knife is to dispense with the tang, 
and apply an entirely new mode of fastening; namely, by means of a 
screw or pin passing through the handle and ferule (which is firmly 
soldered to the blade, ‘thus uniting both blade and handle in one com- 
pact body, whereby the handle is kept perfectly solid). 

‘Acomparison of the superiority of the *t Patent” over Table-knives 
of the ordinary manufacture, will at once be apparent. 

May be had of most of the respectable Jewellers and Ironmongers. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
TRACTION of the CHEST Prevented and Cured in Children 

and Adults, by BINYON’S PATENT CHEST EXPANDER, which pro- 
duces an immediate improvement in the figure. and where one shoul~ 
der has grown out speedily restores it to its natural position. Can be 
forwarded by post. Full particulars and prices sent on receipt of @ 
stamp, by Mr. A. BINYON, 3, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, 


[May 7, 1853. 


TERSON’S JERUSALEM.—Tickets for 

EXETER HALL, on 18th MAY, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., are sold by 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry, where 
all the music is published. 


AILORS’ HOME (Opened 1835), DESTI- 
TUTE SAILORS’ ASYLUM (Instituted 1827). 

The ANNUAL MEETING of th: se Institutions will be held in the 
MUSEUM of the SAILORS’ HOME, Well-street, London Docks, on 
THURSDAY, MAY 12th, 1853, The Chair will be taken at One o’Clock 
by the President, VICE-ADMIRAL BOWLES, C.B. The subscribers 
and the friends of Seamen are invited to attend the Meeting. The In- 
stitutions will be opened to the public before and after the meeting. 


RESENTATION for CHRIST'S HOS- 

PITAL.—A PARTY having a PRESENTATION for a GIRL to 

the above Institution, wishes to EXCHANGE the same for one to 
ADMIT a BOY.—Apply (by letter) to W. C., 61, Old Bailey. 


AVAL CADETSHIPS.—PORTSMOUTH. 


Mr. THOMAS EASTMAN, R.N. (five years Naval Instructor 
of her M jesty’s Ship ‘ Excellent’), receives TWELVE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, to prepare for the Royal Navy. The 
system of education at his establishment is in all respects in con= 
formity with that pursued on board her Majesty's ships. 

St. George’s-square, Portsea, 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL. — ROYAL 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The spacious Plate-glass. 
House, 20 ft. by 15 ft., with the Class-rooms and Ladies’ Apartment, 
being completed, the School is NOW OPEN, under the joint direction 
of T. A. Malone, Esq., and J. H. Pepper, Esq. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
ENGINEER, carrying on extensive works abroad, is desirous 

of receiving TWO PUPILS, who will have great advantages. A pre- 
mium commensurate will be required.—Address E. M., care of Mr. 
Corry, 11, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


DARIS.—A Comfortable HOME and cheerful 


| society are offered to a LADY, in the family of a beneficed 
Clergyman, residing in the mest cheerful part of the Champs Elysées. 
—Address, Rev. A. M., St. Albans, Herts. 


A YOUNG WIDOWED GENTLEMAN, 


a whose professional avocations call him much from home, 
wishes to obtain for his DAUGHTER, who is about sixteen years of age, 
and of prepossessing manners and disposition, BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE, in a family of high respectability, where she would receive 
the combined advantages of suitable lady-like society and semi-mater— 
nal solicitude. Terms from £60 to £90 per year. Preference given to 
the family of a Widow, or maiden Lady, or that of a Married Lady 
having daughters only.—Address, stating particulars, 8. Y., Post~ 
office, 60, Moorgate-street. 


A HOME at MELBOURNE is offered by a 


gentleman leaving il MAY, to any one joining his party: he can. 
offer many advantages, among which may be named—landing passen~ 
gers and luggage free of expense; board and lodging for four weeks or 
more after landing; also, loan of bedding, &c., on the voyage. The 
whole for a fixed sum, leas than it would cost any one proceeding 
alone: he will have several youths entrusted to his care, and will be 
happy to add to the sumber.—Full particulars in reply to letters only. 
Address, A. B., 55, King-square, Goswell-road, London.—Unexcep- 
tionable references given and required. 


TEAM to AUSTRALIA.—For PORT 


PHILLIP Direct, and SYDNEY, the Australian Royal Mail 
Steam Navigation Company's fino new river-built iron auxiliary 
screw Araceae 1878 tons register, 450 herse-power, 
WILLIAM CHAMPION, Commander, will leave the East India Docks 
on or about the 6th of JUNE, and embark passengers at Gravesend 
on or about the day following. 

This noble steamer has already been in the North Sea two days on 
an experimental trip; and more th ly to prevent any disappoint- 
ment, will proceed down Channel, and into the Bay of Bisuay, and 
return to London before finally starting on her voyage. 

The VICTORIA will go direct from London to the Cape, and thence 
to Port Phillip, thus Weaponry great oss of time ex, need on 
former voyages by the detention of several perts of call. To guarantee 
the accomplishment of this desired end, she will be supplied with up~ 
wards of 1000 tons of coals, and be fully rigged, so as to be able to 
spread as much, or more eanyas, than any of the fast sailing clipper 
ships. The experiments already tried have proved beyond a doubt 
that the sea-going qualities and speed of this ship are of the highest 
order, either under canvas, or when using the auxiliary power of the 
screw. 

Particulars as to and freight may be obtained on application 
at the Company's Otfices 69, Lombard-street; or to CHARLES WAL~ 
TON, Jun., 17, Gracechurch-street, London. 


dhe COPPER and GENERAL MINING 
COMPANY of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. Provisionally 
Registered. Capital, £50,000, in shares of £1 each. Only a limited 
number of these are at present to be issued, a reserve being made for 
the New Zealand Settlements. Prospectuses to be had at the Offices 
of JOSEPH STAYNER, Esq. (Agent for New Zealand), 110, Fenchurch- 
street, London, on payment of 5s., which contains the printed form of 
application for Shares; and this is material, for none other will receive 
attention. These Mines are calculated to yield extraordinary returns, 
from the rich quality of the ores, averaging 30 per cent copper; whilst 
the cost of producing them, pi , dressing, putting on board, and 
freight to Swansea, will not ex: £10 per ton. Market price of the 
inferior ores £26 per ton. 


HA eee INSURANCE OFFICE, 

No. 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriacs, London. 

Estal in 1696. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
William Scott, Esq. 
tLe Sperling, Esq. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust. 
Arthur Eden, Esq. 

John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. lenry Wilson, Esq. 

Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Office offers a low scale of Premiums to 
Non-Members without participation in profits, ora Members’ Scale of 
Premiums with an Annual participation in the whole of the profits 
after five full Annual payments. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the Premiums on all Mem- 
bers’ Policies were abated 524 per cent, that is to say a Premium of 
£100 was reduced to £47 10s. 

Insurances effected before the 24th June next, will participate one 
year earlier thanif effected after that date. 

Fire DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every description 


of property at the usual rates. 
By order, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


HEAP BOOKS.—T. D. THOMSON’S 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, No XXIII, is just published, and 
will befound to contain many valuable books, suitable for the Family 
Library. Also, beautifully [lustrated Works for the drawing-room 
table. The whole warranted new and perfect, as when issued by the 
Publishers; and marked at exceedingly low prices.—T. D. THOMSON, 
13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


ICE CAKES.—T. YEATES, Confectioner, 


23, Strand. near Charing-eross, recommends his celebrated 
RICE CAKES, so highly approved by the faculty for their nutritious 
quality for invalids and children, being made from the purest rice 
flour. A box containing six will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of a Post-Office order for 3s. 6d. 


and A. DE MORNAY’S PATENT 


e SUGAR-CANE MILL.—This Mill is presented to the notice 
of the Planter, as having accomplished the desideratum of obtaining 
by simple machinery a large proportion of that juice which hitherto 
has been lost. Experience gained during twelve years’ unceasing oc~ 
cupation on more than One Hundred Sugar Estates in Brazil, enables 
the Patentees to assure the planter of the practical advantages of their 
invention. It may be observed that. the cost does not exceed that of 
the old-fashioned sugar-mill. This Mill, with less motive power, 
extracts 15 per cent more juice than the common mill. Its expressing 
power is so great ‘that the residue leaves the mill almost entirely free 
from juice, and actually serves for fuel after two hours’ exposure to the 
open air. G. W. FIELD, Agent, 4, AGAR-STREET, STRAND. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


(USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY.) 
WOTHERSPOON’S — Machine-made CONFECTIONERY _ and 
SCOTCH MARMALADE—now 80 universally known; and MACKIE'S 
EDINBURGH BISCUITS. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., in town and country. 
London: Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co, 40, King William-street, 
City—who will remove to 66, Queen-street, Cheapside, in afew weeks. 


OLD REVIVER, 1s. 6d. per Bottle ; ELEC- 

TRO LIQUID SILVER, 1s.—These established preparations 

make old gilt frames and worn-off plated articles NEW, by a single 

application.—SMITH, 281, Strand; Deanes, London-bridge; ppleny: 
Scho Bazaar; Coleman, Pantheon; Aplin, 33, Lowther-arcade. 


—_—_—_—— 
[Cab CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &c.— 

Parisian Millinery Dépdt.—To Cush Purchasers who are anxious 
te combine the newest and most becoming fashions with the strictest 
economy. We are now Koren | tho most fashionable and becoming” 
Bonnets that can be procured, in rich French satin or glacé silk, 
12s, 6d. to 16s. 9d.; mourning bonnets, of best patent crape, 10s. 6d- to 
14s. 6d.; widows’, with veil, 148. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; Dunstable whole- 
straws, new shape, 2s. 11d. to 4s. 6d.; fine Lutons, 2s. 11d. to 5s. 6d.; 
fine rice straws, 3s. 6d. to 58. 6d.; fine Tuscan ‘bonnets, 3s. 6d. to 
6s. 6d.; rich fancy Tuscans, 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d.; Paris-made Leghorns, 
15s. 6d. to 25s.; white chip, for brides, 108. 6d. to J6s. 6d.; children’s 
Leghorn hats, new shapes. 38. 6@. to 5s. 11d.; sun-shade flaps, 6s. 6d- 
to 12s. 6d.; pretty morning caps, 1s. 11d. to 3s. 6d.; dress caps, head~ 
dresses, &c., 35. 6d. to 6s. 6d. At Cranbourn-house, 39, Cranbourn= 
street; or, at Economy-house, 48, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square. 
ES lad E. WOOKEY and Co. Apprentices and Improvers 

anted. , 


——— 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish: 
of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WILLIAM 
LITTLE, 198, Strand, aforesaid—SATUKDAY, MAY 7, 1853,— 
SUPPLEMENT. 


